

















































Make Camp 
Cooking Easy 


Heinz pure foods will do it. They're all 
ready cooked. Easy to pack, easy to handle, 
and very important in the wilds—they’re 
pure beyond a doubt. 


HEINZ 57 VARIETIES 


Here are a few suggestions for your list: 


Heinz Baked Beans, really baked in real ovens to 
give them the real baked bean flavor, good hot or cold; 

Heinz Spaghetti, ready cooked in a wonderful 
tomato and cheese sauce; 

Heinz Cream Soups, tomato, celery, pea—delicious; 

Heinz Tomato Ketchup, you'll be sorry if 
you forget that; 

Heinz Cooked Kraut, always mighty handy; 

Heinz Peanut Butter, keeps sweet and fresh 
in the hottest weather; 

Heinz Pickles, Preserves, Jellies, etc. 

That ought to keep the wolf from your camp! 
Sold by all good grocers. 


Send for List of the 57 Varieties 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 














See our display in 
the Food Products 
Palace at the 
Panama - Pacific 
Exposition. 
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DUM-DUMS OF ’99—DODOS NOW 


TEXT AND PHOTOGRAPHS BY 


WM. BRENT ALTSHELER 


AUTHOR OF “‘THE LONG SHOOTERS,”’ “‘RUNNING MY OWN SAFARI,”’ ETC. 


I. IN GAME SHOOTING. 


The battery was a composite affair, 
modestly reflecting, in epitome, the ex- 
pressed judgment of a baker’s dozen 
real big game hunters and sportsman 
authors and it was reckoned as scien- 
tifically invincible. Catalogue dope 
brought it up to date. 

The Hague 1899 declaration did not 
influence the selection of this 1913 
ammunition. Nor was the sect to Pre- 
vent Cruelty to Animals consulted, or 
given a chance to officially resolute 
the ‘‘dum-dum’’ from the list. Since 
recent S. P. C. A. quiescence, ‘‘through 
international understanding,’’ no scru- 

Rifle, 

Double 
Double 
Double 


Double 
Double 


Double Fo 
Double Fox 
Winchester 
Winchester 


Springfield 
Springfield 


Springfield 

S. & W. Revolver 
S. & W. Revolver 
S. & W. Revolver 


Fesaneree. 
80 gr. hard 


ple against this confession is reserved. 
More: Whilst intentions were ‘‘inhu 
man’’ (ignorance of The Hague laws 
was no excuse) the practices were con- 
ventionally humane, in the light of eur- 
rent events, for the use of the ‘‘atro- 
cious’? dum-dum was finally and com- 
pletely abandoned of self-accord and 
the beasts suffered ‘‘grateful’’ deaths 
from the wounds inflicted by The 
Hague standard army projectiles. Had 
this not happened the limited collec- 
tion of zoology for the Field Museum 
would have been more limited—this 
much in confidence. 
The battery lined up as follows: 
Powder. 
Nitro 
POUEEO: cccssvecce OO 
Nitro 100 
I oi a bones 100 


ballistite ... 250 
ballistite 


Quantity. 
swan. See 


gr. hard 
dum-dum 
dum-dum 
oz. No. 6 


oz. No. 3 28 gr. 


13% ga. ball 

16 bucks 

00 gr. dum-dum 
gr. hard 
grain spitz 
dum-dum 
gr. spitz 


Commercial 
Commercial 
Commercial 
Commercial 

47 gr. 1909 ~ ‘aap 

hand-load ..... 3 

Gov. reload 
Smokeless 

Smokeless 

Smokeless 
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NO, 1—HARD ROUND NOSES AND SPITZ FROM 


KARLSRUHE, GERMANY, 1904. 


Like eggs in their packing case, each 
loaded cartridge had its individual 
pasteboard pigeonhole in ecard carton 
or cloth bandolier. These packages 
were grouped in air-tight soldered tins, 
proof against water and convenient for 
porterage, and for steam transporta- 
tion the tins were packed into cotton- 
wood cases, with locked corners, screw 
lids and creosoted. The Tolley ‘‘how- 
itzer,’’ through stupidity of the Lon- 
don maker, then two months overdue, 
had not arrived when, with misgiving, 
I safaried out of Nairobi as, I believed, 
insecurely protected against the sav- 
age onrush of possibly wounded rhino 
and buffalo. I gave no thought to na- 
tive troubles. 

After all, Tolley may have been my 
friend in disguise in not burdening me 
with a needless arm, for he has since 
stood pat against all demands for liqui- 
dated damages. No. 6 shot out of the 
Fox potted a few .guinea fowl and the 
bucks nestled undisturbed in the steel 
shells wherein they were so carefully 
chambered, four to the layer. The S. 
& W. revolver, officer’s model, did 
duty on the outpost where the head 
porter protected the posho depot from 
night prowlers. Hence, rivalry was 
limited to the .405 and .30 and their 
respective loads. The latter soon be- 
came the prime favorite and remained 
so to the end of the safari or expedi- 


tion—shooting the spitz bullet as 
shown in photo No. 8. 

This shooting outfit was destined to 
follow its protagonists into the rich 
game fields of the African equatorial 
belt and the actual performances are 
given in my diary from which the fol- 
lowing are extracted, omitting dates 
and other non-essential data: 

Shot impala on Thika river, adult 
male, good head, body length 46 inches, 
girth 3714 inches, .30 Springfield, spitz 
bullet caught in left flank, exit in right 
hip one inch in diameter, ran half mile, 
dead when found, shooting offhand 
200 yards. 

Adult male impala, length 46 inches, 
girth 3714, .30 spitz bullet, offhand 85 
yards, landed behind shoulder, small 
entrance and large exit, quick finish 
—virile and speedy antelope. 

Reedbuck doe, virgin, length 40 and 
girth 28 inches, 200 yards offhand, shot 
six times, five piercing body, spitz fails 
to upset and leaves small apertures cut 
elean through. Shot in soft parts. 

Pot kongoni for porters, 300 yards 
from knee position, spitz behind 
shoulder and projectile protrudes from 
opposite flank in good condition. 
Tough beast, knocked cold first shot 
—large as 2-year-old racehorse. 

See impala, fine trophy, let drive 
with peep 300 yeads from sitting 
position, miss, runs toward me, stand 
up and drop elevation to 200 yards, 
floored, spitz leaves exist large as baby 
fist. Body measures: length 48 inches, 
girth 38 inches, and 28 inches from 
shoulder point to hip. 

Gunbearer tries to point out good 
head in stampede of buffalo herd near 
N’doro, spitz bullet enters flat of left 
shoulder, 75 yards offhand, falls on 
nose and expires immediately. Is a 
cow, much disappointed. 

Rhino charge head of safari, without 
provocation, in tall grass in Thika 
River; shoot hard ball from .405; pene. 
trates brain through nose, dropping 
dead ten paces from me. Cow rhino 
runs away. - 

Water-buck lifts stately trophy from 
thick grass on Wakamba Trail, land in 
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neck with .30 dum-dum (see photo No. 
3), mushrooms to three-fourths inch in 
diameter. Paced 86 yards, offhand. 
Length body 56 inches, girth 55 and 
shoulder to hip 41 inches. 

Common zebra in Tana River, for 
lion bait, drops to first spitz bullet, 
sighted 300 yards and paced 275; 
second zebra drops also to its first 
spitz, distance 300 yards; kneeling and 
sitting positions respectively. 

See large wild boor on veldt, shoot 
square in chest at 75 yards offhand, 
runs away, tail erect, one-fourth mile, 
stands and charges, takes three or four 
more pills, rapid-fire, to settle him— 
.405 dum-dum bullets. Body length 59 
inches, height 30 inches. 

Lioness running away. First shot in 
flank, 250 yards, floored; second in 
middle, 150 yards, floored; and third 
spitz in breast charging me savagely 
forty yards away, finished. Body 
length 64 inches, girth 40 inches and 
shoulder height three feet. All stand- 


ing shots, grass too high for sitting— 


‘*skirmish run.’’ 


Cock ostrich in open, morning twi- . 


light too dense for army peep, elevate 
U. to 500 yards, cut coarse head, sec- 
ond shot lands, paced 625 yards, dead 
when I arrive. Spitz bullet enters side 
two-thirds way back and tunnels large 
hole through body, girth 49 inches, 
length 53 inches and height over all 
914 feet. Rifle rest from 
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inches; one of three shots lands at 
350 yards from sitting position. An- 
other finishes him at 156 yards, spitz 
bullets. 

yerenuk gazelle, N. Guaso Nyero 
River, male, spitz in shoulder, 125 
yards, drops dead; body length 45 in- 
ches, girth 27 and shoulder to hip 22 
inches. 

Female gerenuk for museum group, 
shot in abdomen, 75 yards, spitz bullet 
opens up viscera like knife-blade. 
Body length 44, girth 2914 and should- 
er to hip 20 inches. 

Gerenuk, fine head, adult male, rifle 
sighted 400 yards, three shots and 
nothing doing. Drop to 300 yards and 
sit on red ant-mound with elbows sup- 
ported by knees and place first shot, 
paced 250 yards, spitz bores through 
hips and paralyzes hindquarters. Body 
measures 4514 inches long, 2714 girth, 
shoulder to hip 2114 and neck 18 in- 
ches long. 

Knock two dik-dik out of grass 
with .405, which does not lacerate spec 
imens as severely as .30 spitzer bul- 
lets. Body length 21 inches, girth 14 
inches and hip to shoulder 11 inches. 

Want zebra for porter pots and lion 
bait. Have trouble with .405 dum-dum 
and round-nose. First shot knocks 
down zebra, rolls over completely, gets 
up again and runs away; hit two more 
zebra under 100 yards. Total result 





a teetery bush. 

Kukuyu guide won’t 
eat game and begs for 
Kongoni skin for sandals. 
Shot two, four shots each, 
.405 dum-dum. One Kon- 
goni escapes. 

Bag Grant gazelle, two 
shots, 150 and 200 yards, 
spitz bullets, one pro- 
trudes from back-skin in 
good shape. Body length 
49 inches, girth 36 and 
shoulder to hip 27 inches. 

Oryx on Meru-Marsabit 


























trail, adult male, body 
length 53 inches, girth 55° 
and shoulder to hip 33 


NO. 2—DUM-DUMS 
SINCE THE HAGUE PROHIBITION, 


“MADE IN GERMANY,” AT KARLSRUHE, 
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three wounded zebra lost. Send gun- 
bearer back for .30 spitz outfit and get 
two zebra with small trouble. 

Superb male gerenuk with small 
harem, in grass, raise army peep to 500 
yards, bore neck six inches below head, 
great luck! estimate distance 400 
yards. Body length 47 inches, girth 
31 inches, and shoulder to hip 22. 
Fourteen-inch horn. 

Shot bull eland through body with 
spitz, same bullet breaks leg of cow 
eland. Bull escapes. Finish cow close 
up. 

Grevy zebra (Guaso Nyero) stands 
400 yards away, head toward me at 
angle 45 degrees, spitz bullet enters 
behind left shoulder and exit right 
flank, ripping big tunnel 414 feet long. 
Runs one-fourth mile and dead in 20 
minutes. Measures: Length, 75 inches; 
height, 60 inches; girth, 67 inches, and 
shoulder to hip 45 inches. Save skin. 

Miss oryx, smallish male, 400 yards, 
spitz projectile in hip at 200 yards off- 
hand. One more shot close up to keep 
him down. 

Zebra (common) shot 200 yards in 
hip with spitz bullet, second shot to 
finish job. 

Watch at 


daylight kill 
jackal, running toward me at 20 yards. 
Spitz point rips up body badly. Length 
15 inches and girth 16 inches. 

Shoot hippo in water between eyes 


and bag 


into brain with .405 hard bullet. Re- 


cover trophy next day. 


ddd 


NO. 3—SOFT-NOSE DUM-DUMS OF POPULAR 
AMERICAN MAKES, .22 TO 9MM CALIBER. 
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Cape buffalo bull takes refuge in 
elephant grass, Zeba River swamp, 
climb bee tree, lock feet under limb. 
Shoot one spitz bullet, strikes behind 
left shoulder, distance 125 yards. A 
few wild plunges and drops dead in 
shallow water. Body length 90 inches, 
height 62 inches, girth 86 and shoulder 
to hip 53 inches. 

I might largely extend the preced- 
ing list of African experiences or ex- 
periments, all leading to the same con- 
clusion—that I required only about 400 
or 500 rounds, all spitz, ammunition. 
But for a return trip, to guard against 
loss or accident, I’d take along twice 
the estimated needs and arm with a 
spare Springfield, sporting model, for 
general utility and on the spare rifle 
I’d retain the army sights for long 
range work, though the peep is too far 
away from the eye for the best service. 
It should not be lost sight of that good 
sporting models are sold by commercial 
makers to fire the standard military 
loads, the ammunition always being 
the primary factor in considering re- 
sults. 

Having previously made use of the 
dum-dum or soft nose leaden bullets 
exclusively, as shown in photo No. 3, 
on American big game, any mental 
bias I may have earried to Africa fav- 
ored such projectiles as evidenced in 
my African list, the hand-load and gov. 
spitz being taken along chiefly for 
practice work and the commercial spitz 
for long range game getting. My use 
of the spitz had previously been con- 
fined to target practice, including mili- 
tary shooting, plate breaking and live- 
turkey matches. 

Some of my American experiences, 
in brief, are: 

Shot adult bull wapiti, Jackson’s 
Hole, .33 dum-dum (special), first shot 
125 yards offhand behind shoulder, de- 
liberate. Rapid fire 225 yards, one 
shot in neck and one in head. Post- 
mortem: one hit just below antler burr, 
bullet goes to pieces, skull bone intact. 
Bullet in body leaves mantle or jacket 
and fails to stop elk, which tries to get 

















No. 4—Bullets moderately dum-dummed to accelerate 
Note spherical insert in end cartridge 


with open slits and cavities. 
storff, German ambassador to United States. 


up on feet after being shot three times. 
Nose of lead bullet in steel case hol- 
lowed out and filled with hard B. B. 
shot. Guide does not like ammunition. 


Bull’s weight 850 pounds. 
Shot four white goats, Bridge River, 


2? 


B. C., ‘‘skirmish run,’’ two _ billies 
take three .33 soft-nose pills each 
(large end load in photo No. 3) and 
the nannies four each, all well placed 
and under 100 yards. No flinching 
from some of the shots. 

Shot adult New Brunswick bull 
moose, running between trees, after 
sundown, with .33 soft nose. Found 
body next day, shot under loin verte- 
brae (too far back). Ran half mile, no 
external bleeding. 

Shot large New Brunswick black 
moose across dead water about 250 
yards, first shot in left breast and 
second shot behind left shoulder, kill 
him. Soft nose .33. Weight about 
1,200 pounds. 

The moose succumbs more readily 
than do the African antelope and is not 
as tenacious of life as are American 
sheep and goat, feral species. 

The measurements I have given ac- 
curately enable one to compare the size 
of beasts to that of man. Evoluted to a 


mushrooming No. £ Dum-dum extremes 
Types condemned by Count Bern- 


quadruped, the writer would expose a 
lateral extension of 36 inches and girth 
of 36 inches, the weight being 134 
pounds. Such a corpus would make a 
rifle target with a danger zone about 
equal to that of the impala, grant and 
white goat. The gerenuk, reedbuck, 
jackal and dik-dik would be compara- 
ble to half-grown boys and children. 
The compact waterbuck, the stocky 
zebra, the upstanding kongoni and the 
bovine oryx would make an ultra class 
of human heavyweights. This quartet 
of beasts all have thick, tough hairy 
hides, offering problems for projectile 
penetration different from the smooth 
thin human skin, but in the large man 
class one might fairly place the ostrich 
and lioness, from both being thin- 
skinned, their feathers and hair respec- 
tively comparable to a soldier’s khaki 
uniform. The grevy zebra, wapiti, and 
cow and bull buffalo, being as large as 
coach horses, cotton mules and prize 
Holsteins, present more target area 
than would mythological human giants. 

Like most inventions, the deadly 
spitz is really an evolution of easy 
stages over centuries of time from the 
primitive round ball of stone or iron 


shot through the smooth bore, to a 
105 
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Second bull drops to first 
shot at 180 yards. The 
little full-jacketed, sharp- 
pointed bullet made a 
terrific rending compared 
with the heavier, ordi- . 
nary-sharped bullet of 
the same composition.”’ 
Sotik-Shot cow giraffe, 
260 yards, two shots, only 
one necessary; second 
cow, in a canter, stops at 
two shots. ‘‘Sharp-point- 
ed bullet penetrates well 
and not splitting into 
fragments, but seeming 
to cause a_rending 








NO. 6—SAME AS NO. 5, 


recent date and the elongated projec- 
tile, and rifled bore, starting with the 
spherical nose, which was gradually 
drawn into an almost perfect cone, the 
present army standard, which has been 
attained since The Hague 1899 confer- 


ence. The Germans and Austrians are 
credited with the ‘‘discovery,’’ which 
bears the Teuton name ‘‘spitz,’’ simply 
meaning pointed. 


There’s little available statistical in- 
formation, military or surgical, for or 
against spitz efficiency, the projectile 
apparently not having been generally 
used in warfare except the Balkan 
campaigns, and it seems that their his- 
tories have not yet been written. 

Always displaying throughout his 
notable career, in every position, keen 
interest in ballistics, Colonel Theodore 
Roosevelt included the spitz load in the 
equipment for his African expedition 
in 1909. He fired it through a remod- 
eled Springfield and Kermit Roosevelt 
used the same ammunition in a Win- 
chester 1895 model and in the widely 
read Roosevelt account, I note the fol- 
lowing pertinent results: 

Shot impala buck, 250 yards, through 
hips, ran 100 yards and fell dead. Sur- 
prised that it succumbed so easily. 

‘*Anxious to test new sharp-pointed 
military bullet in some large animal, on 
the Guaso Nyero. Big eland bull faces 
me 280 yards, first shot breaks back. 


WITH CAVITIES FILLED WITH HARD 
GREASE OR WAX AND NAIL-HEAD; .30, .33 AND .405. 


shock.”’ 

Colonel Roosevelt also 
bagged with the same 
tiny spitz missile the largest pachy- 
derms, the rhino, the hippo and the ele- 
phant. 

Following closely the Roosevelt ex- 
perience in Africa came Stewart Ed- 
ward White’s first shooting trip to the 
same game fields. From him I quote 
as follows: 

‘‘Tried out both the old-fashioned 
soft-pointed bullets and the sharp spit- 
zer bullets, but find the latter far more 
effective. In fact the paralyzing shock 
given by the spitzer is almost beyond 
belief. African animals are notably 
tenacious of life; but the Springfield 
drops nearly half the animals dead with 
one shot—307 hits out of 395 cartridges 
fired, representing 185 head of game 
killed.’’ 

It seems that the Roosevelt exper- 
ience with the spitz, which rends or 
tears more than the soft-nose or dum- 
dum, and White’s high fatality rate 
with the same missile, exceeding that of 
all other projectiles, have failed to 
leave any deep or lasting impressions 
on the public mind and the compara- 
tively innocent dum-dum is still a by- 
word of reproach in ‘‘civilized’’ war- 
fare generally conducted with the per- 
fectly ‘‘decent’’ and most deadly 
spitzer. 

II. THE DUM-DUM IN WAR. 


Ts it possible that the spitz or dum- 
dum would produce results in human 
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flesh radically or relatively different 
from those in any other animal tissue? 
One would think so from reading the 
universally expressed opinion coming 
out of the present war. The sub- 
stance and trend of the numerous daily 
publications on the subject are concise- 
ly covered in the following from the 
New York Mail, 


The French accuse the Germans of using 
dum-dum bullets in Alsace. They have made 
a collection of these missiles, and promise to 
enter formal complaint about them before 
The Hague tribunal, or before the represen- 
tatives of the Powers of all the world. 

Dum-dum bullets have their name from a 
little town in India, near Calcutta, where 
the ammunition factory for the British Gov- 
ernment in India is situated. For the bene- 
fit of Afghans, possible Indian mutineers, 
negroes and other barbarians, the British had 
a bullet manufactured here which is haif 
covered with steel, but with a soft leaden 
nose; when discharged from a modern rifle 
of high power, this soft nose expands, or 
mushrooms, turning the bullet in the air 
into a horrible bulging object which tears 
through the flesh of a man, surely bleeding 
him to death, 

The purpose of this bullet is to kill the 
man every time. The purpose of the ordinary 
humane bullet of modern warfare, which is 
wholly incased in steel or nickel, is merely 
to put the man out of the fight. It makes 
a small, clean wound. If it does not strike 
a vital part the bullet may go entirely 
through the man without wounding him ser- 
iously. But it shuts him out of the fight for 
the time being. 


Some years will probably elapse be- 
fore the public is thoroughly convinced 
that the spitz does not slip smoothly 
through human flesh, blood and bone 
and leaves an aperture that closes and 
heals readily, and, no doubt, the mili- 
tary authorities are loath to publish 
the facts about the lacerating, fatal 
effects of the spitz, even if they knew 
them, and the commanders who are 
prosecuting a desperate warfare quite 
naurally cover their inhumanity with 
The Hague cloak of respectability, 
whether they know it’s threadbare or 
not. For obvious reasons, it is more 
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difficult to test out projectiles on hu- 
mans than upon beasts, the wounds be- 
ing inflicted under circumstances nat- 
urally quite different. 

Following the subordinated French 
accusations of the Germans of the use 
of the dum-dum in the impending war, 
Emperor William first introduced the 
subject as a primary one to the atten- 
tion of the civilized world in the fol- 
lowing spirited communication to the 
President of the United States under 
date of September 4th: 


I consider it my duty, sir, to inform you, 
as the most notable representative of the 
principles of humanity, that after the cap- 
ture of the French fort of Longwy my troops 
found in that place thousands of dum-dum 
bullets which had been manufactured in spe- 
cial works by the French government, Such 
bullets were found not only on French killed 
and wounded soldiers and on French prison- 
ers, but also on English troops. You know 
what terrible wounds and awful suffering are 
caused by these bullets, and that their use 
is_strictly forbidden by the generally recog- 
nized rules of international warfare. 

I solemnly protest to you against the way 
in which this war is being waged by our 
opponents, whose methods are making it one 
of the most barbarous in history. 


The imperial charge was not pub- 
lished till September 10th, and it was 
calculated to be of such damaging 
character in neutral public opinion 
that the President of the French Re- 
public gave to the press a red-hot re- 
joinder the next day, addressed to 
President Wilson, from his provisional 
capital at Bordeaux, as follows: 

Mr. President: I am informed that the Ger- 
man government has sought to surprise Your 
Excellency’s good faith by alleging that dum- 
dum balls are manufactured in the French 
state factory and used by our soldiers. This 
calumny is but an audacious attempt to re- 
verse roles. 

Germany has, since the beginning of the 
war, used dum-dum bullets and violated daily 
the law of nations. On August 18 and sev- 
eral times since we have had occasion to 
bring these facts to the notice of Your Ex- 
cellency and the powers signatories of The 
Hague convention. Germany, who knew of 
our protests, to-day seeks to confuse the is- 
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NO. 7—PROJECTILE SPREADS FROM DUM-DUM 


SINGLE AND DOUBLE SPLITS, UNDER GER- 


MAN IMPBRIAL BAN 
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sue and furnish herself 
fresh acts of barbarity. 
In the name of slighted laws and of out- 
raged civilization I send Your Excellency my 
indignant protest. RAYMOND POINCARE. 


lying pretexts for 


The Allies’ vigorous reprobation, in 
which neutral countries joined, of the 
German army’s destruction of Louvain 
and its treasures of art, literature and 
religion, was closely followed by the 
preceding charge of the Kaiser that the 
Allies were violating The Hague war- 
fare rules, and it was endeavored to 
rank the dum-dum usage with Louvain 
destruction in the publie’s mind and 
both attracted much headline space in 
the daily press and prominence in cur- 
rent literature. Conscious of the dip- 
lomatic triumph, the second German 
pronouncement, ‘‘Authorized by the 
Imperial Government’’ for publication 
was issued from Washington, D. C., 
October 14th, by Count Von Bern- 
stortf, the German Ambassador to the 
United States, as follows: 


In possession of French soldiers who were 
made prisoners, particularly near Schimek, 
Montmedy and Longwy, numerous steel-man- 
tle projectiles were found, on top of which 
had been bored out by machinery to a width 
of five and a depth of seven millimeters. Near 
Fort Longwy a mechanical contrivance was 
discovered, serving to alter the bullets of 
finished cartridges in the above fashion. 

As regards the effect of these hollow-top 
bullets, commonly known as dum-dum bul- 
lets, the softer leaden nucleus will, at the 
impact, emerge from the steel mantle and 
flatten out, thus causing particularly cruel 
wounds and needless suffering. The same is 
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to be said of the mantle, which, when torn 
open, produces heavy lacerations in the or- 
ganic tissues. 

Other cartridges found upon French pris- 
oners show bullets either provided with 
strongly protruding edges, caused through 
insection, or nipped off at the top or even 
split open. Military investigations have es- 
tablished the fact that the men have treated 
the cartridges as described by order of their 
officers. Bullets of this kind are liable to 
cause similar needless wounds as the dum- 
dum bullets. 

The use of all such projectiles is prohib- 
ited by the rules of international law, more 
especially by articles 23, Paragraph 1, Sec- 
tion E, of The Hague Regulation for War 
on Land and by The Hague declaration of 
July 29, 1899, relating to the prohibition of 
projectiles which easily expand or flatten in 
the human body. 


As may be noted, the Count particu- 
larizes four methods of dum-dumming 
regular issues of ammunition, which are 
shown with others in the accompanying 
illustrations and, as he relates, the doc- 
tored points open up, spread out or 
cause separation of the jacket or mantle 
from the lead, and the force of the blow, 
expended on an increased surface, 
makes a large ugly wound, but not deep 
nor usually fatal, unless from bleeding 
or in the absence of the ‘‘first-aid.’’ 

It does not appear that the German 


Emperor and the French President con- 
sulted their ballistic experts relative to 
the projectile results which their let- 


ters imply. They were ‘‘cocked and 
primed’’ with The Hague’s old ritual, 
for in the case of the French repudiation 
there was no time for investigation, 

Poineare’s reply follow- 








ing hot-foot on the im- 
perial charge. Count 
Bernstorff goes higher 
and seeks to incriminate 
French officers, and an- 
nounces the discovery of 
the machinery and regu- 
lar cartridge issue of a 
French dum-dum military 
establishment. 

It’s of illuminating in- 
terest to contemplate the 
aerial flight of the dum- 
dum in connection with 
its executive work, as 
compared ‘with The Hague 
approved missiles. To 








No. 8—World’s standard high-power, hard spitz, smokeless pow- 
Sample from U. S. army, 


der, bottle-neck shell and military clip. 


imagine an illustration: 
‘An American sharpshoot- 
er, sighting a large man in 
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the enemy’s uniform, facing at a dis- 
tance of 300 yards, would adjust his 
sights to the range and with deliberate 
fire drive center, with the first shot 
from the top of his clip, the 150-grain 
spitz plowing a large passage through 
the deep chest and producing instant 
death. Should there be an air current 
quartering on the rifleman’s right 
cheek, the drift would carry the 
speeding metal into the enemy’s left 
breast, also with fatal result. 

Experiment No. 2, with mild form of 
dum-dum or rounded soft-nose, German 
or American make, as in exhibit Nos. 2 
and 3, respectively—same rifle. First 
shot drops into stomach, mushrooms, 
large wound; man is carried in alive. 
Second shot against quartering air cur- 
rent, bullet drifts into short-ribs and 
prisoner recovers. Distance same as in 
first experiment. 

Experiment No. 3 with Count Bern- 
storff’s ‘‘nipped’’ dum-dum, stub-nose 
air-resisters, shown in photos 2 and 3 
along with the round-nose. First shot 
severs army belt and the shock of the 
blow knocks the enemy insensible and 
he is carted off to the hospital for treat- 
ment. Second shot in quartering breeze 
strikes the enemy’s gun at his side and 
disarms him. Distance same as preced- 
ing. 

Experiment No. 4, at same distance, 
is with the ‘‘split’’ dum-dum, referred 
to by the German Ambassador and 
shown in photo No. 5. The first shot 
with the slit in the bullet filled with 
hard grease, as in illustration No. 6, 
lodges in the enemy’s thigh and the 
points opening pit the flesh to the bone. 
The surgeon recovers the dum-dum, as 
shown in photo No. 7. The second shot 
in a wind drifts harmlessly to one side. 

N. B.—The slit may be a single in- 
cision or two in a cross, as illustrated, 
and results may vary according to the 
depth of the incisions. 

Experiment No. 4, with the concave 
dum-dum, which the German Ambassa- 
dor describes as having ‘‘strongly pro- 
truding edges caused through insec- 
tion,’’ (second from end in No. 5, open 
cup; first and fifth standing in No. 6, 
cups filled with hard grease) the cavi- 
ties presenting formidable aerial resist- 
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NO. 9—MODERN MILITARY RIFLE, NEW 
SPRINGFIELD, U. 8S. A. MILITIA OFFICER 
IN CIVILIAN DRESS—STANDING PO- 
SITION, WITH SLING. 


ance and strongly depressed trajectory 
so that the first shot at 300 yards kicks 
dirt into the eyes of the enemy and 
starts him fleeing. The second shot in 
the wind drifts harmless to one side, 
and the third at 100 yards strikes him 
in the back of the hip, the rim spread- 
ing and causing a large flesh wound 
which later healed over. 

Experiment No. 5, with dum-dum 
bored by French drill, cavity .20x.28 
inches, as deseribed by Count Bern- 
storff, and shown on end in photo No. 
5 with copper filler. First shot drops 
at man’s feet in front, and second drifts 
to the left, also short. At close range 
the enemy is knocked over with severe 
laceration. On impact, hard ball insert 
forces the parting of copper mantle and 
missile resolves itself into constituent 
parts and the surgeon recovers them 
separately from a shallow wound, the 
man getting well. 

N. B.—The hollow nose is variously 
treated; left open, filled with wax, 
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NO. 10—SAME, KNEELING FOR LONG 
loaded with shot or plugged with a 
broken-off nailhead, as shown in No. 6. 
Originating with the soft-nose, dum- 
dum operations are now performed on 
thick nickel steel casings—as the round- 
ed .405 and the spitz .30 in photo No. 6. 
American military officers have pri- 
vately instructed their shooters in dum- 
dumming for hunting purposes, and 
our soldiers are said to have had a 
goodly supply of dum-dums for the 
Philippine campaigns. There is some 
risk, no doubt, attending the use of such 
mutilations, causing injury to the rifle 
through stripping or disintegration 
and to the shooter occasionally from ex- 
plosions. The hard metal projectile 
must chamber properly and engage the 
lands closely so that it will receive the 
full foree of the explosion and be made 
to revolve on its own axis, holding its 
longitudinal position in flight. Less risk 
attends the use of mutilated projectiles 
and slugs in smooth bores. A 12-gauge 
double-barrel loaded with buek-shot is 
preferable to the dum-dum in rifle 
against both quadruped and_ biped 
enemies for close shooting in the bush 
or at night, but neither should with 
reason be carried for effective work at 
even the shorter ranges in the open 
The Hague humanity did not put the 
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dum-dum out of commis- 
sion. The efforts of bal- 
listic engineers to flatten 
trajectory, resist drift 
and inerease accuracy 
evolved a more deadly 
missile in the spitz. The 
United States adopted 
it finally in 1906, not 
that it was considered 
more humane than the 
dum-dum or others, but 
that it was a surer killer, 
and it has since been rec- 
ognized as the world 
standard army rifle bul- 
let, the same loads fitting 
the rapid-fire field pieces. 

The 1906 model United 
States army rifle, as well 
known, shoots a .30 eali- 
ber, 150-grain projectile, 
with hard copper - nickel 
case cone over a lead cone, with 47 
grains 1909 military smokeless pow- 
der, or its equivalent, in ignition; pro- 
ducing a speed, off the muzzle, of 2700 
feet per second, slowing down to 2420 
feet at 100 yards; capable of lifting at 
the opening 2428 pounds the height of 
twelve inches; penetrating about six 
feet of white pine bords in layers, at a 
distance of fifteen feet from the muzzle. 
The bullet has convexity of .68 inches 
in 100 yards of parabola travel, 7.50 
inches in 300 yards and two feet in 500 
yards; with deadly effect and accurate 
reach (in still air) of from 1,000 to 1,500 
yards; sighted up to 2,700 yards and 
with a maximum travel of five miles 
when pointed at about 45 degrees ele- 
vation. 

For game shooting, I selected the 
standard service ammunition and the 
army rifle of regular issue and revised 
the battle sight to point-blank up to 175 
yards, inserting a taller forward bead 
and re-sealing the folding leaf accord- 
ingly; filed off as superfluous the 
bayonet socket and stacking swivel. 
The service of such a carefully rifled 
and adjusted weapon is greatly marred 
by neglect and I wiped daily, using 
tough Kentucky hickory sticks to keep 
from nicking the lands in the muzzle 
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and used carefully the metal rod only 
with wire brushes to dig out of the 
grooves the residue which would not 
yield to solvents. 

I had Hoppe’s preparation for remov- 
ing powder deposit, ammonia for metal 
fouling and machine oil to prevent rust 
and benzine for grease cutting. 

I kept my rifles in my tents under my 
eyes so as to check up the gunbearer’s 
work in the tropies. Neglect over a 
damp night would generate a luxuriant 
crop of corrosion and, unless removed 
at once, the rifle’s usefulness would 
be permanently impaired. One morn- 
ing I found rust in the barrel, although 
I had seen Abdalla wiping it the even- 
ing before. On cross-examination, | 
discovered that he had, with sangfroid 
indiscrimination, used the ummonia 


last as a preservative, although it’s a 
metal-eater and, if left at work too long, 
will destroy the rifling. 

I have never run across but one 
apologist for a foul gun, and he had an 
unique excuse, to hide a suspicion of 


inertia. He was a Southern cotton 
planter and a Jim Dandy with a double 
bird gun. 

‘‘They shoot harder,’’ he assured me 
readily, when I looked askance at the 
red rings in the muzzle. 

One trial convinced me of the grim 
reality, for several pounds extra energy 
were expended on my shoulder and 
gave me another reason for shooting 
clean bores always. 

Our new Springfield 
rifle, shell, powder, bul- 
let and primer come near 
being the world’s mili- 
tary standard, the cali- 
bers beginning about .32 
and running down to .28 
inch of the Ross Cana- 
dian. The energetic brains 
of the ballistic geniuses 
of various progressive na- 
tions readily converged 
into the same channel of 
productivity in their one- 
ness of effort to attain 
high degree of accuracy 
and maximum range. 
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ured out pretty accurately as to its 
aerial passage, but after striking ani- 
mal tissue obstruction its career has 
been the subject of speculation, largely 
theoretical. It is variously described 
as keyholing, upsetting, spinning, 
wobbling or somersaulting. I plucked 
several spent bullets protruding up- 
right from the hides of beasts, indicat- 
ing conclusively that they had never 
reversed ends in the _ satisfactory 
performance of their more serious 
duties. 

It’s an old, oft-repeated trick in the 
diplomatic sideshow of the war drama 
to attempt to blacken the enemy’s 
character, bad enough anyway, with the 
guilt of possession and use of the 
dum-dum and in the beginning of its 
history the accusation was of most 
damaging nature, receiving much 
serious attention in international peace 
conferences. Meantime, deadly results 
from the perfection of smokeless 
powder and the evolution of the spitz 
hard projectile, have overshadowed the 
atrocities of the dum-dum and left it 
an effective weapon only for the ink- 
slingers to wage paper battles with. 
The dum-dum is physically dead, The 
Hague declaration is obsolete and it, 
remains to be seen if the German 
Emperor and the French President will 
make good their threats and cause the 
old ghost to stalk through the peace 
chambers of The Hague. 





The action of the tiny 
projectile has been fig- 


NO. 11—SAME, SITTING, AND A STEADY, COMFORTABLE 


POSITION. 
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“SOME” BALANCE, JUST BEFORE THE SPILL 


AQUAPLANING 
CHAUNCEY P. HEATH 


Motor boat and swimming enthus- 
iasts of America have found a sport 
that surpasses the surf riding of the 
Hawaiian natives. Many devotees of 
aquatics have looked with envy on the 
browned natives of the Pacific Islands 
as they maneuvered their surf boards 
on the crest of incoming waves, having 
them under control at all times. Re- 
peated attempts to acquire this knack 
of sailing over the top of the water 
on a small board have been made, but 
in most instances without success. 
These natives seem to have been en- 
dowed with the knack of handling 
themselves on a surf board, as the 
youngsters are very quick to take up 
the sport, and it is not an uncommon 
sight to see a wee tot of eight years 
or even younger come slipping in on 
top of a wave hundreds of times bigger 
than himself. 

In the newly invented and newly 
named sport of aquaplaning the devo- 
tees of motorboating and swimming 
are becoming more closely attached. 


It takes a good swimmer to success- 
fully aquaplane and it takes a fast 
motorboat. Aquaplaning is not hard to 
learn and is much more thrilling than 
surfboard riding because of the speed 
at which you travel and the ability to 
perfectly control the board or aqua- 
plane. 

The exhilarating experience of riding 
over the top of a continuous wave 
erest at the rate of thirty miles an 
hour with only a small board to stand 
on and nothing to hold to except bal- 
ance and a steady nerve, is sure to 
appeal to all lovers of true sport, and 
bids fair to take the swimming and 
motorboating enthusiasts by storm. 

The necessity of having a fast motor- 
boat, one that makes twenty miles an 
hour or better is of course understood, 
as it takes a good -leal of momentum 
to pull the aquaplane over the top of 
the water with your ead weight on 
same. 

This sport is such a comparatively 


new pastime that it might be well for 
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the writer to explain in detail just how 
an aquaplane is constructed and how 
to ride one. 

The aquaplane or board upon which 
you aquaplane is nothing more than a 
plank about 6 feet long, 18 inches wide 
and 1 inch thick. Preferable pine or 
cypress, bevel all rough edges and at- 
tach a small carpet on top of the board, 
with two wooden rungs crosswise about 
15 and 25 inches, respectfully, from the 
stern end. These should not be over 1% 
inch square and serve as a foothold. 

Attach a small tow rope from the 
motorboat to the aquaplane about 30 
feet in length and fasten tightly to the 
board with the tie on the underside as 
in the illustrations. 














WAKE OF THE MOTOR 
BOAT. 


IN THE CHURNING 


A few lovers of this great sport are 
not realizing the full enjoyment and 
thrill of aquaplaning as they use the 
guide ropes or reins to help them to 
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keep their balance. They do not care to 
take any chances of falling into the 
water when they lose their balance. 

After attaching the board to the 
motorboat through the use of the tow 
line the rider holds onto the board, ly- 
ing on same, and the boat starts; as the 
speed increases the rope should be 
played out, by someone on the motor- 
boat, and the rider slowly rises to his 
knees, then balancing himself he will 
brace his feet on the small rungs and 
leaning forward slowly rises to an up- 
right posture. The board should ride 
on the top of the wave crest caused by 
the propeller, and will of course slant 
to an angle of about 35 degrees. 

The knack cf aquaplaning is all a 
matter of balance and one can become 
so adept at this sport as to carry an- 
other on his shoulders or to so complete- 
ly control the board that he ean do all 
manner of tricks that seem impossible 
to the inexperienced. Standing on one 
foot, standing on your hands, kneeling 
and other stunts that seemingly defy 
all laws of gravity, on the water, just 
as the tricks of aeroplanes, looping the 
loop, making figure eights, and other 
marvelous feats seem to defy all laws 
of gravity in the air. A fall means 
nothing but fun to all concerned al- 
though you might be traveling at the 
rate of thirty-five miles an hour and 
suddenly feel that you are plunging 
into the water. It is more amusing to 
those on shore. 

If the water is rough there is much 
more sport as it is harder to keep your 
balance. It is very easy to learn and 
it is still easier to make your aqua- 
plane. In one instance where the 
writer was visiting another city and 
the opportunity presented itself to en- 
joy this sport, an aquaplane was hastily 
improvised through the use of the gang 
plank to a small cabin cruiser, a rope 
being attached and the entire after- 
noon was passed to the enjoyment of 
everyone in the harbor. The next day 
fully twenty speed boats were trailing 
aquaplanes at their stern and the whole 
town was talking of the newest and 
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ABOUT TO STAND UP AFTER THE OTHER 
most thrilling of all water sports. 

You are bound to hate many falls 
in your first attempts to learn this bal- 
ance game and you are apt to fall at 
ahy time after you have completely 
mastered it, but luckily the sport is 
only followed during the summer 
months when a spill sends you into the 
water so suddenly that it takes your 
breath away and you find yourself half 
a mile away from the boat before you 
ean get the water from your eyes. For 
this reason it is essential that one be 
an excellent swimmer in order to fol- 


PASSENGER HAS ALIGHTED, HEAD FIRST. 
low this sport, as you cannot tell when 
you will be plunged into the water and 
left for probably many minutes before 
the speed boat can return to get you. 

Aquaplaning is being taken up by 
the swimming devotees of both sexes 
and it is bound to bring about a closer 
relation of swimmers and motorboat 
enthusiasts, and the exercise derived 
through the following of the pastime is 
a great advantage to those people who 
are desirous of following a favorite 
sport in order to get the exercise that 
should be enjoyed by everyone. 








said tauntingly: 
luckless hunter nodded. 


he mad?” 
Dutchman.—Everybody’s. 





THE DUTCHMAN AND HIS DOG. 


A Dutchman returning from a hunting expedition, was 
met by a friend, who, noting the flatness of his game bag, 
“Well, I see you’ve been hunting.” 
“Did you shoot anything?” per- 
sisted the friend. “Vell,” was the reply, “I shot my dawg.” 
“Shot your dog?” asked the friend in amazement. 
“Vell, he vasn’t so tam pleased,” retorted the 
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THE WEEK-END CAMP. 


SOME CAMPING DUFFLE AND HOW 
TO MAKE IT 


J. B. TIGHE 


Week-end trips can be enjoyed the 
four seasons if we have the inclination 
and proper equipment. ‘‘Open’’ sea- 
sons are not necessary to their success. 
There are more things in outdoor life 
than killing. Mother Nature can teach 
and show us much, provided we are 
willing to learn and see. 

But there are obstacles to be over- 
come. You live in a large city. You 
have not the time or money. There is 
no place to go. The lady cannot be left 
to herself all Saturday afternoon and 
Sunday—and a hundred other excuses 
crop up. Granted the difficulties. Now 
to try and overcome them. 

Look your hunting grounds over. 
Somewhere within twenty-five miles 
there is a Lake 0’ the Woods, or a river, 
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a creek, a pocket in the mountains, or 
some piece of wild land which would 
make an ideal camp. 

But let us take a stated case. If the 
reader will permit, we’ll take my own 
case, as it takes us from theory to fact. 

The problem presented itself the first 
hunting season after we were married. 
I had hunted all my life since I could 
point a gun, and when Saturday would 
come the week-end kit was packed, | 
always made my farewells to the good 
lady in a shame-faced way, but she was 
too generous to protest at being left 
alone. I could not take her to the 
rough mountains with me, for she was 
eity bred, and I hated to forego the 
trips. The matter was solved when the 
following spring I became the owner, 
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for a consideration, of a few acres of 
wild land on a woods lake, twenty-five 
miles from home and on the railway. 
The 12x14 tent was made into a fixed 
camp (as described by me in Outdoor 
Life some time back), with the aid of 
lumber, a door and windows. We dug 
a well, built on a porch of cedar shakes 
in front, which serves as an outdoor 
dining room in summer. It worked 
like a charm. The lady took to the 
woods like a duck to water. She was 
the only assistance I had in building 
the camp. We spent last spring, sum- 
mer and fall there, week-ends and holi- 
days, including our vacation. This year 
we are going to build up the walls and 
put on a cedar shake roof in place of 
the tent, and during the summer and 
fall intend to build a log cabin. There 
is plenty of standing timber on the 
place (fir and cedar), firewood, good 
well and a garden plot has been cleared 
and will be planted by the time this 
reaches the editor, for the summer 
vegetables. There are lots of wild ber- 


ries, fish in the lake, deer, grouse, quail, 
panther and bear in the mountains 
nearby, pheasants about the lake, and 
more scenery and fresh air than a mil- 
lion people can use up. 

There is a flag station 200 yards from 
the camp and we ean stop the train 


there. 
summer when it is 75 cents. 
pense is small. 

On the lake we have a 14-foot row- 
boat and an outboard motor to drive 
same when we are too lazy to row. It 
is not necessary to buy land for a fixed 
camp as I have tried to describe. You 
ean either rent a piece, get permission 
from some owner if the piece you fancy 
is private or ‘‘squat’’ if government 
land. Your wife will enjoy the trips 
as much as you do, if you’ll only give 
her half a chance, and the berry pick- 
ing, boating, fishing, photographing, 
mountain climbing and woods roaming 
will improve her in mind and body, pos- 
sibly prevent doctor’s bills, and give 
you both a more cheerful outlook on 
the world and a better understanding 
of each other. If you can get your per- 
manent camp near your fishing and 


The fare is $1 return except in 
So the ex- 
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hunting grounds so much the better. 
You can then make of it a base from 
which to make side trips. You will ae- 
cumulate in this camp, whether log 
cabin, shack, or tent-shack, a collection 
of old clothes for the woods, tools, uten- 
sils, ete., that will add to your comfort 
and enjoyment without the bother of 
packing things with you each trip. 
For a side trip, you will need at cer- 
tain seasons, a small tent. Get one to 
suit your climate and locality. I find 
a 7x7x7-foot balloon silk tent, after the 
style of the George tent, very effective. 
It weighs 434 pounds, will sleep three, 
at a pinch; goes up with one pole 
(crooked or straight matters little) and 
eight pegs. It can be closed up in front 
like a wall tent or open like a Baker, 
for the fire in front. If you are where 
the climate is severe and camp in the 
winter, when the snowfall is heavy, a 
14-foot tepee makes a very good camp. 
The poles inside keep up the weight 
of snow and the fire in the center keeps 
it warm. This is a good tent if you 
are where the poles can be got and do 
not have to put it up every day, but in 
this size it is heavy for a back packer. 
The George stvle can be improved by 
having a flap to form a fly in front 
under which to cook on wet days at a 
few ounces increase in weight. 
Whatever form of bed you prefer, 
have some water and air proof material 
to put under you to keep out the damp- 
ness rising out of the earth. I tried the 
pneumatic sleeping bag, but later dis- 
earded it. In moderate weather it is 
good, but cold in the fall and winter, 
besides being heavy, 24 pounds with a 
blanket inside of it, and not too warm 
at that. My bed and tent now weighs 
less and I sleep warmer. The bed is 
made as follows: A piece of unbleached 
sheeting, 6 feet wide, 14 feet long, was 
procured and treated with linseed oil 
(balloon silk oiled is better and lighter, 
if you can afford it) and hung up to 
dry. Before oiling, however, get a 
hank of fish line or chalk line, sew this 
chalk line with waxed line thread clear 
around the edge of the sheeting by 
whipping over and over like a sail is 
sewn to a rope, the rings and snap- 
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hooks should be put equi-distant on 
both sides, and opposite each other so 
the snaps and rings will meet when it 
is folded, like sketch. Then oil and dry 
it. Use good boiled linseed. 





THE SHELTER TENT, 7x7x7, 4% POUNDS. 

Now take a cheap light cotton blan- 
ket in one piece, 6x12 feet. Spread this 
on the floor and on it lay five pounds 
of wool fleece, which is like cotton bat- 
ting, but is wool fleece instead of cot- 
ton, and is used for making comforts. 
Tie the fleece to the blanket as a com- 
fort is made (your wife will show you 
gow). The result will be blanket one 
side, fleece on the other, tied with 
knots 6 inches apart, all over the sur- 
face. Lay out the dry oilskin sheeting 
and on it, wool side next the sheeting, 
place the blanket; sew all around the 
edge, enclosing the wool between the 
blanket and sheet and tie through as 
before, so the comfort won’t slip on 
the sheeting, about 2 feet apart. You 
now have a bed 6x12 feet with 2-foot 
flap at end of oilskin to fold in when 
packing and to cover your head if 
without a tent and it rains. Fold this 
up and snap up both sides and you 
have a bed with room for two, and 
three small people at a pinch, or if you 
sleep alone, fold as for two, then fold 
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both sides in to meet in the center, and 
snap both lines of hooks. You then 
have one thickness of wool comfort 
under you and three over. It weighs 
ten to twelve pounds, wil! sleep one or 
two people comfortably, is waterproof, 
warm, clean and easy to air and keep 
clean and dry at all times under any 
conditions. Is easily packed, cheap, 
gives more warmth per pound than 
blankets, is, in fact, blankets and tarp 
combined, plus warmth minus weight, 
and it will last for years. The cost is 
from $9 to $10. With the George tent, 
7x7x7 feet, you have shelter and bed 
for two at a total weight of about 16 
or 17 pounds. Can you beat it? With 
the rest of the duffle rolled inside it 
makes a water-tight pack that will keep 
things dry and stand all kinds of hard 
knocks and treatment, but will always 
be on the job when wanted. If you 
happen to camp without putting up the 
tent on a fine night and a shower 
comes up, don’t worry, pull the flap 
over your head and ‘‘let ’er rain.’’ A 
light mattress cover in which to stuff 
dry grass, ferns, browse or whatever 
is at hand is worth earrying along and 
saves gathering a large amount of 
browse for a one-night bed. 

Have a good leather pack harness 
with long straps, the shoulder straps 
attached at the bottom with snap hooks 
instead of buckles; it is then easier to 
get in or out of. A good axe is also 
necessary, and be sure the handle is 
long, 27 inches to 30 inches, and the 
weight 2 to 214 pounds. The long han- 
dle gives a harder stroke and you can 
get both hands on it. These, with a few 
cooking utensils and the grub, will com- 
plete your pack for a side trip, and re- 
member, you can carry it all on your 
back if you go alone, and it will weigh 
30 to 35 pounds, and if two of you go, 
the same tent, bed, axe, grub bags, cof- 
fee pot, frypan, ete., do for both, and 
the weight per man is cut in half, Pack 
your food in round bags of paraffined 
duck, 7 inches in diameter, all to fit in 
a larger bag, 9 inches in diameter, 
which rolls up inside the bed and tent. 
You are then fixed to be comfortable 
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in any weather that is likely to come 
up. If on a fishing trip, take a Marble 
Game-Getter, or a .22 pistol or revolver 
of some accurate make; also a compass, 
water-proof match box, and a good 
man-size pocket knife. 

Personal tastes in kits, firearms, fish- 
ing tackle, etc., are as varied as like 
tastes in autos, dogs or wives, so no 
one can say what is or is not the best. 
Make your outfit conform to the eli- 
mate, the uses it will be put to, the cost, 
the nature of the country, where you 
will use it. In back-packing trips much 
of the pleasure thereof depends upon 
the outfit, so let Utility be the watch- 
word, and if you can’t utilize a thing 
don’t take it, and the more things you 
can utilize one thing for the more valu- 
able it is. Learn what not to take. 
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These few lines are not written for the 
experienced camper, but rather for the 
man in the city who has to be at busi- 
ness during the week, yet would like 
to get out week-ends, did he but know 
how, but cannot afford automobile, or 
trips to distant famed hunting and fish- 
ing localities. Take the train to some 
nearby station, or the street car to the 
edge of town and walk; or a rowboat 
or canoe down the river; or the old re- 
liable bicycle; any of these will get you 
to the spot you have selected. Let your 
outfit be simple and practical; expen- 
sive kits is not necessary. Remember, 
you got more fun out of that first muz- 
zle loader gas-pipe you owned than you 
have ever had out of your most expen- 
sive breech-loader. 

















beaver houses I ever saw. It is 


ty feet in diameter at the base.” 





A VERY LARGE BEAVER HOUSE. 


This photograph was sent to us by M. P. Dunham, one of the old- 
est frontiersmen of Montana, who writes: “This is one of the largest 


from Ovando, and rises eight feet above the water, and 


twenty miles 
is nearly thir- 


Placid Lake, about 


























CLIMBING GORDON TRATI. SWITCH-BACK, 


THIS IS MUCH STEEPER THAN IT LOOKS IN 


PICTURE 


AN ELK HUNT IN MONTANA 


DR. GEO. B. OWEN 


On the 18th day of September, 1914, 
I left Polson, Montana, in company 
with Howard Bratton, Harry Townsend 
and our old reliable elk hunter, Smoky, 
with four saddle and seven pack horses. 
The first night we camped on Crow 
Creek below the falls. While two of us 
prepared camp for the night the other 
two went out and caught a nice mess 
of brook trout for supper and break- 
fast. 

The next morning we got a fair start 
and had a hard day’s climb going over 
the Crow Creek pass, camping about 
four miles from Salmon Prairie on the 
Swan River. While going over the 
pass we saw much bear sign in the 
snow, some of very large ones. The 
next day we forded Swan River 
and had fine going. Camped at 1 
o’clock at Smith’s flats as feed was 
good and we had plenty time. On the 
following day we pulled nine miles far- 
ther on to the old Gordon ranch and 
made an early camp so as to give the 
horses a chance to rest and feed up for 


the hard day ahead of them. 
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The following morning we _ got 
packed up and were moving by 7:30 
and by 12 o’clock were on top of the 
divide, having made the elimb of the 
dangerous switchback of the famous 
Gordon trail in four and one-half hours. 
That night we camped at the foot of 
the divide on Lick Creek. 

While we were fixing camp Town- 
send went down to the little creek 
about four feet across and in thirty 
minutes came back with a basketful 
of beautiful trout. After eating Town- 
send and I returned to fish and Mr. 
Bratton and old Smoky walked two 
miles up to the head of the creek and 
the canon where there is a beautiful 
little lake fed by two glaciers and simp- 
ly alive with trout, and the most pic- 
turesque cliffs and rocks one will ever 
see. As the boys were sitting down by 
the lake watching some mountain goats 
play upon the rocks, three cow elk 
walked out of a bunch of alders about 
50 yards away. One of the cows kept 
looking back into the bush and old 
Smoky said to Bratton. ‘‘Now watch, 
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there will soon be a bull elk come out; 
that cow is looking back for him.’’ And 
sure enough, a beautiful specimen came 
walking out, stopped and looked at 
them for a time and went on. As it was 
four days before season opened they 
could not shoot. 

Next morning we found a part of our 
horses gone, and it was so late when 
we found them that we did not pull 
camp that day. The following day we 
went to the crossing of South Fork at 
Big Prairie, and struck some bad mud 
holes and saw several elk and goats 
during the day. Mr. Bratton killed a 
coyote that day. We had heard of the 
great fishing on South Fork and as old 
Smoky had hurt his knee the day before 
while hunting the horses we decided to 
lay over a day and fish in order to let 
his knee rest up. 

The following day Townsend and I 
started to fish with two hooks—and 
such fishing! I never believed that 
such could be possible. As the smal! 


trout were up in the creeks, the ones 


we caught ran from one and one-half 
to eight pounds. The moment your 
hook hit the water seven or eight big 
fellows would make a run for it. It was 
awful! In three minutes Townsend 
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took the extra hook off his line as he 
had just hooked two at the same time 
and said he did not intend to have his 
outfit all torn up. 

The next day we pulled down to 
White River and made camp as horse 
feed was fine here, and we decided to 
kill time until the season opened. 

The following morning Bratton and 
I took our horses and went to the head 
of Big Salmon Lake, while Townsend 
and old Smoky went up to head of the 
North Fork of White River looking for 
signs of mountain sheep. They camped 
out all night and did not reach camp 
until almost noon the next day. The 
next day we packed up and traveled 
to our permanent camp on Bartlet 
Creek, where we remained until the 
season opened. Up to this time we had 
had no snow and the grass and weeds 
were dry and very noisy to hunt in. 

We were tired of fish by this time 
and wanted fresh meat, so the night be- 
fore the first old Smoky said if we’d 
let him have that day for himself he 
would get his elk, furnish the camp 
in meat and then devote the rest of 
the time to showing us how to get onto 
the elk. 


Next morning we all left camp at 

















TROUT FISHING WAS A FEATURE OF THE TRIP. 


There is not a fish on this string less than 2 pounds in weight. 


Old Smokey—in background—says no 


fancy ‘“‘pole’’ for him, as he can’t man-handle them. 
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daylight, old Smoky and Bratton tak- 
ing one gulch, one on each side, while 
Townsend and I started for a basin 
which we knew contained elk, up on 
the top of the mountain. 

Just two hours and fifteen minutes 
after leaving camp I heard the roar of 
old Smoky’s gun. Townsend and [had 
almost reached our basin when I never 
heard such shooting in my life. A guide 
and three men he had out had got in 
ahead of us; in all they fired forty-two 
shots and got one small six-point head. 
This ruined our day, so we returned to 
camp and found old Smoky cooking up 
a big mulligan with a grin on his face a 


ie 
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such a large bull, but had seen better 
heads; still this was a beautiful head. 
I could put my .33 special between the 
horns at the top and not touch either 
one by a foot. 

About 3 o’clock it began a wet snow. 
It lasted all night, and next morning 
when we got up it was still coming 
down fierce and everything soaked wet, 
so there was no hunting. 

About 10:30 it stopped and old 
Smoky says: ‘‘Doe, if you want to kill 
your elk today, come on.’’ I said: 
‘*What, and all this wet snow on the 
brush ; we’d drown in five minutes; not 
for mine.’’ He says: ‘‘Oh, come on, it 
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FIRST ELK, OLD SMOKEY AND THE AUTHOR (HOLDING HEAD), AND MR. BRATTON BESIDE 
US. SMOKEHOUSE AND FISH RACK TO LEFT. 


foot long. He said that he had not 
gone far when he heard the old bull 
whistle. As I said, the weeds were dry 
and it was hard hunting. Then and 
there began a test of a foxy, crafty, 
wild animal with all his instinet alert, 
pitted against the skill and knowledge 
of a shrewd hunter who had made a life 
study of elk. It was interesting and 
really wonderful to note the skill neces- 
sary to get onto this smart old animal 
(a common hunter would have stood no 
chance at all), and I saw at once I was 
wasting time to try to hunt alone. 
Next day we went up and packed his 
bull out and I never saw such a beauti- 
ful animal. Old Smoky said that in his 
thirty-two years’ hunting he never saw 


won’t hurt you to get wet and those 
old bulls will have bells on today.”’ 

Well, I took this with a grain of salt. 
but he finally persuaded me to go. We 
had not gone a mile when we saw 
where a bull had bedded for the night 
and had got up and was feeding. Old 
Smoky says: ‘‘We’ll get him inside of 
a half hour.”’ 

I said: ‘‘ Like hell, we will.”’ 

He insisted we would, and said that 
it had snowed so hard that the bull 
had not fed since about three the day 
before and he would likely féed a 
couple hours before he started to travel. 
So we started to track him. I had 
hunted both black and white tail deer, 
but I soon found I knew nothing about 























trailing elk. The stunts old Smoky 
pulled off made me think at times he 
was crazy. Finally he swore he could 
smell the bull. Soon the tracks went 
zig zag across a small park and old 
Smoky says: ‘‘Now we got him.’’ I 
says: ‘‘I fail to see it.’’ He says: 
‘‘That old boy knows we are after him 
and he is in the bush on the other side 
of that park watching for us to come 
out on his trail in the park; but we’ll 
fool him.’’ So he pulled me back and 
made a quarter mile circle and came in 
from the opposite side. Finally he says: 
‘‘Now, just keep cool and imagine you 
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longest time making me see him, and | 
again discovered there was some skill 
and science in the art of hunting bull 
elk. One might be lucky and get them, 
but here again was where it was a case 
of no good hunter no elk. For in the 
first place I would have jumped elk 
from the other side of the park had it 
not been for Smoky, and again I never 
would have seen him until he started 
to run had it not again been for the old 
hunter, and the timber and brush was 
so thick that it would have been abso- 
lutely impossible to have got a running 
shot at him. 
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THE DAY THE AUTHOR BRCUGHT IN HIS ELK. 
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are shooting at a target.’’ There was 
the elk and he was a dandy. He was 
several minutes making me see the elk, 
though it seemed like a year to me, but 
at last I saw him through a bunch of 
brush about forty yards away, and 
broke both shoulders. I sure got a fine 
head—eight points on one horn and six 
on the other. My, but he did die hard, 
and they sure are a beautiful animal. 
He would grind his teeth and lunge 
trying to hook us, up to his last. 

I cannot see to this day how old 
Smoky ever saw him, for he was the 


I returned to camp and got two pack 
horses and went back and we packed 
out the head, scalp, hide and hind quar 
ters of my elk. 

The following day old Smoky sent 
Bratton and Townsend up into a pass 
where he said he was sure they would 
find elk, and he and I went after goat. 
When within two miles of goat coun- 
try we struck fresh tracks in snow of 
a large bull, five cows and two calf 
elk. As we had killed our elk and 
eould kill no more we only followed 
them because they were headed direct- 
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ly where we wanted to go. So old 
Smoky says, ‘‘Now try yourself out 
and see if you can track these elk so 
as to get that bull if you were after 
him; but remember, several elk are 
harder to get onto than one, as they 
are all on the lookout.”’ 

So I began what I thought a clever 
stunt at side trailing. All went well 
until we came to a narrow and very 
rocky gulch, just before entering a fine 
big basin. The elk were moving along 
a straight line for said basin and I hot 
on their trail. About this time old 
Smoky stopped me and asked what I 
intended to do. I told him that I had 
been in this basin and it was a beauty, 
and these elk know of it and are headed 
for it, and I am going in after them. 
He said: ‘‘Do you see where is the 
wind? If these elk should stop on this 
point and lie down what you are doing 
is to go direct into their wind and 
you'll never see them.’’ 

I said, ‘‘Man, you are crazy; these 
elk show by the course they are travel- 
ing that they have been here before 
and know of the basin and won’t stop 
up among these goat rock on top of 
this cold bare ridge when that beauti- 
ful basin lies half a mile away. I am 


not going to waste any time as it is now 
late and I am going to hit straight for 
that basin.’’ Well, he told me to go to it, 
but to remember a thing or two. ‘‘ First, 
that these elk know we are after them 
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and when they lie down they will have 
a lookout point; also remember an elk 
always does the thing you think he 
won’t do. Now, as we don’t want 
them, we’ll let you go, but if we were 
hunting for blood I’d make you back 
up and go around that big point and 
come in from behind that ledge of 
rock.’”’ 

We went on and in about 200 yards 
saw just as he had said, all seven had 
bedded on highest lookout points they 
could find, and we saw where they had 
thrown great streaks of dirt upen the 
snow in their mad dash down the hill 
when they scented us. Had we done as 
he said we would have come up behind 
them and been within thirty yards of 
them. It was too late to hunt goat, so we 
returned to camp and I said nothing, 
but made up my mind there was a lot 
about elk hunting I did not know, 

When we got to camp we found the 
boys there. Bratton, who hunted with 
a .22 high-power Savage, which old 
Smoky said would kill a bull elk prop- 
erly if you hit him in the eye, had got 
some fine shooting that day at a fine 
seven pointer, had shot him through 
broad-side five times, but let him get 
away. To leave wounded game in the 
hills always makes old Smoky mad, 
and after hearing the story said they 
must go tomorrow and get him and 
that had they not kept so hot after him 
and left him to lie down and get stiff 








SOME OF THE HORSES REFUSED TO FORD RIVER, RUNNING INTO BRUSH, AND THE PARTY 
IS WAITING FOR THEM. 




















OLD SMOKEY, THE AUTHOR AND MR 





TOWNS END 





SMOKEY PLEASED WITH 


SAYS HE IS 


HIS “TENDERFEET” HUNTERS. 


after wounding him that they would 
have got him that day. So next morn. 
ing, with a heavy thaw, we ali started. 
When near the place where the boys 
had left his trail the night before old 
Smoky took the lead and it was a treat 
to see him guess the zig-zag direction 
this foxy wounded animal took and to 
side- and cirele-track him until finally 
he saw him lying down in a bunch of 
brush, but try as he could, he could not 
make us see him. So finally he says: 
‘‘There is a good chance to show you 
how much lead a bull elk can carry 
unless hit in a vital spot. This gun of 
mine is a .33 Special Winchester and [ 
am shooting soft-nose bullets. I have 
a good open timber running shot and 
am going to show you what he will 
stand.’’ Before we could say anything 
he stepped to one side and yelled and I 
saw the big fellow raise up and start. 
He was no longer started than old 
Smoky threw his gun up (he ealls his 
gun Shorty) to his shoulder and there 
was a continual stream of fire poured 
from the barrel of that deadly firearm 
and you could positively see that poor 
elk flinch. Finally the last shot, I saw 
his knees give and Smoky quit shoot- 
ing though the elk was still on his feet 
and going. He went over a little raise 
and when we got there he was down, 
but had actually crawled forty yards 
and was ready to fight when we got up 
to him, and Smoky ended his life with 


his revolver. Upon examination this 
is what we found: 

Bratton the day before had hit him 
as follows with his .22 high-power Sav- 
age: Once high in the neck, once in 
left shoulder, but did not break bone; 
once in left hip, low down, breaking 
bone, and two times through bowels; 
Smoky had shot him twice through 
bowels, once through stomach, once 
through lungs (engine room, as Smoky 
ealled it) and once in right shoulder, 
breaking shoulder and two ribs, just 
tipping point of heart, breaking one 
rib on the other side and lodging under 
skin. I could not believe it possible 
for an animal to stand this awful bunch 
of shots from these high-power guns 
and soft-nosed bullets, and had I not 
seen it myself I doubt if I would have 
believed it. 

That night in camp old Smoky told 
us that unless a man was a fine shot he 
could not get too big a gun and to shoot 
as long as the elk remained on his feet. 

That left us with all our elk, except 
Townsend. Next morning we got up to 
find it was cold and a terrible crust on 
the snow. So we were discouraged, but 
old Smoky told Bratton and I to stay 
in camp oad get things gathered up. 
sack they..eat we had smoked, and 
some we had jerked, and be ready to 
pull out next morning. He and Town- 
send started, though you could hear 
them walk for a quarter of a mile, and 
Bratton and I went to work. 
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About three hours later we heard 
shooting and at 4 p. m. they came in 
with a beautiful six-point head. He 
was an old fellow with a very heavy 
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We sure had the time of our lives 
and if God is willing we are going back 
again this year, but not without old 
Smoky, for we learned there is some- 


beam, black horns and the most beauti- 
ful set of teeth I ever saw. 

Next morning we started for Swan 
River, where we remained two days to 
get our limit of deer, and then dropped 
over the divide and home with as fine 
a bunch of elk heads as was ever 
brought out of the South Fork, thanks 
to old Smoky. " 

It made us all feel sad to break camp 
where we had had such a good time, 
and really the fishing was such that IT 
think we enjoyed it as much as our elk 
and deer hunt. Also I got a beautiful 
freak white-tail deer head. 


thing to hunt elk besides shooting and 
long hikes; in fact, old Smoky never 
walks, for he creeps. He says that you 
ean neither outwalk nor outrun a bull 
elk, but must catch him after he stops. 

This was my first attempt at kodak 
work, and I must apologize for same, 
but am very sorry I didn’t carry my 
kodak in the hills, as I had chances to 
snap two bulls after being wounded 
and still alive. I use a 3-A Eastman. 
Believe me, boys, it is worth while. I 
would not have missed it for five years 
of my life. 


<Soooee> 








HOW BRITISH COLUMBIA IS PROTECTING HER GAME. 


Warned by the experiences in various territories in the United States, 
the game department of the province of British Columbia is doing much 
towards conserving the deer and game throughout that vast territory in 
the Northwest. According to reports just réceived at Washington from 
R. E. Mansfield, consul general at Vancouver, Canada, the provincial au- 
thorities have paid out during 1914 $21,000 in bounties to hunters, trappers 
and settlers, as a reward for killing wolves, cougars, coyotes and other 
flesh-eating animals known to be enemies of game. 

Consul General Mansfield’s report in part follows: 

“Bounties were given at the rate of $15 a head for cougars and wolves 
and $3 apiece for coyotes. Bounties were claimed on 382 wolves, 280 
cougars, and 4,138 coyotes. The Atlin and Skeena districts, along the 
Grand Trunk Pacific railway, secured most of the wolf bounties. The 
largest number of cougars were killed in the Richmond district, near Van- 
couver, no less than twenty-seven having been shot within the city limits. 
Columbia and Lillooet, on the line of the Canadian Northern railway now 
being built from Edmonton to Vancouver, report the greatest number of 
coyotes, 754 bounties being claimed by the former and 794 in the last- 
named district. Kamloops reported 624 coyotes and 13 wolves. 

“By destroying these animals of prey the game department believes 
that the lives of thousands of deer will be preserved. It is estimated that 
one full-grown cougar requires the equivalent of one deer each week for 
food, and as these big felines prey upon the young deer the destruction 
is great, especially in the breeding season, as the wolves and cougars kill 
many of the fawns while they are quite young.” 























IN ALASKA AND THE YUKON 


CAPT. J. P. HUBRICK 


On Sept. 15th, 1913, L. J. Cadbury, 
of London, England; 8S. R. Vereker, of 
Winnipeg, Manitoba; Guy Swineheart, 
packer and guide, and the writer, left 
the Shushana Glacier and headed for 
the Jenerk River, this being a tributary 
of the White, which in turn flows into 
the mighty Yukon. 

The Jenerk being in Yukon territory, 
Cadbury and Vereker had their full 
licenses to shoot up on that side. Our 
route lay through the new diggings of 
Chisana, where we laid in a few sup- 
plies at $1 per pound and up, then 
headed for Horsefelt Creek. Passing 
down from the headwaters of the Beav- 
er we saw a few sheep, but only ewes 
and lambs, the rams keeping higher up. 
So we did not shoot any as it was heads 
only that we were after. 

The third day brought us to Horse- 
felt, at its confluence with the Beaver. 
Here we killed a moose for camp meat. 
Next day saw lots of sheep but no good 
heads, also some caribou sign. Mating 
season was on, and the bulls were herd- 
ing their harems onto higher ground. 
Here Mr. Cadbury made an excellent 
shot on a wolverine, running, at 200 
yards, the bullet striking fair in the 
head. 

On the 23rd we packed two horses 
and went on, leaving Swineheart to in- 
tercept a horse we had previously sent 
to the Donjek, further down the White, 
for supplies, and was to come back this 
way. We reached Andy Taylor’s cabin 
on the 25th, and here Charley Vogel- 
berg was pressed into service to ac 
company us up the Jenerk. Having 
been on the boundary survey for sev- 
eral seasons in this district he knew 
the country to a minute. He was also 
to take care of all the meat left by us 
and freight it to Taylor’s cabin later 
on with dog-team, to be used by the 
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little group of prospectors who winter 
there. 

Crossing the White next day, all get- 
ting a cold bath, we were off for the 
big heads. Three days’ travel brought 
us to a mountain of mud, paint and 
pumice. We could go no farther with 
the horses, so retraced our steps to the 
last timber and pitched camp. This 
took us up to within seven miles of the 
glacier. Next morning everyone was 
up early bustling about, getting ready 
for the big hunt. After passing the 
mud-slides we worked our way up rock- 
ribbed, boulder-strewn canons until we 


reached the base of the Bald Hills; here 
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we started climbing westward and did 
not go far when with binoculars we 
could see sheep in every direction. At 
the foot of the glacier on Peavine Bars 
there was a band of ewes and lambs 
that reminded me of the early days of 
Colorado and Wyoming, only that the 
herder and dog were missing. The old 
rams were to be seen in twos and threes 
and as many as eight together, but they 
kept up on the higher benches. 
Cadwell and I tried an old ‘‘sport’’ 
at long range, but he only walked up 
a bench higher and lay down to watch 
us, seemingly a better judge of distance 
than we were, so we struck south 
around a higher mountain over rock 
sides and sharp depressions. After go- 
ing about a mile, Cadwell called my 
attention to three fine old rams about 
800 yards below us, standing on the 
rim of a deep gorge watching us. We 
decided that we must head them off 
or they would do the same to us, so we 
started walking toward them bearing 
off a little to the left, knowing they 


would cross the ridge below us or the 
gorge on our right, and then we could 
run back to the rim and smoke them 
up as they were emerging on the other 
side. We got within about 600 yards 


of them, when they started into 
the gorge. They walked leisurely over 
the rim; we waited until they disap- 
peared, then there was a foot race get- 
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ting to the edge. Well, Charley and 
Vereker heard us shooting and came to 
help us pack in three beautiful heads, 
Charley staying to take care of the 
meat. This made Cadbury’s limit of 
sheep on his Yukon license. 

Next day I went out with Vereker. 
We saw lots of rams, but they had poor 
heads, so we continued going higher 
until we saw a buneh of seven below 
us. Here we worked our way down 
onto a bench where they could not see 
us, and as we crawled out to a point 
where we could get within shooting 
range we spied one lying down, with 
a very fine head—TI think a record 
head. Well, we got him; also another 
one; but this particular one was a 
sight. The ends of his horns were 
broken, slivered and worn off until 
they were as blunt as a man’s fist. 
There were large old sears all over his 
head and nose, and he looked more like 
he had been fighting a rock slide than 
rams—surely a battle-scarred old rebel. 

Next day we hunted westward. After 
going about three miles we ran onto a 
single bull caribou with a fair head, so 
bagged him and went to camp. Provi- 
sions running short, and Swineheart 
not showing up, we decided to move 
back towards the White. In case he 
failed to reach us we might get sup- 
plies at Taylor’s cabin. We reached 
Caribou Creek October 2, eight miles 
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IN CAMP AFTER SUCCESS HAD CROWNED OUR EFFORTS 


from the White, and sent Charley to 
Taylor’s for flour and anything else in 
the grocery line they might have to 
spare. He got back with fifteen pounds 
of flour and a green cheese, and [ wish 
to say here it was the best cheese I 
ever ate. 

The first day’s hunting here proved 
to be a failure as we did not go high 
enough, but the sueceeding day we got 
two good caribou heads. On the 5th, 
us Vereker and I were climbing to 
reach the high tablelands in a heavy 
snowstorm we espied six moose at the 
head of a willow draw. They were also 
mating at this time of the year We 
made a detour and got to windward 
and then worked up to within 200 
yards and tried to pick a good head, 
but it was snowing so hard that antlers 
and willows all looked alike. Vereker 
would not shoot or permit anyone 
else to shoot any animal unless it 


had a fair head at least. 
We walked up to with- 
in sixty yards of them 
before they saw us and 
stampeded. We killed the 
two largest bulls and 
went to camp. Next 
morning we went up high 
again and bagged a forty- 
four-point caribou. Cad- 
bury and Charley got two 
good caribou heads and 
on their way to camp 
caught a moose taking 
his mid-day siesta, so 
brought his head along. 
Now we were entirely 
out of provisions. It was 
now a straight meat diet 
and no Swineheart in 
sight, so we decided to 
pack up and hike for Tay- 
lor’s. The horses were 
getting pretty thin and 
we had to load them to 
their ears. The men in the 


party had to pack one or 
two heads each. Arriving 
at the White about noon 


we found the. river run- 
ning lots of slush ice and 
had two channels to ford. 
Chopping the shore ice so as_ to 
get the horses in, we waded in 
and made the north shore without 
any mishap. Then we hurried for the 
little group of cabins at Taylor’s, ex- 
pecting to get into a warm cabin to 
thaw out, but they were all locked up 
and not a soul about the place. Our 
clothes were frozen stiff and everyone 
of us thought we were starving. The 
outlook was anything but cheerful, but 
here Charley arose to the emergency, 
being a friend of the Taylors, and with 
the aid of an axe he took out a window 
and soon we were all inside huddled 
around a roaring hot stove—-and say! 
didn’t that coffee smell good? Just 
then two men in a large poling boat 
came down the river headed for Daw- 
son, and it was about the last chance 
to get out that way as navigation 
would close in a few days. We hailed 
them and soon had Cadbury and Vere- 
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ker with their heads and equipage on 


board. ‘‘Adieu, Monsieur’’; and they 
were off for the Yukon, some 200 miles, 
thence by river steamer to Whitehorse, 
from there to Skagway by rail. There 
they were to catch a coast-wise steamer 
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to the westward for Ke- 
nai Peninsula, where they 
were to finish up on their 
-American licenses. 

Having previously ar- 
ranged for packers, and 
guides, Charley took one 
of the horses and went 
back to pack the meat 
down to the river bank 
and eache it securely 
against wolverine and 
other marauders, to be 
freighted down later. The 
other horse was all in, so 
we left him to winter 
with the Taylors. The 
writer made a burro of 
himself, taking blankets, 
tarpaulin, axe, gun, cook- 
ing utensils, and hiked 
for the Shushana. 

At Horsefelt we found 
Swineheart true to his 
post, still waiting for the 
horse that never re- 
turned. After learning 
that Cadbury and Vere- 
ker had gone down the 
White he mushed to the Donjek and 
from there canoed it to Dawson. 

Retrospectively, the hardships are 
forgotten, but the beautiful scenery 
and proud game animals with massive 
heads linger in our memory. 











AN ALASKAN CHICKEN YARD INVADED BY ‘THE RAILROAD. 
This photograph was sent us by Capt. J. P. Hubrick from the interior of Alaska, and 


shows how numerous and tame the ptarmigan are in that 


country. In some sections of 


Alaska they constitute a large part of the food supply of the natives. 











A MOUNTED SPECIMEN OF “FELIS CONCOLOR” 
PRESENTED TO SIR R. 


KILLED ON VANCOUVER 
McBRIDE OF VICTORIA. 
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THE COUGAR IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 
J. R. LOWTHER 


This feline with its wealth of nomen- 
elature, being variously known as 
cougar, panther, mountain lion and 
sometimes by the original name of 
puma, is probably more abundant in 
British Columbia than in any other por- 
tion of the North American continent 
Its habitat in this province is chiefly 
in the mountainous country south of 
the Canadian Pacific main line, and 
in the timbered wilds of Vancouver Is- 
land. 

The Provincial government pays an- 
nually a bounty of $15 each on over 
200 cougar, the greater portion of 
which are killed on Vancouver Island, 
as this animal may be found from Cape 


Scott, on the northern extremity, down 
to the suburbs of Victoria, the capital 
city. Only a few years since a large 
cougar was shot in the wooded grounds 
of Senator McDonald’s residence, al- 
most within a stone’s throw of the 
outer wharf, the discharging place of 
ocean liners, whilst during the winter 
of 1913-14 over twenty cougar were ac. 
counted for in the well-settled district 
of Metchosin and Rocky Point, being 
doubtless attracted by the number of 
sheep kept in that locality. The engineer 
of the powerhouse at William Head, ten 
miles from Victoria, was surprised 
when entering the engine house one 
morning last summer to find a cougar 
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in possession of the place. A rifle was 
speedily obtained and the undesirable 
visitor promptly dispatched. 

That the $15 bounty paid is not 
money wasted is proved by the destruc- 
tion wrought by this great cat among 
deer, sheep and even poultry. Like the 
tiger, and unlike the African lion, the 
cougar kills merely for the sake of kill- 
ing and frequently contents himself by 
sucking the blood of his slain victim 
and abandoning the carcass. 

A farmer in the Corvichan district of 
Vancouver Island informed me that he 
lost seventeen sheep in two nights, the 
result of raids by cougars. Whilst on 
the trail of one which was tracked and 
treed within seventeen miles of Vic- 
toria no less than three fine deer were 
found, the carcasses being scarcely 
touched by their feline destroyer. 
Quite recently a cougar raided the 
poultry yard of Mr. P. Suvik near Cape 
Scott and dispatched several of the 
feathered occupants. 

The first instance of a human being 
being attacked by a cougar in this prov- 
ince reached my ears the other day 
when the 10-year-old son of a settler 
near Bella Coola was attacked, but for- 
tunately not seriously mauled by a 
cougar whilst standing near his father’s 
house, his assailant subsequently escap- 
ing to the woods. 

The record size for a British Colum- 
bia cougar is held by one killed by Mr. 
Calvin Thompson of Campbell River, 
the skin measuring well over 9 feet 
from tip to tip. 

There is little doubt that this animal 
is nocturnal in his predatory raids, and 
this accounts for his being compara- 
tively seldom seen even by hunters, 
woodsmen, prospectors, ete. Col. Roose- 
velt says that only on two occasions 
has he come upon the cougar by chanee, 
in all other cases the large cat having 
to be tracked down by well-trained 
hounds, this being the usual way in 
which the large ‘‘bag’’ of felis concolor 
is obtained throughout British Colum- 
bia. Comparatively few are secured by 
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traps. That the cougar is a swimmer 
of no mean order is proved by his 
periodical appearances on Salt Spring 
Island, which lies fully a mile from the 
eastern shore of Vancouver Island; 
whilst the specimen shot in the pre- 
eincts of Stanley Park, Vancouver, is 
generally supposed to have swam the 
Narrows where a strong current would 
have to be breasted. 

The general number of cubs at a birth 
seldom exceeds two, but a month or so 
ago Mr. J. Craig of Parkville, whilst 
strolling through the neighboring 
woods with his dogs, came across a fe- 
male with four fair-sized young ones. 
After a somewhat exciting experience 
Mr. Craig managed to dispatch Mrs. 
Panther and three of her offspring, the 
remaining youngster being secured 
alive. 

Every shooting season sees one or 
more cougars being secured by hunters 
who are only equipped with shotguns, a 
good charge of No. 4 having on severa! 
occasions proved sufficient to put our 
largest feline resident out of business, 
whilst only last year I heard of one be- 
ing accounted for by a boy of tender 
years, armed only with that boy’s de- 
light, a .22. 

The coloration of the cougar varies 
considerably. In the Provincial Mu- 
seum at Victoria are two specimens, 
both having been secured within twelve 
miles of Victoria. One is of a bright 
tawny color, whilst the other is dark 
aspen gray. If shot during the winter 
the cougar exhibits a fur of consider- 
able thickness, which must compare 
strangely with that of specimens ob- 
tained in central or tropical America, 
reminding one of the fluffy winter- 
proof coat of the Siberian tiger against 
the sleek hide of his Bengal or Assam 
relative. As British Columbia and par- 
ticularly Vancouver Island is possessed 
of an ideal environment for its fauna, 
there is at present little danger of the 
total extinction of the cougar, which 
is to my mind one of the most interest- 
ing of our larger predatory animals. 
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ROBERT PAGE LINCOLN 


Exiles, they tread their narrow bounds 
Behind the iron bars. 

Where’er they turn the hand of man 
Their straining vision mars, 

Save only when at night they gaze 
Upon the friendly stars. 


See! There a golden eagle broods 
With glazed, unseeing eyes 

That never more will sweep the snows 
Where blue Sierras rise; 

And there, sick for his native hills, 
A sullen panther lies. 


What dreams of silent polar nights 
Disturb the white bear’s sleep? 

Roams he once more unfettered where 
Eternal ice floes sweep? 

What memories of the jungle’s ways 
Does that gaunt tiger keep? 


Such wistful eyes the hartebeest turns 
Beyond their cramped domain. 

They seem to see the yellowing leagues 
Of wind-swept veldt again. 

And look, a springbok lifts his head 
As though he smelled the plain. 


Exiles, they tread their narrow bounds 
Behind the iron bars, 

For thus the ruthless hand of man 
Each God-made creature mars. 

But oh, what hungry eyes they 
Up to the friendly stars! 


—GEORGE T. MARSH. 


raise 


It would be comforting to believe 
that animals in captivity, kept behind 
iron bars, for the entertainment of man- 
kind, feel a great sense of happiness in 
the questionable duty they are perform- 
ing. It would be comforting to think, 
viewing them in their sorrow, their 
nameless sorrow, that they had quite 
forgotten the freedom of that home in 
the wilds; and that they were perfectly 
content with their lot, as day for day 
they pace forward and back in the nar- 
row confines of their quarters. 

But, alas—it is not true! Man, given 
the great intelligence, perhaps because 
he has a voice, bemoans his fate in 
words. The mute animal whimpers, or 
growls, and mankind thinks of him 
only as a menace, to be killed if given 
freedom. See those stony eyes of this 
anima] behind the bars. Around, with- 
out, they are congregated to view him 
in his misery. Half-heartless, uncaring, 
uncomprehending people, why are they 
not haunted by those eyes that see and 
yet are so far, far away. Hour for 


hour those questionless eyes look, look, 
look, and yet they do not seem to see 
the forms of these people staring at 
them without. 

To one who knows the great lessons 
of Nature—who has intimately lived 
close to the breast of the Mother 
Earth, to him is this presented as a 
crime. To him who has watched the 
animals and the birds where the pine 
rears itself in the absoluteness of si- 
lence and peace; to him who has 
wandered where the wilds are as when 
God left the earth on the seventh day 
—who has felt the pulse beat of the 
cosmic forees—to him is this presented 
as a crime against the blessed free of 
Nature! 

It is not so bad when they are lying 
still, gazing into the limitless void! 

But they will rise after a time, and 
pace back and forth, back and forth, 
back and forth, nose to the edge of the 
eage—back and forth, back and forth, 
eternally. 

It would not be so bad if they could 
speak—if they could utter some words 
—if they could weep, or give way to 
their feelings somehow—but they can- 
not. Human miseries and sufferings 
may be the more vital in our consider- 
ation—God knows the world is no para- 
dise; but O, the comfort of speech, of 
utterance, some manner of telling man 
kind, the brotherhood, of it. But the 
animals have no tongue; day succeed- 
ing day they remain there in the prison- 
ing confines, stolen from their na- 
tive home in the hills, on the plain, 
and from the stream. 

I have heard of such a thing as 
sacrilege. Perhaps I mistake. This 
may be vastly entertaining, amusing, 
educational. Perhaps, because I. love 
Nature and the fullness thereof with 
heart and soul—perhaps, because, un- 
fettered, free, the world, the open road, 
the fields before me, and the stream, 
mine for the drifting—perhaps because 
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I ama sentimentalist, and not given 
over to scientific conventionalities— 
perhaps because of this I feel as I do. 

But when I look upon them my heart 
seems to turn to stone, and the tears 
hunger to overflow my eyeballs. Is it 
possible then that I see as far as those 
same eyes, bridging the same unguessed 
void? 

And then I would know it again; the 
moon at night, silvering the world with 
a sparkling radiance; the cool sanc- 
tuaries, deep in wood or forest fastness ; 
meandering trails between drooping 
green foliage; musical waters, where 
the thirst may be slacked; the seeming 
million birds warbling; the pines; the 
blue skies, and the whole world of 
peace, of freedom, of unconfined happi- 
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ness. Perhaps, with those same eyes | 
also could bridge the nameless distance. 

It is that dreaded pacing, forth and 
back, forth and back, forth and back; 
no goal reached, no hope assured; 
nothing but the blank today, the empty 
tomorrow—so on until death steals in 
to close those uncommunicative eyes 
forever! 


cnediapiiibadi 

Some of the zoological gardens of 
our country can with profit draw a les- 
son from Mr. Linecoln’s words. While 


many of such enclosures are conducted 
on proper lines, affording natural con- 
ditions and natural environments for 
the animals, yet there are such zoos 
that are a disgrace to the communities 
that support them.—KEditor. 




















FIVE HUNTERS GET FIVE MOOSE. 


Result of a hunt during the fall of 1914, seventy miles 


from Edmonton, Alberta, Can- 


ada. The successful sportsmen shown are Wm. Schwartz, Glage Dickinson, Jack Freeman, 


Tom Callaghan and Jack Stein. 
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No. 40—Trails 


The oldest writing in existence is the trail, 
and also the newest. When the sea cooled, 
and the first living thing crawled out onto 
the soft wet mud, there began the first 
trail of animal life. Whether any of the 
plants leave trails I do not know. I have 
never seen the subject mentioned except in 
fossils, of course. And from that hour, ages 
ago down to this very instant, the making 
of trails has been endless. A new trail 
begins with every birth, a trail ends with 
every death. “The End of the Trail.” What 
a world of suggestion those words contain. 
Some day I will write a story under that 
title, 

And now comes the question of writing 
something new about the trail. ’Tis a sub- 
ject at which thousands, since Time be- 
gan, have tried their hand. The Indian, 
scratc’:.ag in the dirt so that those who 
follow may read, has written his little es- 
say, all unconsciously, about that particu- 
lar trail. And while his hand wrote of the 
trail before him, his own feet were writing 
his own trail. 

But all trails are not impressed into the 
pages of Mother Earth. How about those 
subtle trails that a man leaves through a 
city? Or in the minds of his fellow men? 
For you can track him by such, and they 
are trails as surely as the stamp of the 
deer hoof in the mud of a forest pool. 
Whole races leave trails across the conti- 
nents, races that have long since died, most 
of them forgotten, and many of them un- 
known, ~ except for the tracks they left, 
mostly in the languages they probably 
helped to form. 

Or take the yellow fever germ. For cen- 
turies this animal preyed on man, ate his 
fill of human flesh like millions of tigers, 
only the eye could not see him. We found 
the gnawed victim; something has done it, 
but what? Men scouted for ages, hunted 
here and there, for a trail. At last an Amer- 
ican doctor, working in Cuba, following a 
faint track that his fellows jeered at, trailed 
the yellow fever animal from the human 
blood to the human skin, then into the bill 
of a mosquito, then into the intestines of a 
certain kind of mosquito, then into the fe- 
male of that winged tribe, then into the 
body of another human being. And in its 
lair, the body of a human being already suf- 


fering with yellow fever, that doctor found 
“the end of the trail.” No sheep-killing 
wolf, tracked along a bloody trail to his 
cave under the rock, and cornered therein 
with the torn carcass of a ewe was ever 
more sure trailed down than was the micro- 
scopic pack that had taken its tropic toll 
by the million throughout the past cen- 
turies. 

So if some keen trailer of the wilds, he 
who reads the snow like an open book, hap- 
pens to read these lines, let him never again 
smile behind the blundering back of some 
curved-shouldered, four-eyed doctor when 
the stranger to the hunting’ ground 
takes the imprint of the family milk 
cow for a moose track. On a _ newspaper, 
in the United States Secret Service, 
in the medical laboratory, in the _ his- 
torian’s study amid crumbling bricks and 
sheepskins of a forgotten people, in a thou- 
sand places where other trackers and 
trailers labor, this hawk-eyed son of out- 
doors would be even more helpless, more 
blind and stumbling than the doctor, the 
grammarian or the detective in the woods. 
Trailing wild things by their foot marks is 
a keen business, yet the keenest of the 
keen is the black of Australia, the lowest 
of mankind. ’Tis the one thing in which 
he shows even average animal intelligence, 
but at this, at tracking, he has no human 
equal, 

About tracking in the wilderness I know 
little if anything worth while. An Indian 
has me beat to all points of the compass. 
Tracking in the city, of that I know some- 
thing, yet have far more to learn. Each 
case brings up something new. For the 
benefit of the wilderness trailer I will tell 
a few secrets, common place to most 
trackers of men in the crowded haunts, but 
totally new perhaps to the readers of paw 
and hoof, Yet between the two, between 
the wild and the city trail, there is much 
in common. “Find the woman” say the 
French, and “imitate the cow” is the secret 
of the birch horn moose caller. ‘Tis exact- 
ly the same thing, only we give each a dif- 
ferent name. To name a thing, remember, 
is not to define it, not to tell what it is. 

An old way to catch a fox, the proverbial 
schemer of the animal family, is to put out 
a white chicken for him to catch. He does 
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so, and flings the snowy prize over his 
shoulder and trots off home to his den. A 
feather drops now and then, and the man 
with the gun comes later. 

To a hunted man his baggage is the white 
hen of the fox. ’Tis very had to follow a 
man, but ’tis very easy to follow his trunk. 
It is numbered and registered at every 
turn, and these records are often preserved 
for years in the files of the railroad offices. 
A man with no baggage, however, is quite 
another matter, Let a man cut loose from 
his friends and relatives, avoid his usual 
class of haunts, carry no baggage, never 
use the mails or the telegraph, keep sober, 
keep silent, and keeping among the 
crowds, and ‘tis only a matter of chance 
of ever getting trace of him. Occasionally 
a man does it, as the police records show 

some man badly wanted is never found, 
but ’tis rare. ’Tis too big a strain on hu- 
man nature, as a rule. “Find the woman” 
and sit still, and sooner or later he will 
walk into your hands. 

The mails, the telegraph, and other pub- 
lic concerns are supposed to be strictly 
secret, and they are so far as the general 
public is concerned, but they are all wide 
open to those who know. “Sleeping on the 
mail sacks” has caught many a criminal, a 
method that ’tis not well the dear public 
know too much about. So we will change 
the subject. The outdoor trailer does not 
give away all his secrets, you know, to the 
city tenderfoot, so the city trailer need not 
give all his to the tenderfooct with pine 
needle still in his pockets. 

The fact that railroads, city streets, 
mountain passes, and most of the other 
pathways of civilization are nothing but 
trails, and in their beginning were mostly 
game trails, is so well known and common 
place that we will pass over that part of 
the subject. 

But how about the trails of the sea? For 
there are such things, mine woodland 
dweller. To your eye the waves look just 
the same, look just like the forest floor 
to the mosquito-slapping clerk, but the 
sailor knows otherwise. You have wood- 
craft, he has sea-craft. The sea is laced 
with ship lanes, straight here, turn a corner 
there to avoid the rock ahead, curve way 
to the right to avoid the sand banks, just 
as does the land traveller, and for practical- 
ly the same reasons. A well packed trail 
is easily seen on land, and a muchly used sea 
route also has its signs, even visible to the 
eye, some times as plain as the blazes on 
the trees. Here is floating an empty cigar 
box, there a bottle, empty but corked, here 
kitchen refuse, all these things show on the 
surface of the water, just as they do around 
a newly deserted camp ground. When the 
owl picks a dodging, squealing rabbit from 
the snow, the white page tells the tale next 
morning. The surface of the sea told the 
same story over the sunken Titanic. 
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Columbus found a branch from a tree, and 
its fresh green leaves and red berries told 
him true that he was near .land, and land 
to the West, because of the ocean currents, 
and the direction they were flowing. Yes, 
the sea has its trails, even if the woods- 
man or the plainsman would scornfully 
ask—‘What does a sailor know about 
trailing?” How about hunting for a dis- 
abled ship, or picking up scatter lifeboats 
and rafts after a shipwreck? ’Tis a simple 
matter to the salt water trailer, he of the 
currents and the winds, but it would be a 
hopeless task for the most expert game 
tracker in the world. 

Trailing an idea to its birth is one of the 
most interesting kinds of tracking in the 
world. The greatest book on trailing has 
little or nothing to do with imprints in the 
soil, for ’tis Murray’s Dictionary of the Eng- 
lish Language, often called the Oxford Dic- 
tionary, When complete it will fill half a 
dozen books like Webster, will be as large 
as all the preceding English dictionaries 
put together. Every word that is, or ever 
was, in the language is tracked to its 
beginning, step by step—it is a multi- 
tudinous biography of words. 

History’s clotted page is being re-written 
in terms of cleaner things. We have be- 
come to trail, to back track the ideas, the 
forms of government, various social forms 
and customs, and from such research we 
are learning for the first time in the his- 
tory of the world why we shake hands with 
the right hand instead of with the left, why 
we lift our hats as a mark of friendship or 
respect, why we throw rice and old shoes 
at weddings, and other apparantly foolish 
things. And just as the apparently idiotic 
twisting of the trail in the snow, if fol- 
lowed long enough and intelligently enough, 
at last gives us a most excellent reason for 
it all, so trailing back such things as the 
children’s games tells us things heretofore 
undreamed of in history. Things of the ut- 
most value, too, not mere mental curiosi- 
ties. 

The trail is the story of the hunter and 
the hunted—not always, though, for some- 
times it is the tale of pure pleasure. Food, 
mating and play, then, seem to be the three 
things to which all trails lead. Fighting 
and gaining knowledge are but side issues 
to these three—food, mating and play— 
mere by products. All things, for instance, 
fight for all three reasons. And ’tis as true 
of the drawing rooms in Paris, Pekin, New 
York and New Orleans as it is of the woods 
of Maine or Oregon, or the sands of Death 
Valley, or the snows of the Pole Lands. 
The perfumed cigarette butt, the scrawled 
dance program, these tell one tale, just as 
the broken beer mugs, the bloody razor, the 
splintered chairs of the empty saloon tell 
their story*when the patrol wagon gets 
there and the reporters cast their eyes 
around for tracks—I mean clews. ’Tis easy 
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to tell the remains of a Sunday School 
picnic from those of an Elks outing. "Tis 
as plain as the difference between the 
tracks of a moose and a buck in the mud. 
They are all trails. 

Only the trails of the wild seem saner, 
cleaner, than most city trails, In the fall 
woods we find the tracks of the male deer 
following the foot prints of the female, aid 
in the alley ash can we find the faded roses 
that the man brought the woman a few days 
before. That is as it should be, right and 
normal in wood and city alike. But who 
ever found the doe chasing the disgusted 
buck for miles, yet the city trails show now 
and then the female, turned pervert, 
chasing down the man to whom she has 
thus made herself repulsive. 

Nothing is so interesting as a man-hunt, 
but it must be by man against man—male 
again male—for the man-chasing woman, 
be her object unwanted love, blackkmail, or 
malicious revenge, is an unnatural thing, 
abhorrent to all race instincts. 

In the wild the large tracks always carry 
the kill to the den, where grow the young, 
but in the city are many weary little trails 
of children’s feet, leading in the early dawn 
to the factory door, and back to the sodden 
home in the dark, where the grown beasts 
lie in idleness and fatten on their young. 
True, the males of some of the wild ani- 
mals kill their young if they can find them, 
but the reason is—all unconsciously on 
their part, of course—to thus force the 
mother animal to hide them well. In other 
words, if the young are thus safe from the 
male, they are safe from all other dangers. 
The cat family are particularly noticable 
for this exceeding wise but unlovely trait, 
and that is what makes the cat tribe the 
most wary, ever on the alert. The dull or 
careless of the tribe are thus weeded out 
in cubhood. 

The bustards are the only wild thing I 
ever heard of where the female pursues the 
male, and fights with other females for his 
favors. This bird seems to be the usual 
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exception in Nature that proves the rule, 
just the same as Huxley discovered one 
small sea animal whose blood flows from 
left to right for a certain number of heart 
beats, then reverses itself and flows back, 
instead of keeping up the continual circuit, 
as does the blood of all other animals. 

Such perversions of type, while rare in 
the wilds, are more common in the cities, 
and make one wonder at times if what we 
call Civilization is not bought at too high 
a price. Yet the big bulk of mankind fol- 
low the clean sane trails of the wild, and in 
civilization we must expect mental mon- 
strosities and physical degeneration in some 
few abnormal specimens to counter balance 
such superb flowers of the race as a Sandow 
or a Newton and a Shakespeare. Both are 
off-shoots, one down, the other up, both 
away from the average. The wild knows 
nothing of either, and is probably happier 
for it. For will the human outlast all the 
other animals on earth? I doubt it, 

Of the saurians, those prehistoric mon- 
sters, we have today nothing but their trails 
in the sandstones, and their bones. They 
grew so large and so powerful that they did 
not need weapons of defense, hence lost 
them, and were killed out by comparatively 
insignificant enemies. Will Man follow the 
same trail? It may be so. The wolverine 
has come down from the earliest times, as 
measured in geology, practically unchanged. 
He has seen thousands of races born, flour- 
ish and die out. Will Man see the wolverine 
go? Or will the wolverine see Man depart? 
Fancy the last human foot print made on 
this earth? Some day that track will and 
must be made? “The End of the Trail,” 
the End of the Human Race. But other 
trails will go on and on. Some we know 
not today, and some of today that we look 
on with indifference. Fancy a woodland 
tracker pointing to an imprint in the mud 
and saying—‘That track will be by the 
pools when there is not a human foot on 
this globe.” You men who know the tracks, 
tell us which ones they are. 


On That Claim 


Years afterward I pondered 
Of the fourteen months I squandered 
And the days I went unlaundered, 

On that claim. 


Of beans, I ate unnumbered dishes, 
And of canned Norwegian fishes 
I compiled a feast delicious, 

On that claim. 


But for real feeds I had bacon, 

*Till my innards took to aikin’ 

With a pain there was no shakin’, 
On that claim. 


Yet when the past is laid away 

Beyond our reach, like yesterday, 

Memory shades the grief to play. 
Oh, you claim! 


Those were days devoid of strife, 

No conventions bothered life, 

A man could eat peas with his knife, 
On that claim. 


And now, midst high-life’s luxuries, 
I voice this wish on bended knees: 
“Give me crackers and some cheese,” 
On that claim. 
FRANK A. BROWN. 
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Angler’s Fireside 


Letter No. 123.—Still Winter Fly-Fishing. 


Editor Angling Department:—I beg to 
differ with you regarding trout taking a fly 
here in the winter time through press of 
appetite or being less shy on that account. 
In many spring streams here there are flies 
or bugs on the surface about midday, almost 
any day during the winter. Now, trout may 
be seen feeding upon those insects, and if 
you are fortunate enough to have the 
proper fly it is possible to pick up a few 
of them. Fish are in perfect condition and 
much more gamy than in the summer time. 
It is by no means an easy task to get trout 
to take a fly during the winter, but I have 
succeeded in landing a few at different 
times during each of the so-called winter 
months. These spring streams never 
freeze and there is an abundance of food 
at all seasons of the year. Our winters 
are generally mild, this one in particular 
(1914-15). Only two nights did the ther- 
mometer go below zero, then only two and 
four degrees.—E. A. W., Livingston, Mont. 


Answer:—‘“Every true angler believes in 
fish conservation,” a statement which must 
be allowed to stand. I do not believe that 
winter fishing with fly or bait is in line 
with the angler’s best interests, Of course, 
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conditions differ, but a year ‘round open 
season appeals to me as hardly the part of 
wisdom. Better rest the water during the 
season of ice and snow, even if you are so 
pleasantly situated that snow and ice is the 
exception. I have never fished in mid- 
winter, for our closed season lasts from 
September to April, and I propose to keep 
the law. Those who have essayed the at- 
tempt, with bait, have reported that it is 
“dead easy” to take trout. As. to winter 
fly-fishing, it is out of the question when 
the thermometer drops, say, to 30 below. 
You of the West have great fishing, a pre- 
cious heritage that imposes moral obliga- 
tions. While I am not acquainted with con- 
ditions, still I am of the opinion that winter 
fishing with fly or bait should be frowned 
upon. Perhaps I am dead wrong regarding 
winter fly-fishing; apparently am, unless, as 
you say, there are insects upon the surface. 
Here where the snow lies deep upon the 
ground, and even spring brooks are put to 
it to prevent Jack Frost’s getting the better 
of them, I have yet to see trout rising when 
the earth and water is locked by he of the 
hoary hair. I have haunted open places, 
but I have yet to see my first trout upon 
the surface. Why should they rise, anyway? 
There is nothing to rise for. Insects in 
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winter would naturally make fly-fishing not 
only possible but successful. Still I raise 
the question if it be wholly wise —O. W. S. 


Letter No. 124.—Another Large “Rainbow.” 


Editor Angling Department:—We are 
sending you herewith a picture of a rainbow 
trout taken from Moran Lake, Mont., which 
weighed 12 pounds and 4 ounces; was 27 











A 12-pound rainbow. 


inches long, 74% inches deep; line used test- 
ed 60 pounds.—S. C., Eureka, Mont. 

Answer:—Two pictures were sent, one 
showing the fish alone; the other, and the 
one published, showing fishermen and fish. 
As we anglers gaze at the picture we can 
imagine the battle, yet our correspondent 
says nothing of that; probably he just could 
not do the matter justice. However, we are 
sorry he forgot the matter of tackle and 
method used—only “a 60-pound line.” Was 
it a hand-line? Not much sport in that, 
surely. One of the fishermen holds a rod 
and reel in his hand, so probably the fish 
was caught on that. Was live bait used, or 
did the angler lay an “easy fly,’ or perhaps 
it wes a spoon that brought the monster to 
net. Anglers who read this will understand 
that we want complete information regard- 
ing how, when and where, not simply pic- 
tures of big fish.—O,. W. S. 


Letter No. 125.—Colorado River Trout. 


Editor Angling Department:—I have just 
had the trout of the Little Colorado iden- 
tified by Professor Gilbert of Stanford Uni- 
versity. They are the Salmo pluraticus, so- 
called cut-throats, and are peculiar to the 
Colorado Basin. However, I don’t quite 
“savvy” that term cut-throat. I always be- 
lieved that the Salmo clarkii, the variety 
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with the long splashes of crimson under the 
gills, were the cut-throats—the variety com 
mon to Montana and the North Pacific coast, 
you know. How large a Salmo pluraticus 
have you seen? The record one here 
weighed 8 pounds.—J. W. S., Greer, Ariz. 

Answer:—Perhaps there is no more con- 
fusing group of trouts than the cut-throat 
series. If they were all like the parent 
form, to which you refer, Salmo clarkii, we 
would have no trouble in identification; but 
unfortunately, such is not the case, Not 
only do they differ wonderfully in colora- 
tion, but in size as well. To illustrate, the 
trout of Klamath Lakes reach a weight of 
17 pounds or more, while in the Sawtooth 
Mountains adult fish weigh only 4 ounces 
All depends upon the character of the water 
and abundance of food. Not always is the 
red slash upon the throat distinguishable, 
hence your trouble and ours. I have tried 
to locate some information regarding the 
size of the fish, but though I have searched 
many a Fish Commission Report, little has 
resulted. Says “American Food and Game 
Fishes”: “In all the headwaters of the 
Colorado is found another representative of 
the cut-throat series (Salmo pleuriticus). It 
is abundant throughout western Colorado 
and in all clear mountain streams in Ari- 
zona. It is common in the Eagle and Gun- 
nison, where it reaches a good size and is a 
game fish of very high rank.” I append a 
list of this series, cut-throats, giving scien- 
tific and common names. 


SCIENTIFIC NAME. COMMON NAME. 


Cut-throat 

Yellowstone trout 

Silver trout 

Lake Tahoe or Truc- 
kee trout 

Silver trout of Lake 
Tahoe 

Utah trout 

Spotted trout of Lake 
Southerland 

Long-headed trout of 
Crescent Lake 

Salmon trout of Lake 
Southerland 

Rio Grande trout 

Colorado River trout 

Salmo bouvieri Waha Lake trout 

Salmo stomias Green back trout 

Salmo macdonaldi Yellow-fin trout 

Oo. W. S. 


Salmo Clarkii 
Salmo lewisi 
Salmo gibbsii 
Salmo henshawi 


Salmo tahoenis 


Salmo virginalis 
Salmon jordani 
Salmo bathoecetor 
Salmo declivifrons 


Salmo spilurus 
Salmo pleuriticus 


126.—How to Fasten Fly to 
Leader. 


Letter No. 


Editor Angling Department:—Will you 
please inform me how to fasten on the end 
fly?—A, E., Stanwood, Wash. 

Answer:—If you are using the ordinary 
snelled fly, bending it on to the end of the 
leader is a simple matter. Of course the 
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METHOD OF FASTENING 
SNELLED FLIES FO 


END OF LEADER 


— 


end of the leader is looped, so slip the fly- 
loop over the end-loop of the leader, pass 
the fly up through the leader-loop, draw 
down. (See drawing No.1.) You will have 
first softened both leader and fly between 
moist felt pads. There are other methods 
of joining, but this is good and generally 
used. I make my own leaders as a rule 
and when I do I see to it that the end-loop 





TAM KNOT FOR EVED HOOKS 


No. 2 


DOWN OVER 


is large enough for the fly to pass through 
with ease. If you are using eyed flies you 
will dispense with the end-loop, fastening 
the hook directly to the end of the leader, 
employing the jam-knot. (See drawing No. 
2.) Some anglers prefer the turtle-knot, 
though I use the former. Which ever knot 
is used, the end of the gut should be clipped 
away after tying.—O. W. S. 


Letter No, 127.—Re-enameling Steel Rods. 


Editor Angling Department:—Have been 
repairing our steel rods and they should 
be re-enameled. Can you tell me where 
paint can be secured?.—W. E. A., Morrill, 
Neb. 


Answer:—You know, of course, that in 
order to get best results enamel should be 
“baked in.” Perhaps the work might be 
done at a bicycle repair shop, that is, if 
they possess an “oven” as some do. How- 
ever, if you desire a real good job I would 
suggest that you send the rod back to the 
Bristol people, mentioning this Angling De- 
partment and they will re-enamel for 50 
cents per rod. Of course the Horton Mfg. 
Co., have facilities for the work unposses- 
sed by the ordinary or extraordinary 
enameling shop. I understand that the rods 
are left in the ovens for 16 hours after 
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each coat is applied, so are thoroughly 
baked. If you do not care to send to 
Bristol, Conn., then you might secure air 
drying enamel from your local bicycle shop 
and apply yourself. Some years ago I re- 
enameled my bicycle, using an enamel sold 
by Sears, Roebuck & Co., cost me only 18 
cents, and wore well. I do not see why the 
same might not do for rods. Of course it 
would not wear as well as the baked in 
surface.—O. W. S. 














A 5-pound mountain trout caught in Madi- 
son River, Mont. Compts. C. Smith, 


Letter No, 128.—Building a Rod for Salt 
Water Angling. 


Editor Angling Department:—I wish to 
make a rod for coast fishing and desire 
some information regarding material, 
length, number of joints, ete. I intend 
building a one piece rod, that is, butt and 
tip. Are you going to give us home articles 
upon salt water angling?—T. E. C., El 
Centro, Cal. 

Answer:—I am not familiar with the 
sporting goods dealers of San Francisco, 
but I presume almost any large house will 
secure the wood you desire, either in the 
round or square, Abbey and Imbrie, N. Y., 
list materials generally used. I presume 
you will find bethabara about the best wood, 
at any rate it is most generally used, 
though greenheart and lance wood are also 
used; split bamboois more and more com- 
ing into favor. Think perhaps you will 
have fairly good success with the first wood 
mentioned—bethabara. I do not just under- 
stand what you mean by a one-piece rod— 
“that is, butt and tip;” I would call that a 
two-piece. I would recommend the long 
tip and separate hand-grasp construction, 
for then by making two tips you virtually 
have two rods, practically no chance of the 
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hand-grasp breaking.. You can make one 
tip longer than the other, so have two 
lengths, My rod has two joints of equal 
length, ferrule in middle, but I do not rec- 
ommend it. I judge you wish a light rod, 
so would say build about 6 feet 11 inches 
over all. Length of tip, 4 feet 11% inches. 
Hand-grasp 2514 inches. Such a rod should 
weigh from 11 to 13 ounces according to 
material. Would use two-way top; first 
guide 10 inches from top, with second 13% 
below first. Some anglers place double 
guides at both points, so that rod can be 
used both ways and avoid warping; mine 
is so built. Material for such a rod would 
cost in the neighborhood of six dollars. 
Before undertaking to build I would strong- 
ly urge you to buy Frazer’s “Amateur Rod- 
making,” will cost you only 75 cents from 
Outdoor Life, and may save you more than 
five times that amount. Yes, from time to 
time, articles will appear upon sea fishing. 
— O. W. S. 


Letter No. 129.—Trout Fishing at an 
Altitude of 10,000 Feet. 

Editor Angling Department:—My wife, 
little boy and I live the year around at 
Echo Lake, which is situated about ten 
miles southwest of Idaho Springs at an 
altitude of some 10,500 feet. Echo Lake 
contains about 37 acres and is owned by 
Mr. F. D. Mann of Burlington, Colo. Mr. 
Mann some time ago placed 185,000 rain- 
bow trout in. the lake, with the result that 
today the fish are numerous and measure 
something like a foot long. We are about 
four miles from the two Chicago Lakes, 
which are stocked with native trout, also 
the same distance from Lincoln (Lost) 
Lake, which was stocked with Eastern 
brook. Summit Lake, seven miles distant, 
is quite large for a lake so high and is 
something more than two thousand feet 
deep in places; contains both native and 
rainbow trouts, some of them very large. 
These four lakes I believe still belong to 
the Government. Chicago and _ Lincoln 
Lakes are just at timber line. 

In the March number I noticed a ques- 
tion by J. M. B. relative to rainy and good 
weather fishing. Now on the second day 
of last August, a very rainy day, I walked 
around Echo Lake casting now and then 
where I could find room between the trees, 
which then stood at the water’s edge. Not- 
withstanding the fact that a hard rain was 
falling, accompanied with sharp flashes of 
lightning and heavy peals of thunder, I 
caught ten of those rainbows, measuring 
from nine to twelve inches each. This was 
a better catch than any of us made in the 
same length of time during the summer. I 
used Royal Coachman and Gray Hackle 
flies tied on number six hooks. We use 
about the same flies for fishing after dark. 
—R. E. F., Idaho Springs, Colo. 
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A string from Echo Lake, Colo. Compts. 
R. 


E. Farley. 


Answer:—I have never had the pleasure 
(?) of fishing a lake in the rain, but I can 
easily see that under such conditions a man 
might have unusual success. The water, 
being exposed to the sky, as upon a broad 
river, would reveal to the fish the action 
of the rod. I have found oftimes, when 
fishing an open pool upon a still summer's 
day that trout would not rise until some 
vagrant breeze roughened the surface of 
the water. The last day of last season, as 
I think I have before mentioned in this de- 
partment, I was fishing an open stream in 
the midst of a mid-summer down-pour and 
thunder-storm: yet the trout took the flies 
with avidity until the water became dark 
with mud. Indeed, they took the lures right 
at my very feet, apparently unable to see 
me. But you will note that question mark 
after the word “pleasure.” Honestly I can 
find little pleasure in fishing in such 
weather. I had a whole lot rather fish by 
the open fire-place with some such book 
as Southard’s “Trout Fly Fishing in Amer- 
ica” in my lap.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 130.—Good Results From Bass 
Planting. 

Editor Angling Department: 

long been considered fishless, but owing to 

the wise efforts of Prof. Dyche, who built 


Kansas has 


for us a hundred thousand dollar fish 
hatchery, today we have good angling for 
such fish as bass, crappie, blue gills, sun- 
fish and black spotted catfish. I am a 
lover of fly fishing and like to make my 
own flies, thovgh I have experienced some 
trouble in securing materials. Can you tell 
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me where I can secure gold and silver 
tinsel? Though I have tried to get it ina 
number of places have never been able to 
do so, and have fallen back on the cheap 
stuff used to decorate Christmas trees.— 
R. B. Y., Hutchinson, Kan. 

Answer:—Prof. Dyche certainly did a 
great work for your state, in providing you 
with game fish, and deserves to be remem- 
bered gratefully by all anglers and sports- 
men. The crappy affords plenty of sport 
to the angler satisfied with a battle on light 
tackle, even the sunny, of fragrant memory, 


is not to be despised if angled for with a 
21%, ounce rod and fuzzy wuzzy lures. Oh, 
I know there are people who say that sun- 
fish will not rise to flies, but I know they 
will, as will almost any fish upon occasion. 
I have had rare sport angling for river 
pickerel with flies. Now laugh. Regarding 
gold and silver tinsel: Can be secured of 
Abercrombie Fitch Co., 53-55-57 West 36th 
St., N. Y. The wide will cost you 35 cents 
and the narrow 25 cents. There is a non- 
tarnishing silver tinsel which sells at 75 
cents per large spool.—O. W. S. 


Trout Lore 


Chapter 19.—How to Tie Artificial Flies. 
Just A Smattering of the Art for Those Who Must Tie a Make-Shift Fly. 


Every trout fisherman should learn to tie 
flies for himself, for the day will come 
when his fly-book will not meet the needs 
of the occasion. More 
than once I have turned 
certain defeat into a 
certain victory by my 
skill with thread and 
feathers. To be able 
to match any stream-need is a most valu- 
able asset. Now that I have said that, let 
me hurry and add that most of us never- 
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theless will be willing to purchase our flies 


from such master-craftsmen as Miss Frost 


and Mrs. Keene, for only after experience 
is it possible to produce such perfect speci- 


mens of the fly-tyer’s art. I sometimes 
think that the fly-tyer is born, not made. 
Some of us can never get the feathers to 
lie in place, or the finished fly to appear 
smooth and even; after we have failed 
again and again, we will be more than will- 
ing to pay a dollar a dozen for our fuzzy 
wuzzy lures. Never mind if you can not 
produce a perfectly shaped fly, it is dollars 


to doughnuts that the scraggy object you 
can fashion will take fish as readily. 

In the brief compass of this chapter we 
can tell you how to tie one or two flies 
only, but the method is very much the same 
for all. For further information see ‘“Arti- 
ficial Flies and How to Tie Them,” Ship- 
ley: “How to Tie Flies for Trout and 
Grayling’, McClelland; “Salmon and 
Trout,” Harris; or the author’s “Fly 
Tyer’s Work Bench” which ran in Outer’s 
Book from October ’12 to August ’13. 

The tools required are few and simple. 
A professional fly-tyer’s vise is very con- 
venient, (Fig. 1) but for the tyro a simple 
toy-vise from the ten cent store will serve 
as well. You will need a pair of embroidery 
scissors and a pair of 
spring pliers or 
tweezers. All the oth- 
er articles you can get 
along without. Indeed, 
you can get along without a vise, you will 
have to when on the bank of a trout stream, 
so it is well to learn how in the beginning. 





TOOLS 
REQUIRED 
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As to materials,—a feather duster from the 
ten-cent store will supply feathers, a bit of 
shoe-maker’s wax lacking the special wax 
made for fly-tying, some shellac varnish, a 
spool of winding silk and a few snelled 
hooks. Remember, this is a short cut to 
fly-tying, so you can use the snelled hooks 


instead of following the better method of 
snelling your own. 

The easily made hackle is a good fly to 
begin on. Place one of the snelled hooks 
iin the vice, shank up, and pass a waxed 
thread several times about the shank. (See 
Fig. 2.) Now build up a body for the in- 
sect to be, shaping it 
as you desire, using 
mohair, cotton, even 
twine. Hold the body 
in shape with several 
turns of the waxed thread, working back 
to the bend of the hook. (Cut 3.) Take a 
feather (Hackle) by the extreme point, be- 
tween thumb and forefinger of the left 
hand, and with thumb and fore-finger of 
the right hand, stroke the fibres downward 
so that they will stand out. (Cut. 4.) With 
the hanging waxed thread catch in the very 
tip of the feather (Cut. 5.), and holding the 
silk against the mid-rib, pass the feather 
about the shaped body. You will be sur- 
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prised to see how the little filament will 
stand out, “like the quills onthe fretful por- 
cupine.” With a pinpoint pick out all fila- 
ments that may catch under. Fasten the 
thread about the end with three or four 
half stitches, cut off the quill, place a drop 
of the shellac at the end and you are done. 
On the stream’s bank you may have to get 
along without the shellac, though a fly will 
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not stand much grief without. I have used 
a bit of soft pitch for the purpose, and even 
a drop of melted chewing gum. 

There will be days when you must needs 
tie a fly possessed of wings and tail, like 
the professor, for illustration. Begin ex- 
actly as you did before, laying a few fila- 
ments of scarlet feathers (scarlet ibis) at 
the bend of the hook, 
a bit of gold tinsel for 
“ribbing,” and _ three 
strands of peacock 
herl, catching all in 
with a few turns of the 
silk. At the head 
catch in a hackle for legs, and a couple of 
white feathers for wings. Whole operation 
is set forth in Fig. 6. Now take up the 
filaments of peacock herl and pass them 
carefully about the body-form, working 
with the waxed thread in the same hand. 
Before you leave the rear of the metamor- 
phosising fly, be sure that the scarlet tail 
feathers are in the position you desire them 
to occupy, placing them with the herl and 
winding silk. As you wind the body-form 
with the herl be careful to keep the silk 
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underneath. Next—you have “tacked” the 
ends of the herl in position with two or 
three turns of the waxed silk—take up the 
tinsel and wind it about the body in even 
spirals, drawing down firmly; when the 
head is reached, be sure that the tinsel is 
caught securely by the winding silk, Now 
lay the hackle in position about the head, 
winding so that the filaments stick back- 
ward over the body; a little experience will 
enable you to “hackle” very creditably. 
You will note this difference between the 
fly we are now tying and the one just tied; 
in the hackle, the hackling extends the 
whole length of the body, from head to tail, 
but in the Professor, only about the head. 
When the hackles are all picked out, bend 
back the two white feathers, wings, and 
bind them in place with the waxed silk. 
(Cut 8.) Now place the drop of shellac on 
the head and your fly is completed. Be- 
fore attempting to build a fly, study the 
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same pattern from the hand of a finished 
workman, base size if possible. 


From these directions and drawings it 
will be easy to take up the many variations 
in form and color. A red tag at the rear 
can be added from floss or even wool yarn. 
If a red waist is needed, like the Royal 
Coachman’s, the red 
wool is tacked in 
when the body is being 
shaped, and wound 
about the form, the end 
being covered with the herl or other body 
material. From the above you will get a 
smattering of fly-tying knowledge, enough 
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to make a fly, if necessity demands that 
you must, Naturally many questions will 
arise regarding material as well as concern- 
ing methods, all of which are answered in 
the work referred to in the second para- 
graph of this chapter. 


It is surprising how much material one 
can discover, material too, that will build 
a fly as attractive to the fish as some of the 
finished products of the expert artist. For 
instance, the blue jay will furnish blue 
feathers of wonderful 
color and texture, as 
will also the king 
fisher. (You remember 
“The Blue Jay Feath- 
er’, published in March Outdoor Life). We 
have common birds with bright red feathers; 
all you have to do is to keep your eyes 
open when walking in the country and you 
can pick up feathers that will supply your 
needs. A friend of mine is owned by a par: 
rot, and the feathers her master drops are 
brought to me; as a result, many a beauti- 
ful little fly finds its way into my book. 
Then too, if you wish to go into the matter 
somewhat extensively, you can purchase a 
white cock and from his neck secure 
enough hackle to supply your tool box with 
reds, grays, browns, etc., for with Diamond 
dyes you can easily dye to the required 
color. Of course, dyed colors are not as 
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durable as natural ones, but the chances 
are that the colors will outlast the fly. 
I have little trouble. Last year while dyeing 
I happened to produce a few bunches of 
a wonderful purple color, and do you know, 
they made up into flies unlike any natural 
insect I have ever seen, but those flies took 
trout on bright days. All of which proves 
what I have elsewhere said, “You never 
know what a trout wants.” J] have created 
temporary flies cut of thread, green grass 
and flower petals. From a raveied bit of 
red handkerchief I have more than oiuice 
fashioned a killing fly. Why, you can make 
a very creditable white miller from the fuz- 
zy bark of a white birch. The common 
barn-yard fowls, turkeys, guinea hens, 
ducks, pigeons, all these will supply feati- 
ers. If you do not hunt wild ducks and 
have a friends who does, cultivate him, it 
will be worth your while. 1 have made a 
trout “buck-tail’ ont of hairs from a gray 
squirrels’ caudal appendage. I might 
write of makeshift material for an hour 
and not mention all of the material that 
you can press into service. “If needs must, 
needs can.” 

So I have lightly touched this matter, 
seeking only to give you a smattering of 
knowledge, but enough to serve should you 
come up against a day when your fly-book 
fails to meet the needs of the hour, the 
trout rising to something other than you 
possess, If, as has been more than once 
asserted, “necessity is the mother of in- 
vention’, then the angler can always dis- 
cover fly-material that he can press into 
service for the time being. Let. me urge 
upon you, if you desire to know something 
of the fly-tyer’s art, that you invest in 
some standard work upon the _ subject. 
However, as said in the opening paragraph, 
it is far better to purchase flies ready made 
unless you have plenty of time at your 
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command. You cannot learn to “tie a fly to 
a miracle” in a single evening’s practice, 
expertness comes only after long and pa- 
tient effort. It is possible for even a duffer 
to tie a fly however, using the rudest 
material, that. will win fish. I have added 
this chapter to Trout Lore because urged 
to do so by a number of anglers who said 
it was needed. O. W, SMITH, 
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trout stream with some enticing features. 


Trout of the Western Waters 


IV.-The Steelhead Trout (Salmo-gairdneri). 


The steelhead trout, known also techni- 
cally as Salmo rivularis, and commonly as a 
salmon trout and a hardhead trout, is one 
of the most common fish of the Pacific 
coast waters of the West. Essentially it 
ranks both as a game and a food fish. 
Commercially speaking, the steelhead trout 
is a most valuable addition to the large list 
of the salmon, et cetera, and is canned in 
great quantities, both along the Washington 
coast, and northward into British Columbia 
and Alaska, which is the principal stamp- 
ing ground of this peculiar fish. The 
southernmost termination of the range of 
the steelhead trout is the waters of Cali- 
fornia. The steelhead trout is found as far 
south as the Sespe River in California; and 
is found northwardly in the rivers and 
streams of Santa Cruz county, below San 
Francisco. In the Santa Cruz streams it is 
considered a highly game fish and is dili- 
gently angled for by any number of the 
piscatorial element who, when questioned 
as regards the gaminess of the fish, re- 
spond with valiant commendations in be- 
half of the silvery one. That the steel- 
head trout does take the artificial fly, as 
used in fly-casting, has been proven too 
conclusively as pure truth. One writer 
says regarding the steelhead: 

“It is found in the coasiwise streams of 
California, Oregon and Washington, below 
the great Shoshone Falls of Snake River, 


end northward in Alaska along the main 
land as far as Skagway. The steelhead 
trout reach a large size and spend a large 
part of their lives in the sea. In all the 
true steelheads the head is relatively very 
short, its length being contained about five 
times in the distance from tip of snout to 
base of caudal fin. The scales in the steel- 
head are always small, about 150 in the 
linear series, and there is no red under the 
throat. The spots on the dorsal fin are 
fewer in the steelhead (being four to six 
rows) than in the other American trout.” 

As a general rule the steelhead trout is 
dark olive, or greenish blue as to back col- 
oration; along the lateral line there is a 
mergable rosy hue which melts into the 
silver of the underparts. The dottings on 
the caudal and dorsal fins are very evenly 
set in rows. Otherwise the body is well 
peppered with dottings, or spots, almost to 
the lower parts. On the head and the 
fins these dots are really dots; otherwise 
these markings on the body are usually 
two or three small streaks merged to. 
gether and blended with the rest of the col- 
oration, But the predominating hue is the 
silvery coloration which most properly iden- 
tifies the fish. 

There is a sub-species of the Salmo-rivu- 
laris found northward, in British Columbia, 
known as the Kamloops trout, otherwise 
technically elaborated upon as Salmo-rivu- 
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laris-kamloops. Of this fish Jordan and Ev- 
erman remark: 

“This is an interesting trout found in 
Kamloops, Okanogan, Kootenai and other 
lakes tributary to the Fraser, and upper Co- 
lumbia rivers. It is locally abundant, and 
is a fine, large trout, slender in form, grace- 
ful in appearance, and movement, some: 
what different from the common steelhead, 
but not distinguished by any technical char- 
acter of importance and probably intergrad- 
ing fully with the latter. It is said to be 
a very fine game fish, which is taken chiefly 
by trolling with a spoon. The color of this 
fish is dark-olive above, bright silvery be- 
low, the silvery color extending some dis- 
tance below the lateral line, where it ends 
abruptly; middle of side with a broad light- 
rose colored band, covering about one-third 
total depth of the fish; back above has 
small black spots about the size of pin 
heads, irregularly scattered, and somewhat 
more numerous posteriorly; a few faint 
spots on top of head; dorsal and caudal fins 
rather thickly covered with small black 
spots, similar to those on back, but more 
distinct. A few spots on the adipose fin 
which is edged with blackish; lower fins 
plain; upper border of pectoral dusky; a 
vague, dusky blotch on upper middle rays 
of anal.” 

The steelhead trout, like the salmon, is 
very much of a salt-water fish. Practically 
most of its life, that is, the life of the aver- 
age sea-run steelhead, is spent in the ocean, 
along the shores and in the bays and in and 
around the mouths of rivers where the feed 
is good. And, like the salmon of the vari- 
ous species, and the chinook salmon, or 
royal salmon, in particular, the steelhead 
runs up fresh-water streams to cast its 
spawn, after which it will return again to 
the ocean to await the urgent call for re- 
production the next spawning season. One 
will find them in the bays and near the riv- 
ers in the late summer or early autumn 
months. They are then, as when running 
up the fresh-water streams. in full command 
of a vivid beauty. The silver never shines 
more beautiful than when on the verge of 
this season, and the rosy coloration of the 
sides stands out dominant. The females 
are clumsier-appearing than the males; the 
males are slim and beautiful, since they are 
the main attraction power. It is interest- 
ing during the spawning run to gauge the 
weight of various specimens of this fish. 
Here, as never before, can one see and 
judge for himself in this matter, Many 
large specimens have been seen, though the 
largest would not go over twenty pounds. 
This is very far from the average. Two and 
six-pound fish in the ocean far predominate. 
The flesh of the steelhead trout is singu- 
larly bright red, the cause of which colora- 
tion is the fact that it feeds greatly upon 
life found in the bottom of the salt water, 
of crustacean life, in question. 
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During the spawning run, like in the 
salmon, in the steelhead trout the stomach 
practically shrive’s up, or becomes useless, 
till after the spawning is over. In the fe- 
males will be found the innumerable eggs, 
while in the male will be found the milt 
with which to impregnate the eggs. They 
ascend the rivers in veritable hordes, along 
with the other fish, and, gaining their 
grounds, they make their spawn beds 
among the sands and gravel; the female 
casts her eggs, the male fulfills his duty, 
and the trip back to the ocean is begun. It 
will be remembered that the fish have now 
taken little or no food into their stomachs 
since they started out on their trip up- 
stream, The currents and swift waters, 
rapids and torrents toss them this way and 
that and hurtle them around recklessly. A 
great number never reach the sea, but give 
up their lives to the natural elements. 
Those who reach the sea soon lose their 
unsightly regalia and take on a new, and, 
as ever, becoming, dress. 

Bonnycastle Dale, a well-known Canadian 
naturalist, stationed on the British Colum- 
bia shore, remarks upon the steelhead os 
follows: 

“As I had not time to attend to a fly-rod 
and keep my flies in the shape a leisurely 
man may, I attached a tiny double silver 
spoon to my light rod—a rod that bends 
double with a two-pound bass. Fritz ex- 
claimed that I would never land a steelhead 
on that rod—but I had landed several, un- 
known to the boy. Up the little mountain 
stream we urged the craft. Then we turned 
her about and she flew down-stream before 
the willing blades, I was in the bow now, 
and the churning spoon was gaily inviting 
all and sundry trout to immediately swallow 
it. Before we reached the piles came that 
double tug, that tells the hard-fighting trout 
has taken the bait between his_ strong 
jaws. A light, whip-like motion set the hook 
in the firm mass—and down sounded the 
fish. 

The reel sang a noisy song as I let him 
go—for I had not had opportunity to tell 
his weight. For a good two minutes he 
bored and swam down, deeper all the time; 
then came that almost sickly intermission 
when the line feels slack and one does not 
know whether the fish is lost or not. I was 
industriously reeling in all this time and 
just checked the big, splashing thing as he 
rose ‘like a bird and shook his ten pounds 
of silvery shape in the bright sunshine. 
Alas for the poor fish! His actions, coup- 
led with mine, only sank the cruel barb fur- 
ther. I dared not hasten the end. I only 
dared reel in a few feet, or let many run 
out, as the now darting fish leaped and 
sounded under the canoe or darted up- 
stream. For thirty minutes this unequal 
struggle lasted—unequal if the fish had 
known enough to bolt straight down with 
the swift current. He was too big for the 
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net. Both times I brought him up to the 
lad in the stern. He missed him, so I took 
the net myself,and caught him in it, head- 
first, on the third reel-in. 

Seldom, if ever, have I landed a steelhead 
of good size in lessthan half an hour with 
light tackle. Of all the fish I have played in 
either ocean of this continent or in its lakes 
and rivers, I can truly say the steelhead is 
the gamiest. 

Three months later, in December, we found 
these fish full of eggs, and milt, running up 
the spawning streams and rivers. Alas! 
where were the silver sides and beauty 
forms? These steelheads were now discol- 
ored so that they actually were black as 
coal, all formed by the fresh water they 
played and starved in. Even these time- 
starved and tired, egg-and-milt-laden fish 
have the instinct to jump left in them. This 
instinct now comes into operation simply to 
try and rid themselves of the great number 
of sea-lice that have attached themselves 
to their inert bodies. You can always tell 
the trout from the salmon by the method of 
jumping. The salmon strike the water in 
any position, falling usually belly or side 
first. The trout, on the contrary, always 
descend into the water head first.” 


The usual manner of fishing for this 
trout, and the lure, is by trolling, using 
spoon-hooks of glittering coloration. Silver 
spinners are by far the best to use, and the 
famous Skinner spoons up to No. 5 are all 
winners. Strips of red flannel attached to 
the hooks is often an enticing method of 
calling them in. Red attracts the trout 
much as it interests other gamy fish. 

A rather strong line should be used, and 
a quadruple-multiplying reel, with a long 
barrel, is a good thing. A Bristol steel rod 
makes an excellent tooi in this sort of fish- 
ing, and this rod should have good back- 
bone and a lot of strength. The use of light 
tackle is all right, but the user must be thor- 
oughly acquainted with the use of it to gain 
successful results, In fly-fishing one stands 
in need of a durable rod, either of split 
bamboo or greenheart, and a seven or eight- 
ounce rod is none too heavy. Practically 
any of the fairly large-sized standard Ameri- 
can trout flies are excellent for use in this 
sort of fishing. A heavy leader and a level- 
calibered line are necessary things, worthy 
of special note. In fly-fishing for the steel- 
head (best along toward evening) the flies 
are cast, and are then draw in the water 
three or four inches under water, to give 














A three hours’ catch of steelhead and rainbow taken from Meadow Creek, two rods. 


Any one desiring information regarding the fishing and game to 


be found in this section 


had best write the man who sent the picture, Mr. Wm. Ginn, Bozeman, Mont. 
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them animation. This is a successful means 

but the steelhead will also rise to the sur- 
face to these flies. The rule with Cali- 
fornia anglers is to fish them both ways, or 
to first try the flies on the surface, and if 
this fails, to try them by the submerged 
method. 

Any of our artificial minnows are good for 
this sort of fishing, especially the under- 
water baits, of blending hues, with two 
gange of hooks upon the sides, and a trailer 
gang. 

Other sub-species of the steelhead trout 
(Salmo-rivularis-gairdneri) are found in 
Lake Crescent, in Clallam County, Washing- 
ton, and as the rule goes,in this lake alone 
are they noted. One of these, the Crescent 
trout, also known as the spotted trout, goes 
under the technical designation (Salmo-rivu- 
laris-crescentis). A second sub-species is 
called the blue-back trout, also known as 
the Beardslee trout (Salmo-rivularis-beards- 
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leei). This trout is named after Admiral 
Beardslee, the logical discoverer of the fish 
in its native home. Both of the above trout 
go into notable weighs of ten and twelve 
and fifteen pounds. These fish will not rise 
to the surface, and live in the depths of the 
lake. The only means of getting them is 
with trolling spoon, or some cut bait, or 
strip of a fish, connected to the hook and 
fished down quite deep. 

A third sub-species in Lake Crescent of 
Washington is the so-called long-headed 
trout (Salmo-rivularis-bathaecetor), another 
deep-water fish, rarely, if ever, coming to 
the surface, Natives fish for this specimen 
by means of set lines, a very unenthusiastic 
method, yet it seems about the only one 
with which to get at the dour ones, As 
with the other two fish, aforementioned, 
this fish may occasionally be successfully 
taken by the fascinating trolley spoon. 

ROBERT PAGE LINCOLN. 


Please Pass the Spoons 


We older anglers can well remember when 
the only artificial lure known was the troll- 
ing spoon, a spoon-shaped disk whirling 
about a stem of strong wire; sometimes the 
attached treble was decorated with a bunch 
of gaily-colored feathers, though often the 
hooks were bare. When the pickerel—for 
so we denominated all members of the pike 
family—refused to look at our lure, we 
added streamers of white and red cloth, or 
a slice of pork rind. Whether or not the 
additions were attractive from the fish’s 
point of view, is problematical; but we 
thought so, which is the chief consideration. 
If the angler believes in his tackle he is go- 
ing to catch fish, regarding which matter I 
am going to prepare an article bye and bye; 
till then let the bald statement stand un- 
disputed. 

The first spoon-shaped troll was speedily 
followed by the kidney, the oblong, the 
fluted, ete., ete., until we could select al- 
most any shape or size to match our most 
vagrant fancy or peculiar whim. As I look 
back over those days from the vantage- 
ground of the present, just two shapes loom 
large upon memory’s horizon, the kidney 
and the fluted; the latter being still a fa- 
vorite with me (No. 11). That the fluted 
is still very popular the fact that it is used 
in various modified trolls amply proves. To 
illustrate, we show two modifications (Nos. 
13 and 14). The first number needs no 
word of explanation, the offset spoon play- 
ing about the standard in a very attractive 
way. The next number mentioned (14) is 
planned to use in combination with bait, 
minnow or frog, the head being impaled 
upon the single hook, while one of the 
trebles is thrust into the body. A better 
plan is to fasten the body of the minnow 
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Some spoons from the author’s collection. 











or frog to the treble with a fine wire or bit 
of fish line. This hook is made with inter- 
changeable spoons in different colors, an 
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important matter when one takes into con- 
sideration the fact that no two waters are 
exactly alike. Another of the spoons illus- 
trated (No. 12) is also provided with a set 
of spoons to match almost any water condi- 
tion. That is an old troll the true character 
of which does not appear in the illustration, 
the spoons being made of hammered brass, 
copper, nickel and gold. I paid more for it 
than I have ever confessed to my wife, but 
it has stood up under all the vicissitudes 
of years of campaigning, landing more than 
one fighting muskie, not to mention num- 
bers of great northern pike and is still 
ready to do battle at its master’s call. 

Perhaps I am too apt to endow my tackle 
with human attributes, but honestly, I love 
it, and somehow feel that it has a sort of 
affection for me (now laugh, darn you!). 
While on this matter I wish to call your 
attention for a second time to that fluted 
spoon (No. 11). I have written regarding 
it a score or more of times and probably 
shall continue to do so as long as I am 
able to hammer a typewriter. That “Skin- 
ner” spoon is old—will vote in three years 
more—and it has traveled in my tackle case, 
and with me before I possessed such an ar- 
ticle, over hundreds of miles. It has caught 
more fish, I honestly believe, than any hook 
in the country. The spoon has been bat- 
tered and jammed by many a big fish until 
it is scarred and marred beyond belief. The 
feathers have been replaced a number of 
times; those bedraggled remnants which 
now adorn its nether extremity were filched 
from my late host, the Agriculturist. More 
than one glass bead has been broken and 
replaced by me, and more than one swivel 
has worn dangerously thin and been rele- 
gated to the tackle-box scrap-heap. Now 
this is the point I am coming to: that fluted 
Skinner is still good, ready for what may 
hap; and when all else fails I take it from 
the case and snap it on my line lovingly, 
knowing that no denizen of H’O can resist 
its lure, It’s true, too. When everything 
else fails, that spoon does not. Herein ap- 
rears that statement in the first paragraph: 
“If an angler believes in his tackle, he is 
going to catch fish.” 

I have touched upon a couple of matters 
which deserve a word or two. I mentioned 
the fact that I have been compelled to re- 
place the glass beads with which Old Faith- 
ful is provided, which leads me to say that 
the troll provided with metal disks is alto- 
gether better, as they do not break easily. 
Undoubtedly the bead is an aid in case of 
revolution and evenness, but when a fish 
smashes it, the deuce is to pay unless you 
have a duplicate in your repair-kit. I ad- 
vise the removal of the bead as soon as 
the troll is purchased, its place being taken 
by a disk of metal which can easily be 
made. Again, the angler should pay close 
attention to the swivel, lest it becomes so 
worn that the “large one” not only escapes 
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More spoons from the same collection. 


but carries away the lure as well. Do not 
use a troll without at least one swivel, bet- 


that they are safe and 
line twist and kink. 


ter two, and see 
play easily, lest the 
While perhaps out of place here, because 
enlarged upon in ‘an article to follow on 
trolling, let me urge a wire or gimp leader, 
lest a hungry pike over-strike, nip the line 
and carry away the troll, for which he has 
no use, and without which you are troll- 
less. 

But to return to our trolls. 
trolls today are made with pearl spoons, 
the kidney shape used in the illustration 
being of that ilk (No. 10). While easily 
broken those spoons are very attractive and 
very beautiful. (My wife watches my 
tackle case with an eye to a breast-pin, so 
beautiful are some of them) However, with 
care those lures last a long time. I have 
one muskie spoon which I have used for 
two or three years without mishap, though 
more than once when some mighty son of 
the deep has leaped from the water, shaking 
it until it rattled, I have trembled for its 
integrity. That there are many shapes of 
spoons has been mentioned, though ob- 
vicusly I may not show all. No. 9 is a good 
onc. The spinner shown in the corner (No. 
15) has been mentioned in this department 
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before; one of the newest shapes, or rather, 
modifications, to find its way into the 
tackle shops, and one that is worming, lit- 
erally, its way into the affections of the 
angler. In the large size, for pickerel and 
muskie, it is sure a winner. 

Amid the number of modifications of the 
old fashioned trolling spoons, none are 
better known and more loved than what are 
termed “wobblers,’ made in all sizes and 
shapes. Those from No. 1 to 7 may be con- 
sidered of that breed, though some need 
more than a word of explanation. Nos. 1 
and 2 are in trout size, good for bass, the 
upper spoon wobbling in one direction and 
the lower in the _ other, Imagine the 
sparkling points of light shooting out 
through the water as this wobbler is drawn 
inward. I have it in pearl, nickel and near- 
gold. No. 3 is a single wobbler for trout, 
though I have found it attractive for perch. 
When we come to No. 4 we have to do with 
one of the newer wobblers, if not the latest. 
Notice how the hooks hang, though clasped 
about the string to photograph, they natural- 
ly hang in that position, so the lure can be 
dragged over weeds fearlessly; while not 
absolutely “weedless,” can a lure be that 
without being fishless? It is practically so. 
I expect to hear good things concerning this 
new wobbler from the fraternity. Made in 
silver and gold, without very much of 
either metal. No. 5 and 6 are just wobblers, 
but every angler, who has learned how, 
when and where to employ them, is sure 
to have a few in his tackle case. 

The distinguishing point of No. 7 does not 
appear in the photograph, but it is unique 
all right. You will note how the hook seems 
to be folded in the bowl of the spoon, and 
perhaps you are saying, “That would never 
hook a fish.’ But wait, that hook only 
seems to be in the bowl of the spoon.. A 
fish strikes, and presto, the hook is re- 
leased, drops back and Mr. Pike is hooked 
automatically. The arrow shows the ar- 
rangement that releases the hook. You will 


readily understand that the jerk given is 
tremendous. It certainly is a fine idea. We 
will have more to say regarding the hook 
sometime when we discuss muskie tackle. 
The No. 8 wobbler, or more properly, 
darter, is a pearl hook of exquisite color- 
ing, the two flanges at the head being 
painted a bright red, I know of no more 
attractive appearing “spoon” as it darts 
through the water, this way and that, re- 
flecting all the colors of the rainbow. It 
to my mind, has one weak point, the fish 
is held by the strength of the shell; there 
is no metal connection between the rear 
hook and the leader. I have bent on a fine 
piano wire from the ring at the head to the 
one at the rear, so that if the pearl blade 
is broken I will still have fast hold of my 
capture. I can not see that the wire ap- 
preciably effects the action of the lure. 
Right here some one may say, “But the 
blade has never broken,” and I acknowledge 
the corn; but it may, you know, and “it’s 
too late to lock the stable after the mare 
is stolen,” as perhaps you may have heard. 
So briefly I have run over a few spoons 
and near-spoons of my collection, selected 
from a large stock with not a little care. Be 
it said, that there are other spoons not 
listed here, as well as spoons of which I 
have undoubtedly never even heard, well 
worthy of space; but because I am not 
omniscient, and lack of space, we must let 
this suffice for this time. Later there will 
appear something further regarding spoons. 
I plead for the old fashioned spoon, for 
simple, contemplative trolling, a method 
that lures the big fish from his lurking 
places and enables the angler to feed with- 
in his own ribs. Not every angler knows 
the attractivity of trolling, or the most suc- 
cessful method of using the lure of yester- 
day; so the present article is to be followed 
by one upon trolling, the whys and where- 
fores of. Oh, we have a whole lot of ma- 
terial, all unused in our desk, which from 
time to time will appear. O. W. SMITH. 











HERE’S TO SUMMER. 


When with rod and reel, 

And fly and creel, 

Oft to the mountains we go. 

In Freedom’s garb— 

A dress of ease— 

To the banks of the river we know. 


F. J. COOPER. 
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Conducted by ED. F. HABERLEIN, Author of The Amateur Trainer. 
TRAINING, HANDLING, CORRECTING FAULTS AND CARE OF THE BIRD DOG. 





“CURES” FOR “SALMONED” DOGS. 


Dog owners on the Pacific Coast experi- 
ence much trouble from what is called sal- 
mon poisoning. Many dogs become sick 
and die after eating flesh of this species of 
fish. In most localities they have specific 
“cures” for “salmoned” dogs, nevertheless 
canines die from this source and anxiety 
prevails along this line. It is claimed that 
the Indians cut the tip of a dog’s tail off so 
soon as supposed to be “salmoned” and 
thereby saved the animal. G. T. Dungen- 
ess, Washington, writes: “I have always 
cured my dogs when ‘salmoned’ by giving 
lead filings in lard. Just file about half a 
teaspoonful of lead, mix with lard and shove 
it down dog’s throat.” P. L. S., Salem Ore., 
wishes it stated that garlic never fails to 
cure if given soon after taking sick—‘“I 
take two medium-size garlic, mash them 
and mix with flour into balls, stuff these 
down dog’s throat and all is over.” Indigo 
is another “sure cure.” R. W., Cornucopia, 
Ore., says: “I have no wish to pose as an 
expert, nor contradict anything said in your 
dog department; but, in answer to the 
query of W. J., Portland, Ore., in January 
number, will simply say that the best 
‘salmon cure’ I know is common bluing. I 
cured my Airedale, permanently, so far as 
I can see, by giving him two cakes of wash- 
ing bluing. Break it up into about four 
pieces and force the dog to swallow it. This 
was recommended to me by a man who had 
lived on the coast all his life, and he does 
not hesitate to let his dogs eat all the salmon 
they want.” A. R. P., Spokane, Wash., has 
this to say: “At last the germ in salmon, 
fatal to dogs, has been discovered, and a 
cure found, It is Prof. Pernot, bacteriolo- 
gist to the State Board of Health of Ore- 
gon, who discovered the germ that causes 
dogs to die when they eat salmon. It has 
long been believed that the flesh of salmon 
was poisonous to dogs. Prof. Pernot ex- 
ploded this idea. By close examination he 
has found a parasite in the fish after ex- 
posing to air, which proves fatal to dogs 
when eaten in larger portion. By experi- 
ments the professor has also found that 
doses of calomel in quantities of two grains 
given early after sickness, saved most of the 


patients and, too, made dogs immune for: 
ever afterwards.” 


T. B. W., Lufkin, Tex.—I have a setter 
puppy, three weeks old, that is ruptured. It 
was given to me in this condition by a 
friend, although I did not discover it until 
I had brought it home. Can this be cured? 
If not, do you consider it worth while to 
raise it? 

Answer.—Probably protruding navel 
often found with young’ puppies. In 
most cases this regulates itself and in time 
hair covers enlargement so that nothing 1s 
noticed. If very much extended proceed 
thus: Lay pup on back, shave off hair on 
and around navel to two-inch circle, gertlv 
press back even, and securely stick on court 
plaster or tire band to hold within. By 
the time the patch will gradually looser and 
drop off the enlargement will have disup- 
peared. 

N. N., Pittsburg, Pa.—Should like your 
opinion as to whether dogs can be rendered 
immune to contracting distemper or other 
contagious diseases at dog shows? Have 
high-class beagles that I have never shown 
for fear they would contract some conta 
gious malady. Another thing: Recently a 
one-year-old pup had something on his lips 
like warts; some \% to 4% inch in diameter, 
about a dozen in all. They were the same 
color as the mucous lining of the mouth 
and lips. This trouble passed away in a 
few days. What was it and what caused it? 
Was it contagious? 

Answer.—The management of dog shows 
take greatest precautions to prevent dis- 
eased or ailing dogs being admitted, but 
when canines are congregated various mala- 
dies appear so that, frequently, after such 
show,a number of deaths result. Vigorous 
disinfecting can do much to prevent conta- 
gion, nevertheless dogs coming in contact 
are apt to contract fatal diseases. To im- 
munize would be rather a problematic un- 
dertaking. (2) Especially young dogs often 
get such warts in mouth—on lips and 
tongue. In most cases the trouble passes 
off without special treatment, but when 
these epithelial growths become too numer- 
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ous and large, snipping off the larger ones 
may be resorted to; this, however, may 
cause profuse bleeding and bad sores. Cau- 
terizing with solid nitrate of silver is safe 
and better. lLigature is good but rather 
difficult to apply—merely ligate the larger 
warts; the smaller portion usually disap- 
pears at same time as the large ones drop 
off. Not contagious. 

F. M., Telluride, Colo.—Just lost beautiful 
collie pup, seven months old. Veterinary 
pronounced it distemper in virulent form. 
After two weeks’ treatment pup seemed to 
get entirely well. A week or so later began 
shaking head sideways and throwing ropy 
mucus from the mouth; eyes became slight- 
ly glassy and expressionless. After several 
hours this was repeated with stiffness of 
body; later struggling upon the floor in 
spasm or fit; soon relaxed, quietly panting 
as if exhausted; soon got up and seemed 
to recognize us; wagged his tail and walked 
around but with weakness in hindquarters. 
This occurred again at intervals of two or 
three hours, each time with more severity 
and more stiffness, exhaustion and longer 
lapse of mental faculty. Veterinary called 
it reaction from distemper but it could be 
result of strychnine poisoning, but heart 
action was regular. To relieve of further 
suffering we chloroformed him, In view of 
the fact that he had seemed almost entirely 
well, we find it hard to believe his death 
was caused by the distemper, and only a 
person who loves dogs can understand what 
a mental relief it would be to us to know. 

Answer.—Doubtless the supposition of the 
veterinary was correct that distemper, in 
virulent form, was the cause of malady, as 
related, but not that strychnine poisoning 
could have brought it on because, as stated, 
heart action had not failed and, moreover, 
dog would have become convulsive, rigid 
and remained stiff without ever once re- 
laxing or regaining consciousness. Such 
conditions are frequent after-effects of dis- 
temper—collapse of nervous system. Chlo- 
roforming was the most humane act under 
the circumstances. 

S. E. E., Clatskanie, Ore.—I have bought 
a very fine Chesapeake Bay bitch five years 
of age. If she ever had any training as a 
duck retriever she does not show it now. 
Do you believe it possible to train a dog of 
her age sufficiently well to make a good 
retriever? Or do you think she is useful 
as a brood bitch only? 

Answer. - Probably never had _ been 
trained at all. No dog gets too old to learn 
new tricks. By applying methods as plain- 
ly given in the Amateur Trainer you can 
soon make a good retriever of the five-year- 
old. At first she may be a little stubborn, 
but so soon as she finds that you are mas- 
ter, yield, and progress will be more 
speedy than if a mere puppy six months old. 
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The force collar will subjugate and make 
obedient, 


Cc. H. J., Portland, Ore.—Have recently 
bought a pointer puppy about four months 
old and wish to start training him at once 
if not too young; is in very good health, ro- 
bust, playful and fine appetite. Our hunt- 
ing is in pretty heavy brush where fre- 
quently it is impossible to see a dog point 
at fifty feet and even closer, so it is neces- 
sary to either have a dog work very close 
to gun or, when on point, give one short 
bark to attract your attention. I have seen 
two such dogs—hunt up, point, and call 
hunter’s attention by sharp bark or two. I 
would like to teach the pup this trick, as it 
is quite important. 

Answer.—It is never too late, but quite 
often too early to make beginning with a 
puppy—nothing is gained thereby. Six to 
eight months old is soon enough and prog- 
ress will then be fairly swift so that at 
about ten to twelve months old he is ready 
for work afield. If begun with too early, 
puppy will learn well enough but become 
slow, inactive and ambitionless. The game 
birds in your locality are not well suited to 
train a pup on—are swift runners and give 
the youngster but very little chance to 
make point on them. With much opportuni- 
ty, later on, he will become accustomed to 
their habits and adjust himself accordingly. 
The pointer and setter hunts mute—may 
yelp if much excited on the hunt—to teach 
to give one or two short, sharp barks when | 
locating birds, is a problematic undertak- 
ing—may do so of own accord, but it will be 
the exception. 


S. M., Warfield, W. Va.—My setter bitch 
got run over by wagon and killed. She was 
suckling a litter of puppies at the time, then 
two weeks old. I have kept three of them 
alive by giving condensed milk, one part 
condensed milk to four parts of water. Thev 
are not doing well and look bad. Would ap- 
preciate any suggestion from you in the 
matter. 


Answer.—Diet too light, probably, and not 
given often enough—so young puppies 
should have a little every four hours. How- 
ever, cow’s milk would be far better, to 
which a tablespoonful of sugar should be 
added to half pint of milk (fresh from cow) 
of which they should have all they will 
clean up at a time, never more. The milk 
of bitch is much stronger, contains more 
sugar and is more nourishing than cow’s 
milk. Soon as puppies are two or three 
weeks old some solids may be given, small 
quantities at first and gradually increasing. 
Stale bread broken up into fresh milk, 
crackers, boiled rice, oatmeal, etc., form 
good rations. Then, not to be forgotten, 
procure large joint-bone with a little meat 
on (beef) for them to gnaw on. 





























Gun Cabinet Built by An Amateur 


There comes a time in the career of 
every lover of outdoor sports when his ac- 
cumulation of fishing tackle, guns, revol- 
vers, and the many small necessities and 
luxuries of the trail have become so num- 
erous that he longs for a gun cabinet, a 
place sacred to his treasures, safe from the 
profane hands of those who know not the 
call of the wild. Here he can store away 
his gun or fishing rod upon returning from 
a trip and know that it will be there when 
wanted again. It was such thoughts that 
impelled the writer to undertake the build- 
ing of the gun cabinet described in this 
article. Having no greater knowledge of 
the use of tools than is possessed by the 
average handy man, it was with some mis- 
givings as to the ultimate result that the 
task was undertaken. After making a care- 
ful study of many cabinets, this cabinet 
listed at $35.00 was chosen as the one best 
suited to my needs. An excellent rule to 
follow in building your first cabinet is to 
read the description and study the draw- 
ing carefully before you start to cut your 
lumber. In other words, try and secure a 
perfect mental picture of the cabinet you 
intend to build before you begin operations. 
This will prevent you from making mis- 
takes; the next step is to see that your 
tools are sharp. 

The cabinet illustrated is built of oak, 
but cypress, redwood, gumwood, walnut, or 
any one of many other kinds of wood can 
be used and finished with a stain and fol- 
lowed with varnish or wax. Your lumber 
should be bone dry and well seasoned, 
otherwise the joints will open up later as 
the lumber shrinks and your cabinet will 
be ruined. Therefore purchase your lum- 
ber several weeks before you wish to use 
it and suspend it near the ceiling in your 
furnace room, or some other warm room, 
and it will soon dry out. If you can buy 
your lumber from some cabinetmaker who 
has already cared for his lumber in some 
such manner so much the better. Do not 
place too much dependence upon kiln-dried 
lumber, as it will shrink every time it is 
worked unless given this drying-out process. 
The tools needed are a cut-off saw, ripsaw, 
square, plane, brace and one-eighth and 
one-half inch bits, one-half inch chisel, 
screwdriver, hammer and jack knife. You 
will find the knife your handiest tool. 

In laying out your work be as accurate 
in your measurements as possible, and 


make your marks with the point of your 
knife; this will enable you to make closer 
joints. The completed case has three draw- 
ers below, a sliding shelf above the draw- 
ers that pulls out, and room above for six 
or seven guns and fishing tackle. Hooks 
can be arranged at the sides if desired for 
hunting coats or other articles. If you can 
find a mill where they have a sanding ma- 
chine it will pay you to have your lumber 
sanded upon both sides; this will remove 
the marks left by the planer knives much 
better and quicker than you can do it by 
hand. If done by hand, use coarse sand 
paper first and follow with a fine paper. 

Dimensions of the main portions of the 
cabinet: 

Two side boards, 1x13x80 in. 

One top board, 1x14%x26% in. 

One center board, 1x14x25% in. 

One bottom board, 1x13x21% in. 

One pull-out shelf, 1x12x18% in. 

Two bottom drawer fronts, 1x9x18% in. 

One top drawer front, 1x6x1814 in. 

One strip across front at bottom, 
23% in. 

Two strips for front corners at side of 
drawers, 1x2% in. cut to fit; 1x3 in. strip 
around base, mitred at the corners 

Three strips across front between draw- 
ers and under sliding shelf, 1x3 in., and cut 
to fit, notch the ends so that the strip comes 
flush with the two side strips in front. The 
space between the two side boards you will 
note is 21% inches, while the center board 
is 25% inches; that is so that you can cut 
a 2-inch strip off of each end to within 
one inch of the front. This will allow the 
back of the board to come between the sides 
while the front will extend across the front 
and one inch beyond the outsides. You 
can then nail a 1-inch strip across the sides 
even with the front strip and finish unaer- 
neath with the 1-inch moulding; this gives 
the cabinet the appearance of being two 
separate pieces. These strips also cover up 
the nail holes made by putting in the cen- 
ter board. 


1x4x 


ASSEMBLING. 


Nai! on top board, spacing the sides 23% 


inches apart, outside to outside, allowing 
1%-inch projection upon sides and in front; 
back to be even with sides. Nail in center 
board 32% inches from the bottom end of 
sides to the under side of center board 
The two-inch extension will then project 
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drawing of gun cabinet; scale,1% 
in. to the foot. 


Working 


one inch beyond the outer surface of sides. 
Nail in bottom board with under surface 
three inches from bottom end of sides and 
with back side flush with back of side 
boards. The front edge of bottom will then 
be flush with the front of the sideboards. 
Now nail on the 4-inch strip across the 
front of bottom and the two strips upon the 
front of sides. You are then ready to fit 
in the strips between the drawers and the 
one under the sliding shelf. Notch these so 
that the strips come flush with the front 
and project behind the side strips, fasten-to 
the inside of side boards strips for the 
drawers to run on. Examine the drawers 
in a bureau and you will get the idea how 
it is done. Fit your drawer fronts and 
make the drawers; the sides should be 
made out of %-inch soft wood and the bot- 
tom can be made from the saine material, 
or compo board can be used. Fit in your 
sliding shelf, boring two holes in the under 
surface of back side and insert two plugs 
with a %-inch projection. This will pre- 
vent the board from being pulled entirely 


out. Put on the 3-inch base around the 
bottom with moulding on top or finish with 
a slanted surface; either way looks well. 
Nail a strip 1x2-inch, flat side up, across 
the under surface of the top board anda 
flush with the edge of the side boards. 
Next finish the top with your moulding 
around the under surface of front and 
sides, and nail on the back, which may be 
of compo board or thin lumber. Nail across 
the back on the inside of cabinet a 3-inch 
strip set edgeways in which notches have 
been cut to hold the guns. Make the 
notches to fit your guns, as a rifle does not 
take over one-half as much space as a dou- 
ble barreled shotgun. Nail 1-inch strips on 
sides, and finish underneath with the 1-inch 
moulding. 


You are now ready to make the door 
frame. Make the sides 1% inches wide, 
the top four inches and the bottom two 
inches wide; mortise the corners and glue 
as well as nail. Make the door a trifle 
larger than the opening and plane to fit. 
Your success here will depend largely upon 
how accurate you have been in your other 
measurements. If you have been accurate 
the frame will take a glass 18%4x40. Fasten 
the glass in the frame with the 14-inch 
moulding upon both sides of the glass. If 
your moulding is stamped it makes a very 
neat job. All of the moulding should be put 
on with finishing nails with their heads 
countersunk. Hang door and fasten orna- 
ment to the top of door. You are now ready 
for the finish; take one pint of boiled lin- 
seed oil and add enough flour or corn starch 
to make a thin paste and color to suit. It 
you want the grain of the wood to show 
dark use lamp black; if red, use burned 
sienna, and for brown, use burned umber. 
Apply with a brush to all parts of the cab- 
inet that will show when completed, and as 
soon as dry rub off all surplus with a 
coarse cloth like a piece of burlap. Rub 
across the grain and allow to stand for 
twenty-four hours. Color some putty to 
match the finish selected, putty up the. nail 
holes, and finish with as many coats of 
varnish as desired, following the first coat 
with very fine sand paper. The best re- 
sults are obtained with at least three coats 
of varnish. If you wish an extra fine job, 
cover the inside of back with green felt or 
billiard cloth. Put handles and lock on 
after the varnish has become thoroughly 
dry. 


BILL OF MATERIAL. 


Two boards, 1x13 in. x 12 ft. 

One board, 1x14 in. x 12 ft. 

One board, 14x10 in. x 10 ft. 

One sheet of compo board, 22 in. x 7 ft. 

Ten linear ft of 1-in. quarter-round, or 
moulding. 

Ten linear feet of %-in. quarter-round, or 
moulding. 

One ornament for top of door, if desired. 
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BILL OF HARDWARE. 


One-half doz. brass drawer pulls. .$0.30 
Three only 2-in. brass butts .O7 
One only door lock 10 
One only, door pull eax 00 
One lb. 6-penny wire finish nails.. .05 
One glass 18%x40 in 

One pint boiled linseed oil 
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Screws, sandpaper, glue 
One quart varnish 
Burned umber or lampblack 


Total hardware bill 
Total lumber bill 
Grand total 
Wisconsin, 


DR. G. W. HENIKA. 


Raising Silver Gray and Blue Foxes in Alaska 











Capt. M. Vincent and some prime fox pelts. 











Two thousand dollars in silver grey 
island foxes. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Enclosed you will 
find a short article on silver, gray and blue 
foxes and their propagation for profit, with 
photos of silver gray foxes alive and of 
their pelts. 

The raising of silver gray and blue foxes 
for profit on the islands and mainland of 
Southwestern Alaska has passed the ex- 
perimental stage and is now to be reck- 
oned with as a safe and profitable industry 
The supply of black, silver gray and blue 
foxes is not in excess of the demand right 
here in our own country. Capt. M. Vincent 
of Unga, Unga Island, Southwestern Alaska, 
is one of the men engaged in raising silver 
gray foxes who has made a success of it 











Sixty fox pelts taken on Unga Island, Alaska, 








A homesteader’s first home—southeastern Alaska, 


and he is now selling live silver gray foxes 
for breeding purposes as well as the pelts 
of animals killed for the market. They are 
easily cared for and are rugged and healthy. 
By having running water through each 
corral and prope:ly bvilt shelter and an 
occasional change of food the foxes thrive 
and breed rapidly, from five to nine at a 
litter. 

Andrew Grosvold of Sand Point, Alaska, 
has made a success of raising blue foxes 
on several islands in Southwestern Alaska, 
and is prepared to sell live blue foxes for 
breeding purposes. Both the silver gray 
and the blue foxes are hardy animals, and, 
properly handled, no one need have any fear 
of engaging in the fox raising business for 
profit, 


Southwestern Alaska has other inviting 
features for intending settlers, viz: Salmon 
fishing (salteries), cod fishing (salteries), 
stock raising and garden truck in abund- 
ance; small berries thrive. In minerals 
there is known deposits of gold, coal and 
sulphur, and on some of the saltwater 
beaches there are great heaps of storm-torn 
kelp, 4 to 6 feet high, ground into small 
bits and washed up by the sea that will 
furnish an unlimited supply of phosphate 
and keep a plant running the year round. 

There are all kinds of opportunities for 
capital in Southwestern Alaska. Intending 
homesteaders should have at least enough 
to carry them through the first year. 

Alaska. L. L. BALES. 


Accessoriae Venatorium 


There are a multiplicity of minor articles 
offered to and used by sportsmen that go 
to help the success of the chase or conduce 
to the comfort of the hunter. When leaving 
the settlements it is not a question of what 
to take, but how little you can get on 
with; and the farther from a source of 
supply the more stringent this law becomes, 
as each ounce adds to what may become 
an intolerable burden, even in a day’s 
stalking, or as it is more commonly termed, 
still-hunting. 

The locality hunted, whether plains, 
woods or mountains, will have a great in- 
fluence on what is carried, and ever the 
climate and season of the year will have a 
bearing; therefore, as my hunting is con- 
fined to the mountains, each one is at lib- 
erty to add to or take from what I consider 
necessary for my comfort. 

As I use no coat or vest when out with 
the rifle it early became imperative to 
make some arrangement to carry ictas 
(chinook, baggage, odds and ends) in, and 
after several years experimenting I arrived 
at a conclusion of what the container 
should be and its contents. 

I obtained two shot sacks and ripped 
them apart; then finding how horribly 
Slack they were from the lead, I soaked 
them in vinegar several times, washing 
with plain water between soakings and also 


soap and water. When sufficiently clean I 
bought a package of dye and after several 
immersions I obtained a nice, rich khaki 
color; then sewing the two sacks together, 
I added a suspender and buckle to sling it 
by. Total cost, exclusive of time, 10 cents. 

Now the contents: First, a plain belt 
axe. I have tried various kinds, but except 
an axe with a solid wood handle all have 
proved “a mockery and fraud, and a snare 
and delusion.” The edge is guarded with 
some leather taken from old boot legs; this 
guard is triple in the center and on the 
edge comes down to one thickness. This is 
perforated for a lace which holds it snugly 
to the head; carried in this way it fits me 
and is more comfortable than on a belt. 

Then I have a tin cup; in this is coiled 
about 30 feet of good line, a couple of lead- 
ers, a few flies and some plain hooks. On 
top of this I put a round carborundum stone 
in its case, then some cotton waste and 
secure the whole with two strips of adhe- 
sive plaster put on X ways, then nothing 
rattles. 

In the handle of the tin cup I put a stout 
glass bottle containing 2 oz. gasoline; the 
handle being unattached at one end acts as 
a clamp to hold it. 

In an ‘aluminum box with a screw top I 
have about thirty matches, but to make 
assurance doubly sure I have a little cigar 
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lighter with a charge of gasoline; this 
lights on itself even if wet. By soaking the 
cotton waste with gasoline I can always 
get a fire in spite of wind and damp ma- 
terial. 

Besides the foregoing, I have a compass 
and an electric flashlight. The latter beats 
any carbide arrangement when it comes to 
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A sheath that will hold the knife. 





transportation, on a dark windy night— 
nothing to lose or freeze and no hunting 
for matches with frozen fingers; just slide 
the connection. 
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Other articles can be added to suit the 
individual taste, as spare cartridges and 
hunting knife. I do not care for either in 
the sack. I use a few loops on my shirt 
front for the former, and a _ Kootenai 
sheath for my knife. Since adopting this 
I have never lost a knife from the sheath; 
before I lost several, and needless to say, 
they were store sheaths. One of the knives, 
my first, had a quillon or cross; a well- 
tempered knife with a 5-inch blade is all 
that is required. The strap or belt holds 
it so it cannot get lost or cut the bearer in 
case of a fall, and further, it is always in 
place. 

Everything has been studied to secure a 
minimum of weight and have no metal 
parts exposed so they would rattle. 

E. F. CONYNGHAM, M. B. M. Ch. 

Montana. 


Shacking It 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In Northern Min- 
nesota and Wisconsin there are men who 
spend the winter months living in a shack 
‘way back in the woods. Such men are 
known as “shackers.’”’ They are mostly men 
who have summer jobs, such as steamboating 
on the lakes, or railroad men whose jobs are 
only good while navigation is open, or saw- 
mill men. They work in summer and in 
winter retire to the solitude of the great 
forests to live a life of leisure and comfort 
for the winter out of their summer’s wages. 
A good many of them make an attempt at 
trapping, but as a rule their catch is small 
as the country is pretty well trapped out. 
If a man wants to trap he has to go away in 
at least 100 miles the other side of no- 
where, but the shacker does not go in this 
far, seldom going farther than ten or twelve 
miles from a postoffice, so that it will be 
convenient for him to make a return trip 
to town in a day’s hike. 

If I were a consulting physician, this is 
the kind of treatment, in many cases, that 
I would prescribe to men (and women) who 
are run down in body, nervous wrecks, with 
weak constitutions, etc., for there is noth- 
ing that will restore manhood so perfectly 
as getting close to nature. To the tired-in- 


mind-and-body city man this would be the 
making of a new man out of an old one. 
Many will say, “I couldn’t afford to go 
into the woods for the winter, even if I 
could get away; it would cost too much.” 
But wait: it doesn’t cost so much as would 
be imagined; $25 will grub-stake any man 
from October till May (six months), and in 
that time Mother Nature can work wonders 
in building up a new structure. There is 
nothing like snow-shoeing to reduce useless 
flesh and put hard muscles on the stomach, 
and put new energy and ambitions in a man. 
What will stop most men is to know where 
to go, how to go, and what to take. That 
is all very simple. The best way I know 
of is to select a good-sized river, navigable 
with canoe, and take in outfit in canoe be- 
fore ice comes on. After ice appears travel- 
ing is good anywhere. As to what to take, 
I gave a list of things in an issue of this 
magazine about a year ago, for a trapper’s 
outfit, a few things of which could be 
omitted, and a few more added, but the list 
includes practically all that is needed. If 
any one happens to be interested in this line 
and wishes any advice I will be glad to 
answer any questions that they may ask 
me. A. A. THOMAS. 
Minnesota, 


The Kind of Information That the Sportsman Wants 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Did you ever read 
a story in any sportsman’s magazine tell- 
ing what a certain hunting trip cost. I 
know that the subject of money will jar 
the nerves of some when writing of a trip, 
but personally I belong to that great class 
of people termed the masses, and when a 
fellow such as I contemplates a hunting 
trip, believe me, he has to save his pennies. 


When reading of a hunting trip I am 
deeply interested in everything that goes to 
make the trip successful or otherwise. No 
item is too small to mention, from shoe 
strings to shooting irons, such as what 
service this or that article rendered, what 
was the cost, and most important of all, 
where were the articles purchased, etc. 

Two things that always add to the 
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pleasure of a trip is a camera and a pair 
of binoculars, yet one seldom reads of 
them. I would receive with great pleasure 
an article dealing enclusively with these 
two things. Will some one who is an au- 
thority on the subject kindly give us their 
views as to the merits and demerits of 
the various makes. 
Pennsylvania. PAUL E, HILLIARD. 
Note.—A splendid article on the camera, 
by A. W. Warwick, was published in our 
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July number, while quite a little matter 
has been run in Outdoor Life on binoculars 
by such well-known authorities as Dr. John 
A, Donovan, Paul Weiss, et al. We believe 
Mr. Hilliard’s sentiments will appeal to all 
true adherents of game hunting, and we 
offer them as a suggestion to our good 
contributors who have been so liberal in 
the past in supplying their brother sports- 
men with information through Outdoor 
Life.—Editor. 


Camp Fire Tips 


Don’t remove snow from rifle barrel by 
holding bare hand on barrel and melting 
it out, as the heat will cause barrel to 
sweat underneath oil and cause rust; hold 
rifle muzzle down and use a twig. 

Don’t leave rifle standing against a tree 
or bush and go away any distance, for 
many a good shot at game is lost this way. 

If your pipe should become frozen up in 


cold weather, hold bare hand on stem and 
blow; it will soon open up. 

If on a cold day with temperature below 
zero you should happen to get a wet foot, 
sit right down and take off socks and 
wring out, then pull on; there is no danger 
of foot freezing, if you keep hiking, pro- 
viding you have on plenty good woolen sox. 

A. A, THOMAS. 


Extract From a Subscriber’s Letter 


I spent many of the happiest years of my 
life in the mountains of Western Colorado, 
commencing in 1872, and it makes me very 
sad at times when I think of the changes 


that time has brought about in the old 
hunting grounds and in those of us who 
are still living, who when young were so 
free in those faraway days.—D. H. Piffard, 
Piffard, N. Y. 


Water Craft Equipment for a Trip Down the Mississippi and Back 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am planning a 
trip this summer from Dubuque, Iowa, 
to the Gulf of Mexico and back on the 
Mississippi River in a rowboat or a canoe, 
equipped with a detachable motor, taking 
a camping outfit with me and stopping at 
wherever night overtakes me, 

Now what I want to know is (1) would 
it be advisable to take a canoe or a com- 
mon rowboat, and what length? Also (2) 
what motor would you advise? and what 
power would I need to come up this river 
with? I have the Koban and Even-rude 
motors in mind, but would they be power: 
ful enough for a trip of this kind? 

I will be alone, with about 125 pounds 
of duffle, not counting motor, and of course 


not myself. Has this trip ever been taken 
before to your knowledge. 

Please answer through the columns of 
your much-thought-of magazine. Bud Con- 
way, Postville, Iowa. 

Answer:—1. A good strong but light 
rowboat of 14 or 15 feet length would be 
better than a motor-propelled canoe for the 
trip you propose, from Dubuque, Iowa, 
down the Mississippi to the Gulf and back. 

2. The outboard motors which you have 
in mind would be ample power to stem 
the average current of the Mississippi on 
the return trip. The current runs from 
four to six miles an hour in most places 
and you should be able to get nine miles 
out of your motor. 


A Water-Proof Match Box 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The advertisement 
on the back of the May Outdoor Life sug- 
gests something which might be useful to 
sportsmen, and I give it for what it is 
worth. 

If you use Colgate’s shaving stick do not 
throw the box away after you have used 
the soap. The screw-top nickeled box makes 
a good waterproof match box, and will hold 
a large number of matches. I put some 


matches in one and screwed the cover down 
tight and kept it under water six hours, 
and when the matches were removed they 
struck as good as ever. Leave the blotting 
paper in the box, and turn the match heads 
down. This is for the reason that if you 
should accidentally forget to screw the top 
on good the blotting paper will absorb the 
moisture and keep the match heads dry. 
Texas. B. O. BAKER. 
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An Authority on Alaskan White Sheep Gives Some Interesting Views 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have read with 
interest in your June number the communtl- 
cation of James S. Simpson relative to a 
possible new variety of sheep in Alaska, 
and also the comment of the editor. 

The information reported to Mr. Simpson 
only establishes one positive fact—that the 
sheep observed by St. Clair are not those 
of a new variety. If the color is correct- 
ly reported, a new locality is established 
for sheep of similar colors found abundant- 
ly in the Yukon territory. 

The exact locality is not given, but if it 
is near Mt. McKinley or anywhere along 
the Alaska range from Mt. McKinley to the 
head of the White River, the observation is 
probably not an accurate one, for the sheep 
of this region uniformly have _ white 
tails and are entirely white, with black 
hairs existing in the pelage so scarce as to 
make it necessary to search carefully to 
find them. Unless St. Clair killed the sheep 
and reported from actual observation of the 
skins, I should believe that he was deceived 
as to color, which is not always easy to 
make out in varying lights, or particularly 
if the sheep have been badly stained, which 
is very common, If he saw skins which 
were reported to him to have come from 
near Mt. McKinley, I should believe that the 
report to St. Clair was an error. Such 
colors might possibly exist in the moun- 
tains between the Yukon and the Tanana 
Rivers and it would be more likely that 
these skins came from this region. That 
sheep of the colors mentioned should occur 
along the Alaska range, although not im- 
possible, would be as extraordinary as if 
the grizzly bear should occur in the prov- 
ince of Ontario. 

As to size, no observation can be taken 
seriously which is not based on a steel 
tape measurement made by one who un- 
derstands how to do it. 


I might add the following facts regarding 
the horns of Northern sheep about which 
there exists much misconception: “Narrow 
spreading” and ‘wide spreading” horns are 
common to every locality where wild sheep 
of the Northern variety (ovis dalli, stonei 
group) exist. Everywhere the “narrow 
spreading” horns prevail in much greater 
proportions. But in some localities the pro- 
portion of “wide spreading” horns is greater 
than in others. This is true in the White 
River region, the Kluane Lake region, and 
the Stikine River region. But even in these 
regions the vast majority of the sheep have 
“narrow spreading” horns. My investiga- 
tion of this question includes a large num- 
ber of measurements taken personally, in 
addition to a fairly voluminous correspond- 
ence with those who are most familiar with 
the sheep of these districts. Therefore the 
shape of the horns is not a diagnostic char- 
acter of any of the sheep of this northern 
group. 

The terms “wide” 
of sheep horns are often used in a way 
which does not convey their true signifi- 
cance. A “narrow spreading” horn is one 
which descends nearer the cheek—that is, 
it tends to approach the vertical parallel. 
The “wide spreading” horn is one which 
tends to diverge away from this vertical 
parallel, Fortunately, these two types are 
exactly illustrated by the photographs of 
sheep in this June number of Outdoor Life. 
The frontispiece shows the left sheep head 
of Mr. Lee’s sheep killed near the Kenai 
Peninsula, with true “wide spreading” 
horns. But the photograph of Mr. Lally’s 
sheep head shows a horn of the “narrow 
spread”—that is, the angle which the horn 
makes with the vertical parallel is less than 
that made by the horn of Mr. Lee’s sheep. 
The wide tip-totip measurement of Mr. 
Lally’s sheep is made almost wholly by the 
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unusual outward turn of the tips (and this 
feature is exceptionally found everywhere 
in the north). 

A sheep was killed by Charles R. Cross, 
Jr., in the Kenai Peninsula, and the horns 
were measured over two years later, after 
they had shrunk. The dimensions were: 
Length of right horn, 44% inches; length 
of left horn, 44 inches; circumference of 
base, 14% inches; spread in line from tip 
to tip, 263%, inches. This sheep, therefore, 
had horns with tips more widely extended 
than those of Mr. Lally’s Yukon sheep, al- 
though the tip-to-tip measurement is shorter. 

The terms “narrow” or “wide” spread of 
sheep’s horns are unfortunate in that they 
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tend to confuse the significance which they 
should really imply—the angle of diver- 
gence away from the vertical parallel. Thus 
all the facts which I have gathered from 
personal observation and otherwise for 
many years demonstrate that all types of 
horns are found in all districts of the 
North, and that the sheep of no region can 
be characterized by any particular type of 
horn. 

As to the color of the horns, they are 
never “black.” They are from dark gray 
to amber, depending on age, and rain, and 
composition of the soil and rock which 
stain them. CHAS. SHELDON. 

Vermont. 


Still Hunting The Mountain Lion 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Today I was read- 
ing the article on the above subject in an 
old copy of Outdoor Life—the June, 1914. 
Now I have had a lot of experience in that 
line. In the spring of 1881 I left Miles City, 
Mont., for a three-months’ trapping trip for 
beaver and on the trip I killed twenty-one 
lions in the Bad Lands and I had no dogs. 
It was a big streak of luck to find them 
as I did, as I did not hunt for them at any 
time. I have hunted and tracked them 
here in the mountains a good many times, 
but I have the first one to see that I still 
hunted. I have had them come up to me 
when I was sitting on a deer trail, so I 
could kill them, and I have also had them 
come up to within fifty yards of me when 
I was standing still, and I did not see them, 
but they saw me, all right, as their tracks 
showed in the snow. 


The mountain lions, the lynx, the coyotes 
and the eagles all get their toll from the 
mountain sheep. The lions get more than 
all the rest. The eagles seldom get any 
but the lambs, though the eagle will kill an 
old buck antelope. He does it by striking 
the antelope and getting him started to run, 
then every time he slecks up he gives him 
another whack, and in this way he runs the 
antelope to a standstill; then it is an 
easy matter to kill the worn-out animal. 
There should be as large a bounty on the 
eagle as on the other game destroyers. 

I don’t believe that there is any method 
that can be used to make a success of still 
hunting the lion. There is now and then 
one killed in that way, but a hunter would 
go hungry if he relied on the bounty of the 
killed lions he got still hunting. 

Montana, M. P. DUNHAM. 


Destructiveness of Predatory Animals on Game 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I see in the May 
number of your very interesting magazine 
a short letter from J. M. Woodard. His 
statements regarding the deer now in the 
state can hardly be called correct. He says 
“there is not enough deer in the state for 
a start provided not one is killed during 
the next five years.” He also stated that 
“there are not enough bear and mountain 
lions to speak of, and they do not destroy 
the game.” I will say from personal obser- 
vation that if the deer and sheep were pro- 
tected in the way they should be there 
would be plenty to stock the state. With 
regards to his second statement, I will say 
he is in error, for it is a well-known fact 
that the mountain lions kill and destroy 
more deer and mountain sheep than all the 
hunters in the state. There are now at 
the lowest estimate twenty mountain lions 
in this county (Saguache) alone, and they 
will average fifteen deer or mountain sheep 
each during the year. I have known of 


three deer being found killed by one lion 
in three days and they were only partly 
devoured; also I have seen seven partly- 
devoured carcases of deer on Silver Creek 
within a radius of one hundred yards. There 
has been ten lions caught and killed in 
this county during the past five years. 
There is no bounty on them and the hides 
bring about $5.00 each. 

These are facts given by parties who 
have lived in the mountains almost all 
their lives and are perfectly familiar with 
the habits of the game as well as the pre- 
datory animals. The deer would increase 
rapidly if the people had an even break 
with the lions and bob cats. As the law 
now stands there is a bounty on the man 
that kills deer, and not on the animals that 
destroy the game in greater numbers. Put 
a bounty on the predatory animals and the 
hunter will.hunt only in the season as the 
law requires. There are enough good peo- 
ple in this state living in the mountains 











RESULT OF A DEER HUNT IN NEW MEXICO, FALL 1914. 


Participated in by C. O. McCaskill and 
nice white-tail buck, the law’s allowance. 
of the Rockies, 90 miles from Deming. 


five companions of Joplin, Mo. 
They hunted in what is called the Black 
One brown bear was also killed on the trip. 


They each gota 
Ranse 
Moun- 


tain lions are fairly plentiful in this section, as well as wild turkeys. 





who would help preserve our game, and 
would destroy the lions, bob cats, eagles 
and coyotes provided the law was made to 
favor the people instead of the predatory 


animals, by providing a sufficient bounty— 
say $50.00 on lions, $2.00 on bob cats and 
coyotes and $1.00 on each eagle. 

Colorado. F. W. LEAVETT. 


The Danger from Bear Traps in the Hills 


The 1914 annual report of A. Bryan Wil- 
liams, provincial game warden of British 
Columbia, and one of the greatest big game 
authorities among the game wardens of 
this continent, contains the following: 

“kt * %* there hasbeen a real danger 
from the traps themselves, and a China- 
man lost his life in consequence of walking 
right on top of a bear in a trap. As the 
man was dead when found, what actually 
happened can only be surmised. From the 
report received, the man had no idea of 
the trap being set and went along a trail 
to look for some cattle. When a bear gets 
in a trap, after dragging the trap until tired, 
he hides under a log or any convenient 
place and will not move sometimes until 
actually touched. Such a thing as a bear 
in a trap actually chasing anybody is en- 
tirely unlikely, and with a steel trap and 


with a big clog on the trap he would have 
little chance of catching anybody if he 
tried, so it is more than probable that the 
man must have stumbled right onto the 
bear. 

“Steel traps have also been set in the 
immediate vicinity of town. One was 
found not far from Westminster in a place 
much frequented by men hunting grouse, 
and as it was carefully hidden it was just 
pure luck somebody did not get caught in 
it. In this particular instance the man who 
set it had not a trappers’ license, and he 
was prosecuted and the trap confiscated, 
but when such traps are set by men with 
trappers’ licenses nothing can be done. 

“A report has just been received that a 
man has been injured by a bear-trap not 
far from New Winchester. A full report 
has not yet been obtained, so particulars 
cannot be given.” 


New Game Laws of Some Western States 


We have received texts of the new game 
laws of most of the Western states, and 
print below a short synopsis from each of 
those received at our office up to time of 
going to press. 

Colorado—Game commissioner, W. B. 
Fraser, Denver. For trout and grayling, 
open season, May 25 to Oct. 31. For ducks, 
geese, etc., Sept. 1 to April 20 the follow- 


chickens and grouse, 
Aug 15 to Oct. 10. Sage chickens, Aug. 1 
to Sept. 1. Rabbits and hares (excepting 
jackrabbits), Oct. 1 to March 1 the follow- 
ing year. No open season on elk, deer. 
sheep, antelope, wild turkeys, quail or 
pheasants. Resident hunting and fishing 
license, combined, $1.00; non-resident hunt- 
ing license, $10; fishing, $2. 


ing year. Prairie 
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Utah—F. W. Chambers, commissioner, 
Salt Lake City. For trout, bass and other 
fish, open season, Feb. 15 to March 31, an 
from June 15 to Nov. 30. For deer (one 
allowed to residents of Utah), Oct. 15 to 
Oct. 31. For prairie chickens, sage hens, 
grouse, Sept. 1 to Sept. 15, with certain 
county exceptions. For ducks, geese, etc., 
Oct. 1 to Dec, 31, with certain county ex- 
ceptions. Non-resident hunting license, $5; 
resident, $1.25. 

Wyoming—Nate P. Wilson, warden, 
Lander. Open season for ducks, geese, etc., 
September, October and November. For 
grouse, Sept. 1 to Nov. 15. Sage chickens, 
Aug. 1 to Sept 1. For elk, mountain sheep 
and moose, Sept 1 to Nov. 15 (1 moose, 2 
elk, 1 sheep). For deer, Oct. 1 to Nov 15 
(1 deer). For hunting bears in spring, a 
special bear hunting license is required, 
$10. Trapping of bears forbidden. Non- 
resident big game hunting license, $50. 

Montana—J. L. De Hart, warden. Helena. 
Open season for deer and elk, Oct. 1 to 
Dec. 15 (2 deer, 1 elk). Sheep, goats, moose, 
caribou, buffalo, antelope, beaver, quail, 
pheasants and doves protected at all times. 
For grouse, prairie chickens, etc., Sept. 15 


to Oct, 16 (with certain county excep- 
tions). For ducks, geese, etc., Sept. 1 to 
Jan, 1. Non-resident hunting and fishing 


license, $25. 

Oregon—W. L. Finley, commissioner, 
Salem. Open season for deer, Aug. 15 to 
Oct. 31 (3 deer). For ducks, geese, etc., Oct. 
1 to Jan 15 (Federal law). Grouse (Dis- 
trict No. 2, section east of Cascade Mts.) 
Aug 15 to Oct 31. For trout and salmon, 
over 6 inches, April 1 to Oct 31; over 10 
inches, all year. For bass, crappies, etc., 
all year. Resident hunter’s license, $1.00; 
non-resident hunter’s license, $10. 
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Nebraska—Gust Rutenbeck, chief deputy 
commissioner, Lincoln. Open season for 
prairie chickens, sage chickens and grouse, 
Sept. 1 to Nov. 30. For quail, Nov. 1 to 
Nov. 15. For ducks, geese, etc., Sept. 1 to 
April 5, next ensuing. For trout, April 1 
to Oct 1. For bass, April 1 to Nov. 15 
Non-resident hunting license, $10; resident 
$1. 

North Dakota—E. B. McCutcheon, chiet 
game warden, Minot, N. D. Open season 
for grouse, prairie chicken, etc., Sept 7 to 
Nov. 1. For ducks, geese, etc., Sept. 7 to 
Dec. 1. For trout, Oct. 1 to May 1. For 
bass, Oct. 15 to June 1. Non-resident hunt- 
ing license, $25: resident, $1. Trappers, 
taxidermist and dog trainers’ license, $1, 
for each. No elk, moose, antelope or deer 
allowed to be killed at any season of the 
year. 


South Dakota — Game commissioner, 
Pierre. Open season for deer, Nov. 1 to 
Noy. 30. For trout, April 1 to Nov. 1. For 


bass, March 1 to May 30. 

Nevada—Geo. Brodigan, secretary of 
state, Carson City. Open season for trout, 
salmon, bass, etc., April 30 to Oct 16. For 
sage chickens, July 15 to Feb. 15. For 
grouse and mountain quail, Sept. 15 to Jan. 
1. For ducks, crane, plover, snipe, wood- 
cock, valley quail, and prairie chickens, 
Sept. 15 to Jan 1. For deer and antelope 
(1 of each), Sept. 15 to Oct. 15. Non-resi- 
dent hunting and fishing license, $10; resi- 
dent, $1. Mountain sheep and goats pro- 
tected at all seasons, 

Arkansas—Game and Fish Commission, 
Little Rock. Open season for deer, turkey 
and bear, Nov. 10 to Jan. 10 (2 deer, 4 tur- 
keys, 1 bear). For quail, Dec. 1 to Jan. 1. 
Non-residents barred from hunting in Ar- 
kansas. 


An Instance of a Mountain Lion’s Attack Upon a Boy 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I ncte your articles 
about mountain lions. In Quartz Valley of 
this state and county, there is a family by 
the name of Dangle. About twenty years 
ago two mountain lions killed and partly 
devoured, in broad daylight, in plain sight 
from their front door, at a distance not to 
exceed 100 yards, their 8-year-old son. The 
lions were run from the body by the father 
and mother of the child. Mr. Chas. Howard 
of Yreka, the present sheriff of Siskivou 
county, killed both of the lions, I am told 
He no doubt would give you the full par- 
ticulars. LIEUT. WM. H. SWETT. 

California, 


Upon receipt of the above letter we wrote 
to Mr. Howard and received an immediate 
reply. It would seem from our investiga- 
tions, covering a period of nearly twenty 
years, that mountain lions have, on various 
occasions, attacked, unprovoked, and in 


some instances, killed children. The only 
authentic instance we have ever learned of 
lions killing a grown persons was in the 
case of the California school teacher who 
was mauled so badly by a lion that she died 
some weeks afterward. But she went to the 
assistance of some boys who were attacked 
by this lion, and tried to beat it off with a 
stick, or some such weapon. The lion then 
directed its attention to the woman, scratch- 
ing and tearing her up so badly that she 
died. 

We print below Mr. Howard’s reply to 
our letter, which will be found of vast scien- 
tific interest, and whcese truthfulness we 
believe our readers can depend upon: 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Your communica- 
tion of the 7th has been received. Will give 
you the facts regarding the carrying off 
and killing of Arthur Dangle by two Cali- 
fornia lions: The Dangle ranch is located 


in Quartz Valley, Siskiyou county, Califor- 
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nia, about one and a half miles north of the 
Howard ranch, which was my birth place. 
Word was brought to me June 19th 1890, 
that Arthur Dangle, a neighbor boy, had 
been carried away by a California lion. We 
immediately got together and went to the 
Dangle place, where we learned that Arthur 
had been playing about 100 yards from the 
house and about 50 yards from the barn, at 
4 o'clock in the afternoon. His mother, hav- 
ing occasion to call for him and getting no 
response, the father crossed the road, above 
the barn into some small oaks, which 
bordered the foothill, to see if he could find 
the boy, and there a short distance up the 
gulch, in plain sight, two lions had little 
Arthur, who was 7 years of age. They had 
alreay killed him. The father, Joseph Dan- 
gle, made all possible haste to the house 
to give the alarm and secure a gun, but the 
mother in her desperation drove the lions 
off from the body of the boy, the animals 
then taking to the woods. It was about dark 
when some neighbors and I reached the 
Dangle home. I immediately sent for Chas. 
Weeks, who lived about five miles away, 
and who had charge of a dog belonging to 
an Indian chief, and which dog I had been 
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purchase, 
and later on got the dog and owned him 


negotiating with the Indian to 


It was a well-known fact that 
We held a 


until he died. 
he never let a lion get away. 
consultation and concluded to wait until 
just daybreak before we let the dog go. As 
there were two lions, we wanted to make 
sure of getting them both. Accordingly, at 
the first streak of day, in fact, before | 
could see the sights of my rifle, we turned 
old “Kelsey,” the best lion dog on earth, 
loose and he immediately took up the trail. 
Those of us who could keep up did so. We 
didn’t have over a quarter of a mile to go. 
I was standing immediately under an oak 
tree when the dog “Kelsey” stopped be- 
side me: looking up into the oak, I could 
just make out the form of the big lion. | 
could almost have touched him with the 
end of my gun, his hind feet on one limb, 
his front feet on a limb just below, look- 
ing down at us. Lafe Lewis, standing be- 
side me, said, “Charlie, shoot him,” and I 
did so, killing him. Immediately the other 
lion sprang again up into a pine tree and 
clung there, and was promptly shot by 
George Allen, Charlie Weeks and myself, 
and the hunt was over. 
California. CHAS. B. HOWARD. 


Game Legislation in New Hampshire 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Am sorry to report 
to you that we have been unable to do a 
single thing for our bears in this state as 
far as legislation goes. I took vour bill be- 
fore our sportsmen’s association and we 
voted to have our representative take it 
before the state committee and to the Legis- 
lature. But the state committee decided 
that as there was a movement on the way 
to get the bounty on bears repealed they 
would give that the right of way, thinking 
to try and push the bounty repeal and ask 
no more this time. Our State Game Com- 
missioner was behind the bounty repeal 
with us, but we got nothing. There seemed 
to be a strong sentiment against bears in 
the northern part of the state. I talked with 
several representatives and could not con- 
vince them that they should take the 
bounty off bears and put it on bob cats. 
I intend to do all I can before the next Legis- 
lature and then fight for the repeal of the 


Another Benefit Accruing From 


Being informed that the State Game De- 
partment of Wyoming was forbidding the 
trapping of bears, through a_ sentiment 
created by the efforts of this magazine to 
put through the Wyoming Assembly last 
winter a bill for their protection, we wrote 
a letter to Nate P. Wilson, state game 
warden of Wyoming, asking full particulars 


bounty on bears. The sportsmen of this 
state have had the most bitter fight in our 
history before this Legislature, and have 
won the three most important points asked 
for, so we are thankful for that. First we 
secured all of the money for our use, which 
we never had before. Second, we have our 
one-man commission instead of three men. 
Third, we have the seme man for commis- 
sioner. These were of vital importance. But 
we still remain with the stigma attached to 
our name of allowing a bounty of $5.00 each 
on our black bears. 

New Hampshire. ROY E. MARSTON. 
Hampshire and 
their efforts at 


The sportsmen of New 
Idaho should concentrate 
the next assemblies of their respective 
states to get the bounties now in force re- 
moved from bears. No state at present 
with any pretense at possessing a proper 
knowledge of the value of bears has such a 
statute on its books.—Editor. 


Our Bear-Protective Agitation 


regarding the report, and immediately re- 
ceived the following letter from him, dated 
May 11: 

Editor Outdoor Life:—Replying to your 
inquiry of May 7th, regarding the trapping 
of bears, I beg to inform you that the laws 
of this state class the bear as a game ani- 
mal and make no provision pertaining to 
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trapping or killing of same—that is, the 
law does not prohibit the killing or trapping 
of bears. However, this department, al- 
though feeling a great interest in bear as a 
game animal, does not intend to prohibit 
the killing of these animals at any season 
of the year, or in any location, with the ex- 
ception of some of our game preserves. 
However, we do not intend to allow the 
trapping of bears except in cases where 
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they are damaging the stockmen, and then 

of course we feel that they should be de- 

stroyed. NATE P. WILSON, 
State Game Warden. 


All honor to Game Warden Wilson for 
the initiative and good sense shown in the 
above decision! May he never see occasion 
to remove the bars which he has set up 
against bear trapping. 


The State of Arkansas Protects Her Bears 


We are pleased to note that as a result 
of the campaign instituted during the past 
year for the protection of bears, the state 
of Arkansas passed a iaw last winter plac- 
ing bears in the same class as deer and 
turkey. The new law gives these animals 
the fullest protection, classes them as 
game and forbids their being killed at any 
time except between Nov. 10 and Jan. 10 
of each year (the same open season as for 


deer). The game bag allowance is two deer, 
four turkeys and one bear. 

It is quite evident from the above that 
Arkansas, recognized for many years in the 
past as one of the greatest states in the 
Union for the hunting of black bears, has 
come to the realization that it is at least 
necessary to preserve her most attractive 
big game asset and to put a stop to the in- 
discriminate killing of this most valuable 
game animal. 


Colorado as a Hunting and Fishing State 


Our hunting friends interested in the 
pursuit of such animals as bears, cats, etc., 
will be glad to know that the bears, espe- 
cially, of Colorado, are quite numerous, and 
that there is some excellent sport to be 
had of this nature in Colorado at the pres- 
ent time. Considering the very reasonable 
cost of such a hunting trip in Colorado, the 
great scenic attractions of our state, the 


Size of Alaska Black 


Editor Outdoor Life:—There is a man in 
Seward, Alaska, who has three black bear 
cubs that he claims were born the 25th of 
last January. They are preserved in alcohol, 
have hair on their bodies and are all per- 
fectly formed. The man who found the den 
killed the mother and brought the cubs to 
town, all substantiated by three witnesses 


plentitude of bobcats also in connection 
with bear hunting, and the fact that there 
are 6,000 miles of splendid trout waters 
here, surely Colorado should not be over- 
looked by the hunter in selecting territory 
for a desirable trip. The state, owing to 
the accessibility of the hunting fields, is 
especially attractive for an outing or hunt- 
ing trip where women or children accom- 
pany the party. 


Bear Cubs at Birth 


(it is claimed). I tried to get the article 
for you, but Mr. Sexton, who runs the Cole- 
man house here, tells me that he is cor- 
responding with some museum in the East 
with a view to selling the specimens. Each 
is about seven inches long or the size of 
an “adult” rat. L. L. BALES. 
Alaska, 


Killed a Whole Mountain Lion Family 


to us, but at that we got one kitten and a 


The following letter was sent to us last 
February, but owing to the fact that we 
had much copy ahead of it, we have not 
been able to publish the story until now: 

Tuesday, Jan. 5, I started out to try to 
locate some lions whose tracks we had 
seen. About 2 o’clock when: working toward 
home I found their tracks and followed 
them to where they had just killed a big 
whitetail buck. 

I went after Al and Chris, my friends. 
The only available dogs were a Scotch col- 
lie and an untrained airedale. They would 
only make short dashes ahead, then return 


yearling that evening. Next day Chris 
killed a kitten in a tree on a mountain 
several miles from the kill. I put two bear- 
traps and three No, 4s around the deer 
carcass, the old one having fed there the 
night before. Al killed another kitten about 
five or six miles from the deer and got 
home two hours after dark. 

The next morning we found the old lion 
had had another feed and gone away with- 
out getting caught. 

But on going to the traps Sunday morn- 
ing we discovered one bear-trap gone, and 
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had an easy trail to follow. We came on 
the old lion at about 200 yards from the 
starting place. A bullet between the eyes 
ended her deer-killing career. In five days 
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we had secured the entire family of lions, 
one old female, one yearling and three kit- 
tens, five in all. 


Montana. CHAS. E. SHAFFER, JR. 


Another Bear-Roping Incident 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have just read an 
article in Outdoor Life about roping bears 
around the neck and choking them to death, 
and will give my opinion on the subject. 
I was riding for the Pitchfork outfit in 
Wyoming when the following incident hap- 
pened. We were out on the fall round-up 
and Joe Bennett (a rider companion) saw 
a bear about 50 yards away; so we decided 
to see if we could not rope it. We chased 


and roped him, but our ropes broke with 
the weight of the animal. Joe’s rope was 
on his neck and stayed until it broke, and 
my rope was on one hind foot. Mine broke 
first, as it was pretty old and worn. But I 
think if a rope strong enough was used 
and he could be caught hold of close to the 
jaws he could be held; but you might have 
to run when he got tired of trying to get 
away. RODERO. 
Wyoming. 




















A CALIFORNIA BEAR. 
Dr. A. P. Deacon of Weed, 
skin secured last fall, and some of the doc- 
tor’s Airedales that were instrumental 
in running down the bear. 


Calif., his son, a bear 
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ft. in length. 


This skin measured 9% 


A Bear Skin from Kadiak Island 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am_ sending 
under separate cover by mail a photograph 
of a Kadiak bear rug (mounted by me) 
that you may use to publish in your maga- 
zine if you find occasion and space to do 
so. Many big game hunters throughout the 
country, and possibly some of your readers, 
are of the opinion that all the Kadiak bears 
were destroyed a year or so ago, at the 
time violent earthquake and volcano erup- 
tions took place on Kadiak and other 
Alaskan islands. The newspapers at that 
time claimed that all the big bears and 
everything else was destroyed by ashes and 
fire, ete. 

The Kadiak bear rug in the photograph 
measures 9% feet in length after being 
mounted, without undue stretching. The 
skin was brought down by Major L. H. 
French and will show that there are still 
large ones left for those who care to go 
to the trouble, time and expense. 

Washington. C. W. DU 


Porcupines Do Cry 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Lately I have 
noticed inquiries from Mr. Schaefer of New 
York concerning the habits of porcupines. 
I answered one of his queries nearly two 
years ago, and will say further that a 
“porky” does cry. I have studied these 
animals for years and not until a few days 
ago did I ever hear one utter a sound 
louder than a groan (when dying). The 


BOIS. 


other day while out hunting I ran across 
a good sized “porky” in a small tree about 
five feet from the ground; he was so busy 
gnawing the bark that he was unaware of 
my presence till I poked him in the belly 
with the muzzle of my rifle; he stopped 
eating right there and took a sudden in- 
terest in his surroundings. He turned till 
he saw me, then went out on a small limb 
about seven feet from the ground. He tried 
first to drive his quills into the rifle bar- 
rel, then tried to bite it and as I continued 
to prod him in the belly, and he saw that 
he could not drive me off, he began to cry, 
uttering a sound exactly like a snow-shoe 
rabbit, but with longer intervals between 
cries. It also sounded like the squeak from 
a rubber doll. The cry was shrill and loud 
and could be heard for quite a distance. 
Minnesota. A. A. THOMAS. 





The Partridge as a Fighter 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Last fall while 
hunting deer I was waiting at the edge of 
a small clearing for a buck to appear when 
I noticed a male partridge coming towards 
me. He did not notice me till I moved; 
then he seemed to get mad and ruffled up 
his feathers and, clucking, came towards 
me showing fight. To see what his real 
intentions were I started to move away, 
and, evidently thinking he had me bluffed, 
he ran after me and chased me for about 
thirty yards, clucking viciously all the 
while. Then believing that he had run me 
off, he went into the thick underbrush. 

Minnesota. A, A. THOMAS. 





An Alaska Hunter’s Sad Death 


A letter from Mack Foster of Knik, 
Alaska, encloses a clipping from the Sew- 
ard “Getaway” telling of the death of King 
Thurman on the Kenai Peninsula at the 
hands of an Alaskan brown bear. Thurman 
was found in his cabin with these words 
penciled on a piece of paper, “Have been 
tore up by a brown bear. No show to get 
out. Good-bye.” The man had shot himself 
to end his misery, the act probably having 
been influenced by his terrible condition 
and the great distance from help. There 
was no evidence mentioned in the clipping 
referred to showing how he had come upon 
the bear, whether the animal was with cubs, 
whether wounded or whether it was en- 
countered at close quarters. It is evident, 
however, that the man was attacked some 
distance from his cabin, and that he walked 
or crawled to it after the trouble. Any 
hunter would be very foolish to shoot a 
brown or grizzly bear at any distance under 
twenty steps unless charged, or unless he 
was certain of dealing a death shot at the 
first crack of the gun, and of course such 
a death shot is most uncertain, as either 
the brain or the vertebrae would have to 
be penetrated, 
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High Velocity Rifle Bullets 


By Chas. Newton. 


The change in the design of rifle cart- 
ridges from the black powder type with 
their 1,300 f. s. velocity to the first of the 
so-called high power types developing 2,000 
f. s. velocity and using smokeless powder 
involved a revolution in the bullets used. 
The old combinations of lead and tin, in 
varying quantities, was wholly unadapted 
to the new weapons, so we discarded ques- 
tions of bullet temper and lubrication and 
went directly to the dry, hard, copper, 
cupro-nickel or steel patches, crossed our 
thumbs and bid them Godspeed down those 
polished tubes we so dearly loved. Inci- 
dentally we dreaded to fire the rifle, as we 
thought of what the terrible friction must 
be doing to the interior of our friend, and 
we used cast substitutes whenever and 
wherever practicable. We always felt like 
apologizing to the splendid weapon every 
time we subjected it to this barbarous 
treatment. The twman who had designed a 
cast bullet which would give full velocities 
was eagerly welcomed, tried out, found a 
failure, and we went back to the metal 
patch with regret the deeper because of 
the near glimpse into paradise. The metal 
cased bullet was revolutionary, but we 
eventually got used to it, and now hesitate 
no longer at making it chase itself upon 
our errands. 

The muzzle velocity of the black- powder 
bullets ran from 1,200 f. s. to 1,400 f. s., 
with 1,300 f. s. a fair average of the sport- 
ing rifles then in use. The increase in 
velocity which required such revolutionary 
changes in the bullet was about 700 feet 
per second. We became so habituated to 
the metal patch, however, that later on we 
speeded up the bullet to 3,100 f. s. without 
even a thought as to what new require- 
ments were placed upon the bullet by this 
addition of 1,100 f. s. velocity to the 2,000 
f. s. to which it had already been jacked 
up. The modern velocities are a decidely 
greater advance over the first “high pow- 
ers” than they were over the black powder 
rifles. Yet we expected to “get away with 
it’ without considering the feelings of the 
long suffering bullet in the least. 


We got our first protest from our de- 
fenseless victim in the form of metal foul- 
ing. This began to build up on the lands 
and we found that thirty or forty shots was 
sufficient to send our army rifle to the 
drug store for refreshments. It must wet 
its whistle with some of the strongest 
ammonia procurable, reinforced by saturat- 
ing it with other ammonia salts to give it 
pep. This trouble obscured all others for a 
time until the refinements of powder, 
primers, polish, mobilubricant and divers 
other precautions will enable us to pass a 
pleasant afternoon at the range with the 
army rifle and without using them “dope” 
until we clean up in the evening. In fact 
the writer discovered, about 1908, that the 
use of pure copper jackets prevented this 
form of metal fouling, and one factory is 
now advertising its bullets as of this con- 
struction to obviate this fault. 

With this ghost laid we rested easy for 
a time, but now a murmur of discontent is 
rising, like a cloud of “kultur” gas, to dis- 
turb our riflemen some more. The bullets 
do not always perform properly when fired 
at 3,000 f. s. or over. Usually they give 
the best of satisfaction, but now and then 
a troublemaker complains that they do not 
penetrate properly. Occasionally, instead 
of flooring the game on the spot, they seem 
to go to pieccs on the surface. Well, he is 
a sorehead and is knocking the new rifles. 
We had splendid success and we do not be- 
lieve him. He just missed, and wants to 
blame it on the gun. Then along comes 
another, and another. Where there is so 
much smoke there must be some fire. This 
will bear looking into. Bro. Stevenson says 
the bullets sometimes, especially at short 
range, act as though they were melted. 
This surely merits attention 

All riflemen, regardless of creed, have a 
“Good Book.” Dr. Mann wrote it. Think 
up any experiment which you ever wanted 
to try, or any theory you ever thought of, 
turn to the “Good Book” and you will find 
where the good doctor has worked it all 
out, with the precision of a chronometer, 
the skill of a scientist and the patience of 
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Fig. 1. 


Imprint of unlined bullets. 


a Job—not to mention the purse of a phil- 
anthropist. So we go to the “Good Book” 
to see what he has learned about metal 
cased bullet jackets melting from friction 
when fired. 

Sure enough, there it is. Of course he 
kept it all in his own head, like a miser, 
until he published it in his book, but there 
is not only a record of his tests by which 
he proved that even the old Krag bullet, 
at 2,000 f. s. velocity was melted by the 
heat developed by the friction against the 
barrel, but a full page illustration showing 
conclusively that the bearing portion of the 
bullet core was actually in a melted state 
when it left the muzzle. He drilled a small 
hole through the jacket of the bullet just 
in front of the base through which the 
melted lead from the core was thrown by 
the revolution of the bullet, showing a 
most beautiful comet’s tail of melted lead 
when fired against a white cardboard 
screen at a range of a few feet. Of course 
we had seen references to the cores of 
bullets melting when fired, for many years, 
but we never took them seriously. Of course 
the doctor did not make much noise about 
his experience. But here it was, and it was 
worthy of consideration. Assuming that 
that portion of the core of the bullet which 
came opposite the bearing of the rifling 
did melt, leaving the core from the shoulder 
forward still in a solid state, and we may 
account for many of the theretofore unac- 
countable tales of the peculiar behavior of 
the ultra high velocity bullets. And if the 
friction of the old Krag bullets at 2,000 f. s. 
velocity was sufficient to melt the cores of 
the bullets, what must 3,000 f. s. to 3,100 
f. s. do to them? We must verify the con- 
dition and devise the cure. 
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The .256 Newton bullet, with its velocity 
of 3,100 f. s. should certainly prove a good 
subject. If the absorption of heat from the 
jacket melted the core, we must prevent 
the absorption of heat. 

We made up 100 bullets for the .256, mak- 
ing them all alike except in that in the case 
of fifty of them we wrapped the core in a 
paper patch, as in the old target shooting 
days, before inserting it in the jacket and 
swaging them into shape. This gave an in- 
sulation against heat from the jacket being 
transmitted full force to the leaden core. 
The other fifty were put together ‘‘bare- 
foot.” We then drilled a small hole into 
the sides of ten of the insulated bullets and 
ten of the others, locating it about % inch 
in front of the base, and going just through 
the jacket metal. 

We then loaded those bullets into shells, 
using an extra two grains of powder, as we 
wished to learn whether or not the check- 
ing of the heat from entering the lead 
core would cause the copper jackets to fuse 
or give metal fouling. 

The next operation was to fire five of 
the drilled uninsulated bullets though a 
cardboard screen at 20 feet range. The re- 
sult is shown in Fig. 1 where each bullet 
hole has its own little comet’s tail, exactly 
as they looked in the illustrations in Dr. 
Mann’s book. Two of them happened to 
land the tail in the same place, and the 
card was broken through by the impact of 





Fig. 2.—Imprint of lined bullets. 


the melted lead coming the second time. 
These were followed by five of the insu- 
lated bullets, similarly drilled, and none of 
these gave any trace of melted lead being 
thrown. This seemed to settle the melting 
question, so we turned to metal fouling. 




















The forty undrilled insulated bullets were 
then fired as fast as the rifle, a Springfield, 
could be worked, and all went true. A rag 
was pushed through and the bore examined. 
It showed no traces of metal fouling. We 
then began running through the uninsu- 


lated bullets. After five or six shots the 
barrel was so hot that it would blister the 
hand and the bullets fused completely, 
showing only as a puff of bluish vapor 
about fifty feet in front of the muzzle. The 
empty jacket struck in the grass fifty to 
seventy-five yards away. Eight or ten in 
succession repeated this performance and 
we stripped in the remaining clip of the five 
insulated bullets which had been drilled 
but not fired. These were fired as rapidly 
as hasty aim could be taken, and all went 
true and not a sign of fusion. The total 
number of shots fired, seventy-seven. The 
rifle was stuck back into the case, taken 
home and cleaned about 10 p. m. No traces 
of metal fouling and it cleaned as easily 
as any rifle, and it did not need cleaning 
the next day. 

The next step was to apply for a patent 
on the insulated bullet, and the next to 
install facilities for making all the bullets 
for the Newton series of cartridges with the 
paper linings. 

As to the effect of having the core of the 
body of the bullet in a molten state during 
the latter part of its journey we may spec- 
ulate considerably. It certainly interferes 
with the rigidity of the grip of the lands 
on the bullet, and it would seem that in 
case through a variation in the amount of 
fouling, unequal lubrication or other causes, 
one side of the bullet might meet with 
more resistance than the opposite side dur- 
ing its passage along the bore, the bullet 
might be deformed somewhat by making the 
base somewhat oblique, and we all know 
what that does to accuracy. Likewise Dr. 
Mann’s book shows that it is impossible to 
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fire a bullet from a rifle and find the base 
square, regardless of how square it was 
when the trigger was pulled. 

From these conditions we may infer that 
the bullet, the core of which is not melted 
in the barrel, may fly truer and penetrate 
better than one which starts from the muz- 
zle in a molten condition the rear half of 
its length. The effect of the heat absorbed 
upon the setting back of the points of some 
forms of bullets when they are fired has 
not as yet been investigated. 

Some of our bear-hunting friends have 
besought us for a bullet which will mush- 
room properly when soft parts only are 
struck, yet which will most certainly pene- 
trate when the harder portions of a large 
animal are encountered. One gentleman 
traveled 200 miles to talk it over. We are 
ashamed to tell the price he offered for 
bullets which would fill those specifications. 
Here is what he got: 

We first made a full metal cased bullet, 
with practically a square point, and of a 
diameter to just slip inside the regular 
jacket. We slipped it inside the regular 
jacket, closed end to the front, and then 
inserted a lead slug to finish filling the 
jacket. The bullet was then swaged into 
shape and as a result we had one which 
would expand as easily as any other soft- 
point bullet back as far as the base of the 
forward core, but when this point was 
reached we had a full jacketed bullet travel- 
ing point on to complete the penetration. 
A patent is now pending on this form of 
bullet. 

The insulating feature may be used with 


_this last bullet without difficulty, and both 


it and the plain insulated bullet may be had 
with the patent wire protected spitzer point. 

Thorough tests of these devices are now 
scheduled and will be carried out as soon 
as the first lot is received from the factory. 
They look good to us at present. 


Fast Revolver Shooting 


Chauncey Thomas. 


Many men are puzzled as to just what 
can be considered fast work with the six- 
gun. Various sizes and kinds of guns, and 
various loads for the same gun, the size 
and distance of targets, all make for so 
many different conditions that it seems im- 
practical, if indeed not impossible, to fix 
a more or less exact standard for fast shoot- 
ing with the one-hand weapon. What, for 
instance, would be fast shooting with the 
.45 automatic would be slow work with the 
little .82 automatics, with no recoil. It is 
evidently almost if not quite impossible to 
compare what would be very fast work 
with a .45 S. A. Colts on a running deer at 
100 yards with the action of the new .22 
Colts automatic on a fixed target at ten 





yards. So I for one herve state that in my 
opinion one universal standard for fast pis- 
tol shooting is impossible, covering all 
guns, loads, distances and targets. Two 
men may be world beaters, each with his 
favorite weapon and target—let them ex- 
change guns and each may instantly drop to 
the commonplace. 

To get a standard for rapid work, there- 
fore, we will have to limit comparisons be- 
tween shooters to the same conditions. We 
can also, of course, compare work done 
under different conditions, especially by the 
same man, or by men of practieally the 
same skill, and thus get a hint or two con- 
cerning which is perhaps the fastest pos- 
sible weapon of today, for certain condi- 
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tions. For instance, we can compare the 
.45 S. A. Colts with the .45 automatic Colts, 
as these guns fit nearly the same condi- 
tions as to distances and targets, but 
neither can well be compared with the 
smaller automatics, or with the .38 caliber 
target revolvers using only target and not 
man-stopping cartridges. Or we can profita- 
bly compare the work of a .38 revolver, say 
the .38 S. & W. Special, when loaded with 
the full charge and then with the light 
target charge. 

With this idea in view I took a stop 
watch and went out to an old brick yard 
the other day with C. M. McCutcheon, the 
champion rapid-fire pistol shot of the 
world. This title he holds by right of the 
following record, and this record is not a 
past performance, as from what I have seen 
him do he seems fully capable of not only 
holding such a record for a long time to 
come, but some day may, I believe, improve 
it. Personally I think that Mr. McCutcheon 
is the best all-round pistol shot in the world. 
fie is surely the fastest known today. 

In 1913 at Camp Perry, shooting against 
all comers, and with the crack pistol shots 
from seven nations competing, he won both 
the fifteen-yard and the twenty-five-yard 
events for rapid fire with the revolver. 
These were the only two distances shot, 
and this made him the champion rapid-fire 
revolver shot of the world, which record 
still stands. 

In 1914, at Denver, Colo., 
championship gold medal in the United 
States Revolver Association contest for 
rapid fire. This was a seventy-five-yard 
match, the winning of which made him 
champion rapid-fire revolver shot of the 
United States, and the record still stands. 

I mention these records so that we slower 
men may have some standard by which to 
gauge our own rate of fire with the six- 
gun, as McCutcheon’s work is the fastest on 
record. Remember, I am not here speaking 
of any other kind of revolver shooting than 
rapid-fire. Other men hold the world’s rec- 
ords for bull’s-eyes with plenty of time to 
pull the trigger. 1 am here talking only of 
rapid fire with reasonably effective accu- 
racy, not of the long hold with the bullet 
hole in a very small bull’s-eye. That is a 
very different matter than rapid fire. But 
to get down to our tests of various guns 
and loads under rapid-fire conditions: 

With us we had Mr. McCutcheon’s favor- 
ite revolver, the one he used in all his of- 
ficial matches, a S. & W. 1905 model, using 
the .38 S. & W. cartridge, a .45 Colts auto- 
matic, army model: a .22 S. & W., 8-inch 
barrel, single-shot pistol, and my old ivory- 
handlei, sawed-off .45 S. A. Colts, with its 
3-inch barrel. McCutcheon used only .38 S. 
& W. full-load cartridges in his .38 S. & W., 
and we used the full service load in the 
.45 automatic. I had but a few cartridges 
for my old timer’s sawed-off Colts, and 


he won the 
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they were the last of the box of the Win- 
chester smokeless .45 Colts that stirred up 
something of a war dance in these columns 
some months ago. The .22 cartridges were 
.22 long-range Lesmok. 

We used no paper targets, and most of 
the shooting was at a space estimated to 
be the size of a man’s body from the hips 
up; distance seventeen yards. We were 
after timed records under more or less 
practical, that is actual, conditions on a war 
basis Here are the results, taken down in 
writing at the time. I held stop watch on 
McCutcheon, and he on me: 

(1) McCutcheon—.38 S. & W.; 17 yards; 
target, 18x36 inches; full-load cartridges; 
timed from first to last report; gun used as 
double-action; 5 shots in 1 1-5 seconds, 3 
hits; 5 shots in 1 2-5 seconds, 3 hits; 5 
shots in 1 second flat, 4 hits. 

(2) Same conditions, except gun used as 
single-shot, and timed from the word 
“fire” to last report of gun, hammer down: 
5 shots in 31-5 seconds, 5 hits; 5 shots in 
3 2-5 seconds, 5 hits; 5 shots in 3 seconds 
flat, 5 hits; average 15 shots in just 10 
seconds, all hits. 

(3) McCutcheon, .45 Colts Army auto- 
matic, service cartridge, 18x36-inch target, 
17 yards; timed from first to last report 
of gun; 5 shots in each string, resulting 
thus: 21-5 sec., 5 hits; 14-5 sec., 4 hits; 
1 1-5 sec., 2 hits; 1 2-5 sec., 1 hit; 3 sec., 4 
hits; 34-5 sec., 5 hits, 

(4) McCutcheon, .45 Single-Action Colts, 
Winchester Smokeless cartridge (full load), 
38-inch barrel. Same target and distance, 
timed from first to last report of gun: 5 
shots, 3 3-5 sec., 1 hit. 

(5) McCutcheon, .45 Colts automatic, 
service load, same target and distance. 
Time from first to last report: 5 shots, 
41-5 sec., 5 hits. 

(6) Chauncey Thomas. Same conditions 
as McCutcheon in No. 5: 5 shots, 4 3-5 sec., 
4 hits: 5 shots, 41-5 sec., 3 hits; 5 shots, 5 
sec., 4 hits. 

(7) Chauncey Thomas, .45 S. A. Colts, 
sawed-off, full .45 Winchester Smokeless 
cartridges: 5 shots, 6 seconds, 5 hits, 

(8) Chauncey Thomas, .45 Colts auto- 
matic, service load, 12x18-inch target, 60 
yards, slow fire: 5 shots, 3 hits. (About 
20 seconds.) 

(9) McCutcheon. Same condition and 
gun: 5 shots, 5 hits; 5 shots, 5 hits, (This 
would mean a man every shot at 60 yards 
for 10 shots with the .45 Colts automatic; 
time about 3 seconds per shot.) 

(10) McCutcheon, .45 Colts automatic; 
distance 10 yards; target, five empty .45 
Colts automatic cartridge shelis, set in a 
row on the ground; slow fire: 5 shots, 3 
hits. (These empty shells measure less 
than 1 inch x %& inch. Splendid shooting 
with such a gun.) 

(11) Chauncey Thomas; same _ target 
and distance, but using the .22 S. & W. 
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8-inch target pistol: 5 shots, 3 hits. (Notice 
that McCutcheon did as well with the big 
Army automatic, with its bad sights and 
heavy irregular trigger pull, as I could do 
with the best of target pistols.) 

Now it will be noticed that the fastest 
work was done by McCutcheon with his 
.38 S. & W. target revolver, using full .38 
S. & W. Special loads (in No. 1). That is, 
5 shots, double action, in 1 second flat, 4 
hits. Same conditions (in No. 2), but gun 
used single action, shows only an average 
of 3 shots in 2 seconds, but all of them 
hits. This gives us 4 hits per second in 
double action to 1% hits per second in 
single action, same gun and load. 

But here enters a noteworthy thing— 
using the same gun as both double and 
single action, last fall, McCutcheon fired 
in my presence an average of 3 shots per 
second, all hits, with the full size .38 S. & 
W. Special load. In the December, 1914, 
issue of Outdoor Life, page 570, I wrote the 
following, which I here repeat: “The writer 
has seen McCutcheon put 15 shots straight 
in a 12-inch circle at 10 yards at the rate 
of 3 hits per second, not counting time to 
reload—that is, a cylinder full of 6 in 2 
seconds. This with the .38 gun, remember.” 
At the time he was using the full .38 S. & 
W. Special cartridge, smokeless powder. 

That article, by the way, contained a ser- 
ious error—which I hereby acknowledge 
and express regret for—but was absolutely 
correct concerning the pistol shooting 
spoken of therein. 

Now notice, McCutcheon, the fastest man 
in the world with a sixgun, under the same 
conditions, gets twice as fast action with 
the full .38 S. & W. Special load one day 
as he does with the same load last fall. 

This looks like uneven shooting till we 
remember that McCutcheon makes a bit 
faster time using the double action feature 
alone over using the single- and double-ac- 
tion feature combined, and _ single-action 
cocking is the slowest of all, yet no more 
accurate than the combination method. He 
does this combination action by cocking 
with the thumb and pulling the trigger 
back with the forefinger, both at the same 
time. his gives almost double action 
speed plus single action accuracy, and is, I 
believe, the secret of his extraordinary 
rapidity combined with accuracy, a trick 
well worth remembering and adopting. 
But like piano or violin fingering, it takes 
a world of practice, and a long, strong, 
flexible hand. A man with a small hand 
cannot do it effectively. 

The main drawback we found to the .45 
Colts automatic for rapid fire was its very 
heavy trigger pull, plus its poor sights. I 
estimate that a hair trigger would increase 
its rapidity at least 50 per cent—and its 
danger about 1,000 per cent. It is, of course, 
possible to make an automatic faster than 
any revolver, but that gun has not yet ar- 
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rived. When it comes it will have a very 
easy trigger pull, and good sights, but to- 
day a light trigger means that the gun 
would probably fire itself like a machine 
gun till empty. Not for me, thank you. 

A}jl automatics have this trouble, a very 
heavy trigger pull to be safe, and I do not 
see how it can be avoided. So when one 
sees some very fast record with the auto- 
matics, I for one want to know positively 
what the trigger pull was. A special autc- 
matic in the hands of an expert might have 
a comparatively light trigger, and make a 
very fast record, but would be impractical 
because of such a light trigger, for other 
than record-breaking purposes. The .45 Au- 
tomatic we used had about a 6-pound trig- 
ger pull. Compare this to 1 or 2 pounds 
trigger on a revolver and it makes a great 
deal of difference in time, when time is 
passing in fifths of a second. The revolver, 
you know, when cocked does not have to 
stand any jar, while the automatic trigger 
must be strong enough to endure safely the 
jerk and jar of the closing of the action, 
often sufficient to set off a light trigger.. 

Various tests have convinced both of us 
that a certain amount of recoil in a re- 
volver is an aid in fast shooting, if the 
gun is used single action, but is a draw- 
back to double action, in the two methods 
combined. 

Compare the results of the .45 Automatic 
and the .45 S. A. Colts to the same end. 
It was our mutual conclusion that in skilled 
hands the .45 S. A. Colts is as fast as the 
.45 Automatic for all kinds of shooting ex- 
cept firing practically at random, that is, 
at a man-target at say 5 to 10 feet. In 
other words, that the recoil of a heavy gun 
sort of stuns the hand for a part of a second, 
and throws the aim off, and that the 
single action is easily cocked by the thumb 
while the aim is being recovered, and that 
neither the automatic nor double action 
feature in a big gun is of any particular 
advantage in aimed shooting at any range 
or any target. 

In short, getting the aim is what eats 
up time, not working the gun, that is, in 
heavy guns. On the other hand, no recoil 
makes slow work in single action firing. 
We came to the rather curious conclusion 
that while the .38 Special target revolver, 
in either Colts or Smith & Wesson, is with 
full loads three times faster than the Colts 
S. A. .45 and that the same target .38 guns 
with wad-cutter non-recoil loads are 50 per 
cent slower than the big Colts fully loaded, 
all for the same accuracy. Recoil, if not too 
great, is an aid to rapid fire. 

And McCutcheon and I agree on the fol- 
lowing conclusions: That for random- 
aimed speed, such as a man-target at 5 to 
10 feet, that nothing equals the little 
pocket .38 automatics. But they are not 
as reliable as a revolver, nor as safe. 
For both speed and accuracy at all ranges, 
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McCUTCHEON, FASTEST REVOLVER SHOT IN THE WORLD. 


an exact illustration of how Mr. McCutcheon holds his revolver for rapid fire. 
back, and held rigid. 
and the chin is pressed tight against the shoulder. 


The right shoulder is raised, 
He has a large and very powerful hand, 


which is extremely flexible, and his finger action is as quick as that of an expert pianist. 


He grips the revolver, and “holds it down” 
machine rest, with the 


moves is his forefinger. 


in 1 1/5 to 1 2/5 seconds—he cocks the 


constantly on the 
thumb pointing forward. 
sible, just low enough to escape the hammer 

When shooting double-action—5 shots in 


target, as if it were in a 
He grips the handle as high up as pos- 


when at full cock. 

4/5 of 1 second—the only part of his body that 
When shooting for more accuracy with slightly less speed—5 shots 
ham mer 


with his thumb and pulls back on the 


trigger with his forefinger, both at the same time, much as one would squeeze something 


between the ball of the thumb and the top of 
his fingers thus, he revolves his hand on the 


of the gun makes a 
as the hands of a watch. 


but lets it rest easily in his pocket, 


the end joint of the forefinger. 


his body with 
as shown. 


When he uses 
wrist, the top to the right, and the muzzle 


quarter of a circle upward and to the right, in the same direction 
He does not brace 


his left hand against his hip, 


Considerable of Mr. McCutcheon’s ability as a shot is due to his fortunate physical build 
that is, a very large, flexible hand, fine mus-cular development, short neck and very broad, 


high shoulders—which enable him easily to 
one comparatively solid piece—a quick, 


brace his ] 
nervous temperament and excellent eyesight. When 


head, shoulder, arm and hand into 


shooting slow, timed or rapid fire, the only part of his body that moves from first to last 


shot is his right 
handle of the revolver. 


hand, the lower three fingers of which never relax their iron grip onthe 
When using a gun with a heavy 


recoil, however, this method has 


to be varied so far as the hand is concerned, to readjust the gun in the hand at each shoot. 
Mr. McCutcheon’s position is in marked contrast to the typical bent and loose arm, and 


loose grip of the hand on the gun, of the .45 


the heavy recoil. 
their shoulder 
neck muscles. 
man 


without 


revolver shot, a method 
And most men are so formed that they cannot 


made necessary by 
brace their head against 


undue strain and consequent trembling of the cramped shoulder and 
Mr. McCutcheon’s position is ideal for a man of his physical make-up. 
otherwise constructed some other position would doubtless be better.—C, T. 


For a 





with moderate power, nothing in the pistol 
line equals the .38 S. & W. Special target 
revolvers, either Smith & Wesson or Colts, 
as preferred. And that for accuracy, power 
and speed of fire at all ranges, the .45 


single-action Colts exceeds the .45 Colts 
Automatic, except at 5 to 10 foot range, 


where no aiming is needed. 

That the double action is a hindrance on 
the .45 calibers, with their heavy recoil. 
That cocking with the thumb alone on the 
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large .45 guns is not practical, that the 
gun must be cocked by the throwing-down 
movements of the forearm, the thumb 
merely catching the hammer, but not fur- 
nishing the power. That thumb-and-trigger- 
cocking, with the gun held always in line, 
is the fastest and best way to operate the 
.88 calibers, with their moderate recoil. 
McCutcheon’s fastest method, by the way, is 
to combine the double and the single action, 
pulling back with the forefinger on the 
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trigger and cocking with the thumb at the 
same time. But in a heavy recoil, which 
throws the gun down into the hand, this 
method is of course not practical. 

Summed up, we both concluded that 
there are three widely different conditions 
under which three greatly different guns 
can be fired the fastest to get effective hits 
—that is, (1) For long range, heavy prac- 
tical work, as in the army or for hunting, 
the .45 single-action Colts is still the best 
gun in skilled hands, but the .45 Automatic 
the best for unskilled hands. (2) For tar- 
get work, including both speed of fire and 
accuracy, the .88 S. & W. Special target 
gun, either Colts or Smith & Wesson (al- 
though McCutcheon uses and prefers the 
Smith & Wesson, model 1905) has no equal. 
It is the fastest and most accurate revolver 
made. (3) For fast target work at short 
ranges, nothing equals the .22 Automatic. 
Having no recoil to stun the hand or throw 
off the aim, it can be held right on the 
target and the speed of fire is limited only 
by how fast one can work his fingers, and 
by how fast the gun can function. (4) For 
pocket work, at point-blank range, nothing 
equals the .32 or .38 automatics, in speed, 
fired without aiming. 

But no one man can be the fastest with 
all kinds of guns, as the hand instinctively 
does most of the quick work. McCutcheon 
has his thumb and forefinger trained so 
that they work something like the two 
blades of a pair of scissors, with power 
enough to function a .38 revolver at the 
rate of three times per second, ’Tis much 
like the finger exercise of a skilled piano 
player, compared to those of a _ beginner. 
But when he takes up my .45 S. A. Colts, 
his trained fingers find it strange in shape 
and proportion of distances, with the re- 
sult that I can probably work a .45 S. A. 
Colts faster than can McCutcheon, and he 
was raised in Texas, too. 

It all depends, therefore, on the gun a 
man, and especially a man’s hand, is used 
to. “Beware of the man of one gun.” I 
have no doubt whatever that with some 
practice McCutcheon could handle a .45 S. 
A. Colts faster than any other man in the 
world. The point I want to make here is 
that to get speed one must stick to one gun, 
as he has done. In his case it is the .38 
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S. & W. Special, while the .45 S. A. Colts 
has always been my favorite, hence he can 
shoot his .38 Special fully five times faster 
than I can handle the same gun, and I can 
perhaps exceed him a little with the .45 
S. A, Colts: in fact, can shoot the .45 Colts 
nearly twice as fast as I can the .38 Special. 

Hence, stick to one gun and one load, if 
you want to arrive anywhere in the shoot- 
ing game. McCutcheon can easily put three 
bullets into the same target from his .38 
Special in the same time I can get in one 
of my heavy .45 bullets; that is, 1 second 
in each case. The results on the target 
depends solely on the target, of course. At 
ten feet on a man he would have the ad- 
vantage, but at 100 vards the advantage 
would probably be with the .45 S. A. bullet, 
and especially on game. At long range the 
advantage would be with the one heavy 
shot, compared to the three lighter shots. 

As I said before, therefore, what is the 
best six-gun for power, speed and accuracy 
depends solely on conditions of target and 
time and range. Choose your gun and your 
game and stick to it. 

It is a pleasure few men have to spend 
an afternoon shooting with the champion 
rapid-fire shot of the world, and I learned 
much, which I am here trying to pass on to 
others. But as I blew the smoke of the 
last cartridge out of the barrel of my Old- 
Timer, mastodon, ivory-handled, sawed-off 
.45 S. A. Colts, and tucked it away in the 
waist band under my right-hand vest pocket, 
I patted it affecticnately and chuckled, “Not 
yet, nor soon.” 

Then McCutcheon and I shook hands, and 
so ended one of the most profitable and 
most pleasant afternoons I ever spent with 
the guns. There was only one thing lack- 
ing—Ashley Haines should have been there 
with his Winchester—five shots in 2 sec- 
onds. Target for target, distance for dis- 
tance, I would give a good deal to see a 
race between them—Haines with his .45-90, 
1886 model Winchester rifle, and McCutch- 
eon with his .38 Special S. & W. six-gun. 
“ach with their own gun they are the two 
fastest men in the world. 

That’s one too many for even the old .45 
Colts. If I could not have a machine gun 
or a bunch of firecrackers, I'd take my 
cleaning rags and go right straight home. 


Rifle Shooting 


By “Montezuma.” 


Editor Outdoor Life:—During the past 
three or four years I have been much edi- 
fied by the various dissertations on long- 
range rifle shooting which have appeared in 
your most interesting columns, and, being 
somewhat addicted to that vice in its most 
reprehensible forms in days gone by, 1 
gladly avail myself of your courteous per- 


mission to air my individual views on what 
‘an, and can not be done by the man who 
shoots not wisely but fairly well at exag- 
gerated distances. 

In the first place I know but little of the 
theory and less of the modern art of rifle 
practice with pen and typewriter, my own 
experience being limited to merely a half 
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century’s actual powder burning in the 
field and at the butts. Nor does it matter 
that during this period I have owned and 
shot almost every type, make, weight and 
caliber of shooting-iron produced by civil- 
ized nations: from the tiny ‘“Flobert” of 
our Teutonic brothers to the gigantic 4- 
bore “rooer” of the African Transvaal. In 
the light of recent events it is, of course, 
a reproach to me that I confined myself 
to the actual sordid and common-place 
practice of shooting with the intent of hit- 
ting the thing shot at, rather than devoting 
myself assiduously to a more genteel ac- 
quirement of the mysteries of abstruse bal- 
listics by earnest study of catalogues and 
government bulletins. I admit to my great 
shame that these higher things are beyond 
me; to my limited mentality the manufac- 
ture of modern high explosives is a sealed 
book and picric acid, nitro-cellulose, de- 
tonating gelatins and tri-amylglypthe com- 
pounds are all Greek to me. Likewise, I 
am not “hep” to the advanced metaphysics 
of supertrajectories, finite chamber pres- 
sures, logarithmically demonstrated muzzle 
velocities and striking energies, etc., etc. 
Knowing my own meagre capabilities I 
have wisely left those intricate things to 
the more erudite guild of hair-splitting of- 
fice sharp-shooters whose controversial at- 
tainments logically far outshine the efforts 
of the simple fellow whose efforts are con- 
fined to the mere putting of the powder 
and lead into a gun and blazing away with 
a stupid predetermination of putting the 
bullet where it would do the most good— 
which is to say, in game shooting at least— 
the most harm. 

In other words, I have left gun building 
and powder making to the experts and the 
ballistic deductions to the scientists, being 
content to employ their products to my own 
selfish ends in my own crude way. Of 
course, as is only natural, I have “mon- 
keyed” more or less precariously with the 
products and disputed their deductions. 
Whether it be owing to my individual idio- 
syncrasies, deficient mental or physical 
faculties, I-must confess that I have never 
owned a rifle which fulfilled all its maker’s 
claims with the specified factory ammuni- 
tion and sighting prescriptions. In every 
case I have had to doctor both rifle and 
cartridge before I found a combination any 
thing like satisfactory to me—and I mod- 
estly urge that many thousands of experi- 
mental shots with machine rests and tele- 
scopic sights have shown that the fault was 
not altogether in me. I have shot fairly 
well with most of them after extending 
doctoring;: in some instances my friends 
have shot even better with my worked- 
overs. 

But to 


return to our muttons of long 


range shooting. 
I confidently make the claim that in all 
except the purely “express” types any well 
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built rifle, either ancient of modern, has an 
accurate range and efficiency far in ex- 
cess of that specified by its makers. Given 
a perfect barrel, sufficient weight of bullet 
and twist to spin it, it is only a matter of 
kind and quantity of powder, with of course 
a concordant sighting allowance, to in 
many cases double the efficient range as- 
cribed to it. To illustrate this, I claim 
that it is not only possible but quite prac- 
ticable to do good shooting with the re- 
liable old Sharps .45-120 at 1,500 and even 
2,000 yards. I base this claim not on de- 
ductions, either, but on actual experiment. 
I am not imagining this, I have done it. 
When the laughing is over I will continue. 

Up to a certain point the weight and tem- 
per of bullet is the chief desideratum; be- 
yond that twist of rifling enters in as a 
vital factor. It may surprise shooters to 
know that in nearly every rifle on the mar- 
ket today the twists employed will satis- 
factorialy spin bullets 25% heavier than 
those used as standard weights, sometimes 
even when the standard loads of powder are 
used. Of course such bullets have a high- 
er trajectory than the standards, but this 
does not affect their accuracy or range so 
long as momentum enough is imparted to 
keep them point on, that is to say, to keep 
them from keyholing wabble. A point in 
illustration of this is that the U. S. gov- 
ernment furnished a 550-grain bullet for 
target work with the old .45-70 ammunition 
while the regular service bullet was only 
420 to 470 grains, various weights between 
being furnished intermittently as I have 
cause to know. And in all these combina- 
tions the powder charge was uniformly 
maintained at 70 grains. The twist is in- 
variably in excess of the actual require- 
ments, the excess being a sort of factor of 
safety, I assume, 

In any of these guns given a bullet hard 
enough to overcome stripping with  in- 
creased powder charges, increase the latter 
to give identical momentum to a corres- 
pondingly increased weight of bullet, and 
not only increased range but increased ac- 
curacy results up to a certain limit. And 
that limit is not restricted to the distances 
above mentioned either. 

Brought downto a fine point ballistics 
is merely the science of accurate propor- 
tions. Especially is this true of black 
powder charges. With the modern high ex- 
plosives many complications enter in. We 
are only on the threshold of “smokeless” 
possibilities and I confidently prophesy the 
advent in the no distant future of rifles 
with an effective range of 3,000 yards or 
better. By effective range I mean their 
power of being aimed and shot with kill- 
ing effect and dependable accuracy at that 
distance. Of course this would necessitate 
telescopic sighting and almost incredibly 
good holding—but the latter will be de- 
veloped artificially if not naturally. 
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With modern explosives it seems to be 
only a question of safety in the matter of 
chamber pressures. If a steel should be 
produced which would stand a_ bursting 
strain double that of the metal now em- 
ployed, the possible increase of velocity 
and weight of projectile would make 3,000 
yard effective range common. It is not 
too much to assume the certain production 
of such improved steel; in light of recent 
developments along this line I would not 
be surprised to hear that Fraulein Bertha 
Krupp has the formula already safely 
tucked away in her wonderful handbag. 

A great deal of fun has been poked at 
my friend Crossman for his abiding faith 
in long range possibilities. As I am in a 
way responsible for certain of Crossman’s 
impressions I desire to here repeat a state- 
ment I once made to him: 

“IT have killed more antelope than I have 
missed at 1,500 yards.” 

The facts are briefly these: In com- 
pany with Mr. Joseph Martin, foreman of 
Mr. Frank Temple’s cow ranch at May- 
belle, Colo., some time in the fall of 1894, 
I fired three (3) shots from a Sharps .45- 
120-550 rifle (patched ball) at an immense 
band of antelope which was ranging on a 
low flat across the Bear river from the 
“Seven Springs Ranch” house. The rifle 
was equipped with a Sidle scope of twelve 
power, sufficiently high to pick up the 
goats nicely. I was using 120 grains of 
Curtis and Harvey’s powder (English) and 
bullet was hardened 1 to 9 with tin, but 
wrapped patch. 

With scope elevated to 1,000 yards—at 
which range I had been previously prac- 
ticing for quite a period—I held over the 
band aiming at a sage brush about twenty 
feet above them on the hillside beyond. 
The shooting was done with rest across 
corral bar, in sitting position, using double 
set triggers. 

At the first shot the band, while visibly 
agitated, moved away at a slow walk. The 
second shot tore up the earth just beyond 
them and they started out at a lively gait. 
The third shot sent them scampering across 
a knoll into an adjacent coulie out of sight, 
it being fired when they were on the run. 

On Martin’s insistence that I had hit one 
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we rode over to investigate and found two, 
luckily both bucks, dead as the proverbial 


nits. One had a broken neck, the ball 
mushrooming finely but going clean 
through; the other was hit in the shoulder 
—hole big as a quarter dollar at point of 
entrance, shoulder pulverized and a big 
fragment of the broken up bullet tearing 
heart to rags. 

And the distance, measured that after- 
noon with a 100-foot tape line was nearer 
1,600 than 1,500 yards to the nearest goat 
killed. 

It is only fair to say that the band was 
big enough to almost completely cover a 
twenty acre patch of ground—it was the 
migrating season and they were bunched 
up in enormous quantities. But the point 
is that I killed two out of three shots fired 
at the distance stated. I think Joe’s in- 
sistence the most wonderful part of the 
whole performance. He was using a 4- 
power field glass to be sure, but my twelve 
power Sidle didn’t any more than make 
them out clearly and I saw none fall. 

If Crossman gathered an impression that 
such shooting was common and customary 
in Colorado from this relation he will have 
to explain it. I am quite sure I did not 
say anything to confirm such belief. I do 
say, however, that I have not hesitated to 
shoot at antelope at distances of from 600 
to 800 yards with every expectation of get- 
ting meat. And I usually got it. 

After all, where is the miracle of killing 
game at 1,500 yards with 120 grains of 
powder behind a 550-grain bullet when a 
.22 Hi-power with its toy ammunition makes 
bull’s-eyes at 500 and a common six-shooter 
(revolver) with hand-long barrel and only 
one-fourth of the rifle’s powder and bullet 
charge can be used effectively up to and ex- 
ceeding 300 yards? With any fairly 
weighted bullet killing is dependent only 
upon hitting: any modern high powered 
rifle is deadly at even 3,000 yards if the 
man or other animal be hit in a vital spot. 
I have seen a dead cottonwood tree of over 
thirty inches diameter cut off by rifle fire 
at 880 measured yards in less than forty 
shots, the rifle being an 8mm. Mannlicher. 
Of this I can furnish witnesses’ affidavit if 
the doubting Thomases will pay the freight. 

Colorado. 


A Savage Peacemaker 
By S. J. Fort, M. D. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—*‘“Die meisten men- 
chen kaufen sich einen revolver oder eine 
Selbstlade-pistole als Verteidigungswaffe 
und legen sie, womoglich nach ungeladen, 
abens neben das Bette als. ‘Beruhigungs- 
mittel’.” 


*Extract from ‘Moderne Faustfeur-Waf- 
fen,” by Gerhard Bock, Edition 1911. 





A literal translation of the above would 
read, “Many people buy a revolver or self- 
loading pistol (automatic), and lay it, more 
often than not unloaded, by the bed each 
evening as a ‘peacemaker’,” a statement 
quite as applicable to the citizens of Amer- 
ica as to those of the German Empire, and 
for that reason it is well to turn the 
thoughts of such trusting individuals 
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towards a weapon of American invention 
and manufacture, which combines all the 
elements of a trusty “peacemaker” with 
some that other weapons of a similar type 
do not possess. 

The Savage .380 is this weapon, which 
has several distinctive points that place it 
in a class by itself, not only for those who 
purchase one as a sort of protective insur- 
ance against a possible midnight intruder, 
but for those who desire an automatic pis- 
tol not too heavy to carry in the pocket and 
quite heavy and powerful enough to carry 


on the belt, at the same time accurate 
enough for target practice. 
The peculiar locking principle of the 


Savage action, causes a twisting motion of 
the barrel by the spin of the bullet passing 
through the grooves, that materially assists 


in keeping the breech mechanism locked 
until the bullet has left the barrel, thus 
utilizing every ounce of gas_ pressure 


against the bullet before the action is 
opened and the rearward movement of the 
slide occurs. This cunning adjustment of 
parts is found in the Savage .32 as well as 
the .880 and is of unquestionable advantage 
in both. 

In the .380, it enables the use of a cart- 
ridge with rather weak ballistic qualities 
and speeds up its 95-grain, snub-nosed bul- 
let to a velocity of 936 ft.-secs., with an 
energy of 184 ft.-lbs. and a penetration at 
fifteen feet from the muzzle of seven pine 
boards, % inch in thickness, which would 
seem to be quite some energy. 

The “indicator,” placed in the chamber to 
show automatically when the pistol is or is 
not loaded is probably more useful to those 
who are unaccustomed to firearms than to 
the expert, but in either case it is not in 
the way and does no harm even though it 
may never be needed. 

My own sample of Savage .380 is equipped 
with a cocking spur on the hammer, which 
adds not a little to ease of raising that part 
of the action, and a set of sights meant for 
business. The rear-sight has a rather wide, 
square notch with clear, sharply defined 
edges. while the front sight is a square af- 
fair, that when aligned with the notch is 
readily centered with no strain on the eye, 
even in poor light. 

The ordinary sights placed on automatic 
pistols are very. crude, the general idea of 
manufacturers seeming to be, that such 
weapons do not require anything more than 
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a primitive groove at the rear end and a 
stub of metal on the front end of the 
weapon, forgetful of the fact that a rapid 
firing weapon such as the automatic pistol 
was designed to be, demands sights that can 
be more readily aligned than those on weap- 
ons not designed for the hurry-up style of 
shooting. 

It is undoubtedly true that the grip of 
the .880 is a good one that fits the hand to 
perfection. It is also true that the weapon 
balances perfectly in the hand. Possibly it 
may be safe to argue that these factors 
would aid an inexpert person to shoot dan- 
gerously close to an opponent, but there are 
many who purchase an automatic not only 
as a “Peacemaker,” but as a weapon to use 
for recreative practice, and it is impossible 
to get away from the fact that sights are 
intended for a purpose and the one who uses 
them properly is bound to get the closest 
groups. It follows also that the one who has 
trained his eye and finger to work together 
will be better able to shoot by sense of 
direction when conditions prevent proper 
use of the sights. 

The .380 has a tolerably heavy trigger 
pull, which seems to be a common fault 
with all automatic pistols, but when firing 
rapidly this handicap is not so noticeable as 
when firing with deliberate aim. At thirty 
feet, beyond which the writer has had no 
experience with this particular weapon, it 
is not difficult to group nine consecutive 
shots in a 2%-inch bullseye, firing the nine 
shots in as many seconds. This distance for 
a pistol which is claimed to be equally ac- 
curate up to fifty yards, may seem like 
child’s play and personally I prefer the reg- 
ulation 20 yard indoor distance and 50 yards 
for outdoor practice, even though the scores 
might total considerably less at both dis- 
tances. At the same time, the man or wom- 
an who can keep all their shots inside a 
6-inch circle at thirty feet, an 8-inch circle 
at sixty feet and a 12-inch circle at fifty 
yards, firing rapidly, ought to be considered 
an expert, even though the scores put few 
bullseyes on the blackboard. 

As a “Peacemaker” in the woods or on 
the trail, the .380 is at once portable and 
practical. Its bullet is light, but a 95-grain 
projectile with a punch such as this bullet 
has when fired from the pistol under con- 
sideration, is sufficient to pacify small 
game, wearing fur or feathers, and a trucu- 
lent hobo would find its penetration and 
shock uncomfortable to say the least. 


The Action of the Air on a Bullet 


Editor Outdoor Life:—On pages 281 and 
282 of September, 1914, Outdoor Life, is an 
article on a more powerful .22 H. P. rifle, 
also drawings of what the author thinks 
the shape of the most effective bullet ought 
to be. It is not the intention of this article 


to make fun of the above mentioned author, 
nor does the writer wish anyone to take 
anything herein written in that vein. 

The drawings make one want to ask if 
the author of the mentioned article ever 
thought much on the subject of how the 

















air acts on and around a moving projectile? 
They also make one think of the question, 
did he ever build boats and sail them on 
the “crick” when a boy and watch the side 
swells as they rolled from the boat in ques- 
tion as it was either “sailed” by a string, a 
chip sail or really truly cloth sails, and did 
it ever occur to him or to any of the readers 
of this article that, perhaps. as the water 
curled away from the bow of their child- 
hood boats, just so it might curl away from 
the point of a moving projectile? 

That has long been the idea held by the 
writer in regard to the action of the air on 
a bullet, else why will you feel the air 
strike you as a wave when a bullet passes 
a few feet from you, and the nearer the but- 
let the greater the force of the air wave 
or current that you feel? In order to prove 
that the air was not the flexible, easy 
flowing, easily displaced body that the gen- 
eral public thinks it is, and to prove that 
it had substance and force, Sir Andrew 
Noble took an iron pipe about 32 feet long, 
put wadding as for a shotgun about 30 
inches from one end, on that put a charge 
of powder and then the same amount of 
wadding as at first. When this charge was 
fired as in a gun, the long column of air 
supported the charge as the breech of a 
gun would and the charge went out of the 
short end scarcely moving the wadding be- 
hind it. This fact would have a tendency 
to set a man thinking and have him dis- 
credit most of the designs or drawings of 
bullets and air currents around them that 
are constantly being put forward as the 
correct thing. 

Late experiments have proven the truth 
of the above theory of radiating air waves, 
for it will soon be considered, in some cir- 
cles, a common thing for one to take their 
kodak and rifle and take a few snap shots 
of the bullets as they are traveling so 
swiftly away from the muzzle of the gun. 
The writer does not mean that any old 
camera will do the trick, still it might, but 
those kodaks having high-grade lenses will 
do the trick easily and not only show the 
bullet but waves of air diverging from it 
as well. 

As early as 1887 Prof. E. Mack, working 
with or in conjunction with P. Salcher and 
L. Mack, succeeded in obtaining photo 
graphs of moving projectiles by means of 
mirrors with the electric spark used as an 
illuminant, and the subject has been quoted 
in many journals, especially of technical 
nature. In 1896 V. Boys modified Mack’s 
method and obtained sample shadow pic- 
tures or silhouettes of approximately full 
size upon sensitized plates by means of the 
electric spark and without using mirrors or 
lenses, but somewhat on the order of pin- 
hole photography. Later on Topler again 
modified the process and gave better pic- 
tures. In 1908 T. Terada and M. Ohdécka, 
obtained similar photographs, 
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both with the aid of mirrors and lenses by 
using the electric spark. 

Now it wants to be remembered that this 
is some snap-shooting, for the duration of 
the electric spark, as determined by vari- 


ous methods, is from 1-3 to 1-10 of a mil- 
lionth part ofea second. 

This phase of photography is probably 
the most interesting work to which a 


camera can be put, for it opens up to ou 


mind’s eye various phenomena in connec 
tion with moving projectiles and the action 
of the air upon them. It is readily proven 
in this manner that all bullets of the same 
style and caliber are not affected in the 
same way by the air, and that may account 
for some rifles shooting so different from 
others of the same caliber. 

The writer will not be able to submit 
photographs of bullets with this article, but 
will give drawings which will show as far 
as his ability can make it show the waves 
of air as they recede from the bullet. In 
a Jater article the attempt will be made to 
prove some theories (personal ones) in re- 
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gard to these air waves and then photo- 
graphs will be shown to illustrate them. At 
present all the writer wishes to do .s to 
show the readers of Outdoor Life that the 
idea of the base of a bullet being supported 
by the air as it flows from the point is an 
erroneous idea and in practice would never 
be accomplished, 

It will readily be seen from the drawings 
that the waves of air seem to be composed 
of concentric circles of air starting from 
the point of the bullet, the circles getting 
larger and the centers getting further apart 
as the two lines, one from point and one 
from base of bullet, gradually diverge. 
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Why there is a different arrangement of 
concentric wave lines in Fig II from the 
others it is not within the writer’s knowl- 
edge to tell, but it must have been some 
peculiarity of the bullet that gave them. 
In Fig. III there was a cardboard placed in 
the path of the bullet and if one will notice 
one will see that the diverging lines start 
to appear immediately the bullet is clear of 
the cardboard, while the ends of the inter- 
cepted lines seem to have folded back on 
themselves. Time and experience in this 
work will show some strange ideas regard- 
ing the action of air on projectiles. 
Wyoming. BILL. 


Penetration and Killing Power of Certain Revolvers 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In this discussion 
regarding the “punch” difference between 
black and smokeless powders in revolver 
cartridges, the writers have overlooked the 
fact that the manufacturer dare not put a 
cartridge on the market whose pressure a 
Smith & Wesson or Colt might easily hold, 
but which would blow to pieces many or 
all of the pot-metal, cheap revolvers now 
on the market. I find no punch lacking in 
a Colt .45 when loaded with 5% grains of 
Bullseye or 5 grains in a Smith & Wesson 
.44 Russian. I toted one or the other of 
the above guns in the ’70s, when I was a 
peace officer in Bexar county, Texas, and 
for years while an officer of the American 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals I carried a sawed-off Smith & 
Wesson .44 Russian to humanely destroy 
useless or suffering domestic animals. 
However, when Smith & Wesson put their 
perfected .38 on the market the extra bar- 
rel catch on the side appealed to me and 
I bought one with a 4-inch barrel; I then 
made a grip for it to fit my hand and re- 
turned it to Smith & Wesson to have them 
fit a 6-inch .38 barrel, also a 10-inch .22 
barrel, to it, making of one gun a pocket, 
belt or target gun having the same grip 
and hang. 

Not having much confidence in the 
“punch” of the .38-15-146 cartridge, I made 
a cherry to cut a mold having two grease 
bands and sharp shoulder at the point. This 
bullet weighs 168 grains and with 3% 
grains Bullseye powder gives a penetration 
of 5% inches in white pine at 50 yards. 
The splintered track it makes in wood is 
convincing proof of what it does in living 
tissue. With this bullet I have killed in- 
stantly hundreds of suffering animals with 
one shot. Of course I fire through the 
brain when possible. On one occasion I was 
called to kill an alleged mad St. Ber- 
nard dog, who was raging in a cellar. Not 


caring to go down and face him I broke 
a window and got a shot at him from above, 
hitting 


him in the back just forward of 


the kidneys, the bullet coming out near the 
centre of his chest and making a hole I 
could put two fingers in. I gave a num- 
ber of these cartridges to some friends on 
the police force, one of whom recently shot 
an escaping burglar. The shot struck the 
back of his head and came out of his 
mouth taking three teeth with it. I am 
told that the physician who performed the 
autopsy, said he never saw a man’s brains 
churned up as this one’s were. 

When using a revolver on a dangerous 
animal, whether it has two or four legs, 
we must deliver a smashing blow, one that 
will instantly paralyze. This was shown 
at a recent murder trial where the mur- 
dered man was shot eight times through 
the abdomen and swam some ten feet to 
a float. He did not die until the next day. 
The shooting was done with an automatic 
.38. Now suppose this shooting was done 
ashore and the wounded man had a gun 
in his hand or even in his pocket, he sure- 
ly had enough energy left to have killed 
his murderer, thus turning a long trial into 
a simple coroner’s inquest on two bodies 
instead of one. 

Regarding target shooting, I find that 
with the .38 6-inch barrel, and cartridges 
loaded with 2% grains bullseye and Ideal 
bullet No. 360345, I can make better scores 
at fifty yards than I ever did with an 
8-inch .44 Smith & Wesson Russian model. 
There is not much to say about the 10 
inch .22 as it is all that one can wish for in 
that caliber. 

I want to say a word about these fool 
laws the different states are passing re- 
garding the carrying of firearms. Are the 
American people becoming a nation of 
mollycoddles? I say positively that the 
six-shooter and the man with red blood in 
his veins that was back of it was what 
made Texas a fit country to live in.. The 
only one that benefits by these anti-gun 
toting laws is the burglar and hold-up man. 
I am quite sure if the hold-up man knew the 
peaceful-looking fellow across the street or 
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on the next block had a good gun in his 
pocket he would hesitate before attempting 
any robbery. 
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Let’s stop chasing dollars for a while and 

see if we can’t get some sensible laws en- 

acted. CHAS. W. GREEN. 
New York. 


Odd Shooting Occurrences 


Editor Outdoor Life:—On page 388, April 
issue, I note that J. H. Wehrend wants a 
new cartridge, and drew a diagram of his 
idea. I would suggest his using the “Morris 
tube” ammunition. It is .22 caliber, center 
fire and exactly like the diagram; it is very 
common in Great Britain and possibly is 
also in Canada. I should like to have an 
automatic or semi-automatic pistol using 
this cartridge, but presume our cartridge 
companies would say the head or rim of 
the shell would interfere with it function- 
ing in a magazine. 

I noted with interest M. 
“Pranks a Bullet Can Play.” 
boy, 10, gunshot wound 
triangle neck. External jugular severed. 
Both ends ligatured. Recovery.” So read 
my notes, 15 years ago. Young G. and two 
others were rambling the hills with one 
rifle (.22) between them. They found a 
few ground squirrels, but did find a pros- 
pector’s cabin. The owner was in the 
normal condition (broke), and down to one 


P. Dunham’s 
“A. G., school 
left side, aut. 


cup—an ironstone. The boys thought to 
make the man angry, and set the cup on 
its side in the window, with the inside 
facing towards them. Young G fired and 
almost immediately said he was shot. He 
was almost ensanguinated when I! got to 
him. 

J. S. and W. B., two boys about 17, went 
fishing one Saturday about 14 miles from 
town and took a .22. along. They 
camped in a prospector’s cabin. After sup- 
per a mountain rat came out, the boys 
chased it and it took refuge behind the 
door casing, which was a board 12 inches 
wide, J. S, held the candle and W. B. the 
rifle. When the rat showed his head B. 
fired, and immediately there was a great 
explosion. The cabin was wrecked, also 
the boys. And I put in two weeks picking 
bits of copper and slivers out of both. The 
prospector had twenty sticks of No. 2 dyna- 
mite and two boxes of 4X caps cached 
behind the casing. 

Montana. E. 





F. CONYNGHAM. 


Likes The Lee Straight Pull 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The article by L. 
A. Danse in your February number is about 
the most complete allotment of gun “dope” 
I have read in years. The 6-mm. Lee is 
my favorite for deer shooting here in Cali 
fornia. I bought a sporting model Lee of 
an Alaskan miner on his return. 

His game list shows about seventy head 
of big game—a dozen each of sheep and 
moose; the balance caribou. He says the 
moose were the easiest to drop. After all 
his shooting I cleaned the barrel with am- 
monia “dope” and found only slight green- 
ish color of the wash te show for metal 
fouling. I expected, after owning a new 
Springfield and a .22 high-power to have an 
awful mess cleaning the Lee, The bore 
is as bright as new and is more accurate 
than I can hold. I intend trying it with a 
telescope soon. 

I have killed three deer with my Lee so 
far all dropped with first shot. The first 
one was a spike horn, hit near top of neck, 
but missed the bones. The hole on far 





side was as large as my fist; he never even 
kicked. 

The second was running toward me down 
in trying to pass me he 
The 


a narrow ridge; 


fell and I shot as he got up. shock 





rolled him off the top and to the bottom of 
a little gulch. The bullet had torn eight 
inches out of the spine. and the hole in 
hide was as large as a dinner plate. 

The third buck was lit on top of shoul- 
der. The hide was not torn as much as 
usual, but the muscles were torn to shreds, 
and he was paralyzed in his tracks, but not 
dead when I got across the gulch. 

I loaned the rifle to a friend 
with him when he got his buck. It was hit 
just forward of the shoulder. The bullet 
had cut the head off, excepting a strip of 
skin as wide as two fingers. This was a 
small spike horn deer standing about 25 
yards down the hill from us when my friend 
shot. 

I have owned a Marlin .45-70, one Spring- 
field, 1906, and a .22 high-power Savage; 
also have killed one deer each with a .25 
Remington automatic and a_  .30-30 Win- 
chester. These two deer ran for a short 
distance after being shot straight through 
the shoulders. I have lost one deer with 
each of these two guns, that left blood and 
hair to prove they were hit. I have seen 
several after shooting in this district, and 
the ones shot with the Lee 6-mm. were the 
most torn and smashed of any I ever saw. 


and was 
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I have heard Alaskan market-hunters say 
they had to use full-metal patched bullets 
on caribou to save the meat, when using a 
Lee 6-mm. The reason I discarded the .22 
high-power was that the Lee 6-mm. had the 
flattest trajectory over 300 yards and a 
longer and heavier bullet insuring penetra- 
tion. I like the Lee’s safety better than the 
Savage. Also the Lee comes with a nice 
pistol grip and steel shot-gun butt-plate, 
which the Savage people charge extra for. 

The Ross and the Lee both use extreme- 
ly high pressures, and both are straight 
pull bolts, but the Lee extracts every shell 
as perfect as I could wish with an easy 
pull, 

Mr. Haines complains of the long creep 
to the trigger. I don’t presume to teach 
him anything about guns,, but my Lee has 
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the trigger spring removed and pulls off 
at 5 pounds clean and sharp. 

My wife uses this rifle a great deal and 
claims the trick doesn’t bother her. She 
weighs just 98 pounds. 

The only complaint I make against the 
little gun is in the sights blurring. I have 
to keep them set for 150 yards or more. 
In refinishing I burred the top of the bolt 
with a prick punch which helps some. Mr. 
Newton wrote me saying he loaded the 
6-mm, shells to give 2,700 feet velocity, 
using standard shells and bullets. I am 
going to have him rebore my rifle to his 
.256 Newton high-power shell as soon as it 
becomes inaccurate from wear and rust. I 
can buy that cartridge factory loaded or 
empty. H. LOVELL, 

California. 


Six Gun Talk 


It is great to see how the Arms and Am- 
munition department is growing and how 
much more we read now-a-days about the 
good old six-gun. First crack out of the box 
when I purchase my copy of Outdoor Life 
from the news stand at the station, I turn 
over the leaves to see if there is anything 
in that copy about a .45 Colt, single-action 
army. Thatisfunny,isn’tit? Well, you have 
guessed it—a certain 74-inch barrel, 45 S. 
A. A. Colt which has had the action nicely 
smoothed up and the trigger pull nursed 
down to a sweet quick let-off at 3 pounds, 
the walnut grips dressed down a bit at the 
smallest part in order to adapt the already 
perfect single-action grip to a very small, 
short hand, so that those two fingers of 
mine which fondly curl around the said grip 
—the two fingers after my trigger finger, 
you know—can reach around just about as 
far as they do on the grip of the old .44 
Remington cap and ball which hangs on the 
wall in my den; well, now that those two 
fingers are all fixed, I just let the little fin- 
ger wrap around the grip just as it is with- 
out a dose of the file. Then a long check- 
ered diamond on each side catching the 
palm of the hand and those two important 
fingers. Result—the pet of my bunch of 
guns, and I love them all, 

Chauncey Thomas and I agree on many 
things, and the good old .45 S. A. A. is one 
of them, I used to read four of the leading 
sporting magazines. Hard times, however, 
makes it necessary to cut them all out but 
one, and you can bet which one that is. 
Let’s see, the next thing to say is how many 
guns I own. Well, I will tell you, but when 
you read the small list do not think for one 
minute that some special pet of yours which 
is not mentioned is in any way regarded by 
me as no good. Nix on that stuff. There is 
already too much of it. I could name a 
larger list of guns I want than the ones I 


have, but the .45 S. A. A. above described 
I would not trade for all of them. Well, 
here is the crop: Seven and one-half-inch 
barrel S. A. A. .45 Colt; New Army .38 Spe- 
cial Colt (this model has its weak points, 
as we all know, but as I am now using my 
second barrel in mine, the first having been 
partly shot out and then pitted by accident, 
and a certain sentiment attached to the 
gun which was a gift, will make it always 
remain in my possession). Next is a .45 S. 
A. A, Colt, with barrel sawed off to 3 inches, 
which I beg to state is some cannon, and 
from the hip it surprised me to see how 
accurately she throws the lead. Next is a 
Bisley Colt Target .38 Special, with 71-inch 
barrel, and a S. & W. .22 Long Rifle target 
pistol, with 10-inch and 6-inch barrels. I 
use the 6-inch barrel most of the time, as I 
am not a crack shot and do not shoot in 
matches. I enjoy packing the little thing 
when I walk through the country with my 
Airedale, and you know this country where 
I live is only seven miles from Philadelphia, 
so it can be readily understood why I take 
the .22 instead of the .45 with which to take 
pot shots at little things as I walk along. 
Speaking of shooting at small objects, I 
grew tired of burning powder at the twenty- 
yard regulation targets in my range in the 
basement, so I procured a lot of small tor- 
pedoes, not the sort just now very popular 
in Europe, but just the nice little red Fourth- 
of-July kind. They are small; a cent will 
cover them. I snare them on a string and 
hang them in front of a white card in such 
a way that either the base or the tail is 
presented toward me in order that the bul- 
let may pass through and set off the cap. 
I shoot at these little fellows at nine yards, 
and I do not need my field glass to see 
when I have scored a hit. It is good fun 
and costs little. I can usually get five or 


six out of ten shots, but hope to improve. 
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A miss by just a hair does not count in this 
game, therefore no matter how close those 
other four or five shots may be I have made 
only five or six hits with my ten shots. 

I contend that by shooting at a very small 
mark you are bound to learn more rapidly 
to be a good shot than by using a larger 
object, because when holding on something 
small, one realizes that the slightest swerve 
means a miss; thus we instinctively learn 
to hold firm and steady. 

We gun cranks are pretty much alike in 
many things. It is the same germ no doubt 
which draws us to some display window to 
look again at a bunch of guns, all of which 
we know by their first names, and, in fact, 
know the whole family tree—yes, we all do 
it! Just let our eye catch the glint of a 
beautifully blued barrel of a handsome Colt 
or S. & W. in said window, and we “come 
about” and draw our course for that win- 
dow. Well, it is this same germ which 
makes of such interest all articles which 
speak of our favorite gun. Perhaps we al- 
ready know what the writer tells us, still 
we read it with interest, hoping to get some 
new angle of viewpoint from the other fel- 
low, and if not that at least refresh in our 
minds that which we know and love; there- 
fore like to keep ever alive. Hope someone 
has the bug badly enough to find some 
slight interest in this spiel of mine, which 
tells you all through it that this is my first 
attempt. 

Just a word on the black vs. smokeless 
revolver loads, especially the .45-caliber, I 
do not pretend to poke my say-so at you 
fellows who know, but in justice to the 
smokeless powder I rise to remark that, 
although I have conducted no tests for pene- 
tration with black against smokeless, I cer- 
tainly think that we can get a very stiff 
load with either Bull’s-eye or R. S. Q. In 
the first place, if we take the load pre- 
scribed on the can we may as well call the 
test, for black will win out. The powder 
manufacturers will probably not care to 
back up what I am going to say, but just the 
same they have told me personally when I 
sought advice on the subject that I could 
shoot 6 or 7 grains of Bull’s-eye out of a 
Colt .45 with safety and 9 or 10 grains of 
R. S. Q., the load of R. S. Q. the United 
States government uses being 8.6. I have 
loaded and fired many hundred rounds con- 
taining 9.1 grains of R. S. Q. back of 250 
grains of lead, and I should like to know if 
that charge or one of 6 or 7 grains of Bull’s- 
eye would not give just as much penetra- 
tion as 38 grains of black. Come on, some- 
one who does not have to travel away from 
home to find a place to show off a .45 with- 
out being pinched. Come along, try it out, 
and tell us about it. 

When I speak of Bull’s-eye I have refer- 
ence to the granulated, not the disk, which 
is not quite so quick to burn as the finer 
granulated, which, by the way, is no longer 
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made, so gather up any your dealer has 
tucked away on the shelf. I managed to 
collect a couple of cans the other day and 
was glad to get them, as this fine grain is 
very good in reduced loads, 

Yes, I think the loads I have mentioned 
will give anyone plenty of punch. I use an 
Ideal powder measure, No. 5, and have had 
a great deal of experience loading smoke- 
less pistol loads. For anyone who is just 
beginning I should advise the lighter loads, 
such as 5 grains Bull’s-eye and 8 grains 
R. S. Q. for a .45 Colt, because if you should 
make an error in setting your powder meas- 
ure the result might make you gun-shy for 
life, if it does not spoil a hand or an eye. 

This question of smokeless loads is di- 
rected more at our big chief, Chauncey 
Thomas, and I would value his opinion on 
my loads tried out against his 38 grains of 
black. Mr. Thomas no doubt has shot even 
heavier loads than I mention: well, so have 
I, but the ones mentioned are good enough 
for me. A new smokeless pistol powder 
will soon be on the market which is sup- 
posed to give all the best qualities of both 
black and smokeless, and probably we will 
hear from it before this ever gets before 
you. (It is now the middle of March, 1915.) 

Someone may like to know where to get 
the best holsters I ever ran across. If so 
write to F. A. Meanea, Cheyenne, Wyo., and 
ask for Catalogue No. 12. When you get 
your holster it will be flat and stiff as a 
board. Chuck it in water and soak it over 
night, or long enough to make it very soft; 
then cover your gun with vaseline and wrap 
a little thin muslin around the gun to make 
it a trifle larger; then jam it in the holster 
and let it remain there until leather is hard 
and dry; you will then have a perfect fit 
for your gun. Rub a little neatsfoot oil on 
holster to preserve it, but not enough to 
make it too soft. If you do not like a box 
holster then soften with oil after fitting 
gun, as described, and you will find gun 
will always fit better than it will if you just 
soften leather with oil and do not fit to 
gun while leather is soaked with water. 

For anyone who wishes a reduced load for 
a .45, do not waste your time with collar 
button bullet No. 457130, Ideal Handbook, 
as the bearing surface the bullet presents 
to the barrel is not sufficient to offer 
enough resistance to burn your smokeless 
powder evenly. I have tried it with R. S. Q 
in all loads up to full charge with very un- 
satisfactory results. Bullet No. 45467, Ideal 
Handbook, will give good twenty-yard re- 
sults with 3 grains Bull’s-eye. 

Personally, I have given up the short 
range loads in my .45 and shoot the man’s 
size load the gun was built for. Now, will 
someone get busy and give us more six-gun 
dope? I am hungry for it, and there are 
others. Most of us have been interested in 
Mulford’s “Hopalong Cassidy” and other 
such tales. Does anyone know which length 
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gun barrel these gun artists preferred? I 
should think the 7%-inch was too long for 
such quick work, as they had to do, while 
the 4%,-inch perhaps was too short for all- 


around purposes; that leaves for my guess 

the 5%-inch. Does someone know about 

this? If so, will you let me hear from you 

through this good old magazine. R. H. G. 
Pennsylvania. 


Trouble Under The Water Wagon 


A Sparkling Two-round Battle by Those 
Ferocious Gunmen, G. L. Chester and 
Chauncey Thomas. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—It’s not often that 
our friend Chauncey Thomas gives us an 
oppertunity to “go him one better,’ but in 
the June issue of your magazine he throws 
himself wide open when he states as fol- 
lows: “Remember that about 300 pounds 
pressure to the square inch (a column of 
water about 700 feet high) will send water 
through anything, even a foot of solid 
steel.’ Out here in California we have 
water doing even better than that; hence 
my chortling. Here a column of water 
passes through 31% inches of real good 
steel with a head of even less than 700 
feet—but there is a 30-inch hole in the 
steel. At the foot of this pipe the column 
has a head of 1,360 feet, and this in a pipe 
24 inches in diameter and % inch thick. 
This generates a pressure a little in ex- 
cess of 600 pounds per square inch, or a 
total pressure on a ring of the pipe 1 inch 
long of 45,159 pounds, but even this enor- 
mous pressure only puts a strain of 15,053 
pounds per square inch of steel (in ten- 
sion), or rather less than one-fourth of the 
ultimate strength of the material. As to 
water going through steel—well, it doesn't. 
A sheet of good steel no thicker than the 
cover of this magazine would prevent the 
passage of water at any conceivable pres- 
sure, if so supported as not to burst or 
tear under the strain. 

The pipe I refer to is but one of five, 
in this county alone, working under heads 
in excess of 700 feet. 

The less we refer to hydraulic jacks, 
which are also mentioned in C. T.’s article, 
the more certain we are not to “show up” 
our old friend as more familiar with a dif- 
ferent sort of jack. We might, however, 
ask him regarding those now in use in his 
“own home town” lifting 2,400 tons, and 
have him compute for us the required thick- 
ness of metal to retain even the moisture. 

As we had found Friend Thomas un- 
usually accurate in his written word—not 
to mention that thirteen-mile flight of a 
Springfield bullet—this latest effusion of 
his leads us to believe that Brother Mc- 
tuire has followed some advice we gave a 
few years ago and sent on that keg, but ap- 
parently mixea shipping labels and sawed 
off the Los Angeles brand on our New 
York friend. Too bad. So bad, in fact, 
that I do not wish to say any more about it. 


If the Old Timer will just. stay with six- 
guns and tin cans and cut out the flights 
and all sorts of steel (as you wish) or else 
come on out and see the expositions and 
take that trip with me, his typewriter will 
not cut up such didoes. Sierra Nevada 
water, unmixed, will be just to his needs. 
Before I quit cussing, this time, I want to 
mention shoes in C. T.’s hearing. He wrote 
at length of footwear before he mentioned 
bullets or water pressure, and I— well, I'll 
try anything ONCE. G. L. CHESTER. 

California, 


Sobs From C. T. 


It’s a shame. So it is, a weeping shame. 
I hate to do it. And Chester is a good fel- 
low, too. But it’s got to be done. Of 
course you understand this is going to hurt 
papa much more than it will Chester. I 
hate to do it, but 

Now, just how would you fellows like to 
have him served? I might skin him alive, 
but that would be unkind. And roasting is 
barred from this magazine. Or would you 
like him sliced cold? Or shall it be a la 





natural? That is, stewed? (You notice - 


what he says about me and that keg.) But 
if he sent me a keg, care of McGuire, I 
never got it. 

I thought Chester was a six-shooter friend 
of mine. But when he gets in behind Death 
Valley—Chester lives in California, you 
know—and dangles a keg before me in that 
fashion, and I forced to live in a boot-leg 
state—well, I have me doubts. And Chester 
intimates that I don’t know anything about 
water. Well, if water will rot your boots, 
what will it do to your stomach? And what 
does a good Californian know about water, 
anyway? He’s jealous, because they make 
so much wine out there they don’t need 
water. Imported French wines at that, if 
one can believe the New York waiters, and 
they have never been known to deceive 
anyone yet—to say nothing of Italian and 
all other kinds of wines that come out of 
California. 

And notice how inconsistent he is. He 
jumps all over me because I mildly re- 
marked in my tent article that water will 
seep through a foot of steel; then he bra- 
zenly boasts that California water not only 
goes through about a yard of solid steel, 
but actually leaves a hole in it as big as a 
bushel basket. That’s boosting for you. 
Nothing like California water. Beats the 
world. Next thing we know they will be 
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using it in Europe—in kegs, probably—in 
place of shells. If California water can 
poke barn doors through thirty-one inches 
of solid steel, I quit. I’m done. First man 
stands no show. Should have known bet- 
ter. I’ve dealt with Chester before, and he 
hes again imposed on my innocence, trapped 
me into telling the first one. It’s unkind 


of him. 
I’m at a loss to understand what he 
means, I remarked in my tent article that 


rain might at times fall on a tent with one- 
fourth the force necessary to drive water 
through steel. Now, does Chester mean that, 
therefore, a tent to be waterproof should 
be at least one-fourth steel—of wire netting, 
for instance? Or that a tent to be water- 
proof in California must be of armor plate 
over thirty-one inches thick? Perhaps Cali- 
fornia is so far from heaven that the rain 
has a longer way to fall out there? I’ve 
often suspicioned that. Glad to have Ches- 
ter confirm it as a fact. When the Cali- 
fornia real estate men get done with him 
for that there won’t be enough left of him 
to pray over. Merely to think of it makes 
me seasick! That’s why I’m so gentle with 
him here. 

But let’s get back to the original motion— 
water going through steel. I fear that I 
must put my little finger in the corner of 
my mouth and bashfully maintain that it 
does. Not like a circus dog going through 
a hoop, of course, but under about 30) 
pounds pressure to the square inch water 
will slowly but surely ooze through steel. 
And the thickness of the metal seems to 
make no difference, as steel, like every- 
thing else, is porous. “Solid” is but relative, 
of course, like everything else. Glass leaks 
just the same. ’Tis impossible, apparently, 
to make a permanent air vacuum, and water 
will go where air will, only water needs 
more pressure, as it is “thicker” than air, 
much as molasses is thicker than water. 
We all know how cartridge gases are 
driven into the metal of a rifle barrel, and 
slowly work themselves out after a day or 
two, making a second cleaning necessary. 

Of course this gas is very thin, and the 
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pressure is great—about 50,000 pounds to 
the square inch—and the metal is almost 
melting hot; but, on the other hand, the 
penetration of the gases is in a small frac- 
tion of a second, about 1-1500 of a second 
for a two-foot barrel, or about 1-18000 of a 
second for a lineal inch of barrel near the 
muzzle. 

Even without pressure, I understand that 
as “thick” a substance as lead will slowly 
but surely “flow” into another metal, espe- 
cially gold. But this takes us into a very 
uncertain field, so we will pass over it here 
as too complicated, It all merely illus- 
trates the fact that no known substance, be 
it steel, glass or anything else, is abso- 
lutely “tight,’’ and will not leak gases and 
liquids under certain, and usually compara- 
tively moderate, pressures. 

In the everyday world Chester is right. 
An iron pipe, exposed to the dry air of Cali- 
fornia, will not show “sweating” to the eye 
under the pressure he mentions, but let him 
apply a more delicate test, and he will find 
his moisture all right. Running water and 
still water, under the same pressures, of 
course, act differently, and water exerting 
the same pressure by impact acts still dif- 
ferently. Water is a queer beast, as Ches- 
ter is sometimes given to hinting, especially 
when he refers to that keg I never received. 

Now, let him ask of the wine men if they 
know of a bottle that will not leak wine, 
say throughout a century. To rivet the mat- 
ter, let us go back into the Egyptian tombs. 
Here we find bottles and casks of metal 
end other substances, sealed in all manner 
of ways, even by soldering, but they are 
empty and dry as dust inside. The liquids 
have come through the metal or other sub- 
stance, under practically no pressure what- 
ever, but during a long period of time. 
Sorry, Chester, but I stand pat. Your deal. 

Concerning jacks, I must refer Chester 
to our mutual and esteemed six-gun friend, 
“Burro Puncher,” a self-qualified expert on 
the same. Modesty forbids me to discuss 
near relations, although four of ’em are not 
so bad, if the pot is big enough. 

CHAUNCEY THOMAS. 


A New Savage 


The Savage Arms Company have taken 
another step in advance in their automatic 
pistols. They have now placed upon the 
market a popular pocket automatic pistol 
in a hammerless model with grip safety. 

Inspection shows the pistol to embody 
all the former desirable features of the 
Savage weapons in rigid locking of the ac- 
tion, one hand release of the magazine and 
an efficient workable safety. To this they 
have added the familiar grip safety and 
omitted the outside hammer. Many a 
sportsman likes to use his pocket revolver 
for a little target shooting. In fact he likes 





to reassure himself at times that he could 
hit something with it if the occasion of- 
fered, and target shooting even with a 
pocket revolver has its pleasures. This 
class of men have always avoided the ham- 


meérless revolver despite its neat appear- 
ance and quickness and ease with which 
it can be drawn from the pocket. Their 


reason for avoiding it has been that it was 
not suitable for any form of target work, 
since it must be cocked by a pull upon the 
trigger. Therefore a good pull off could not 
be had. 

The applied 


hammerless feature, when 
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to an automatic pistol, is free from this ob- 
jection, since the automatic, whether ham- 
mer or hammerless, is always cocked by 
the recoil of the sleeve. Therefore the 
hammerless pistol can be given just as fine 
a puil as can the hammer variety. 

The only advantage of the hammer on an 
automatic pistol is, to be Irish, no advan- 
tage at all, One is able to let the hammer 
down and therefore not obliged to carry 
the weapon cocked. This is supposed to 
add to the safety of carrying the weapon. 
That it does not add to the safety we can 
easily see when we reflect how much more 
danger there is of a blow on the hammer 
when left at half cock breaking the bent 
or sear and thus exploding the cartridge, 
or if the hammer be let down upon the fir- 
ing pin the blow is transmitted direct. With 
the hammertess pistol carried with the safe- 


ty in position, as they always are, there is 
absolutely no possibility of involuntarily 
discharging the piece. The Savage safety 
is so located that it does not work from 
one position to the other and yet is thrown 
off most readily when the weapon is 
grasped. 

The attachment of the grip safety is very 
good indeed, since one need not be aware of 
its presence it works so naturally, 

Another improvement foznd in this pistol 
is such a modification that when the last 
cartridge is fired the pistol sets open, thus 
warning the shooter and preventing his 
taking that last shot with the empty cham- 
ber which so many of us take when at tar- 
get work with these weapons. 

We feel sure the new Savage hammer- 
less cannot fail to add to the great popu- 
larity of the Savage line of automatic pis- 
tols. 


This Year’s National Rifle Shooting Matches 


Very few changes have been made in the 
conditions of this year’s matches. A course 
consisting of 200 and 300 yards rapid fire, 
ten shots at each range and 300, 600 and 
1,000 yards, slow fire, fifteen shots at each 
range, has been adopted. Every team must 
have on it at least six new men, and all 
state teams must be selected by preliminary 
contests held on state ranges. The service 
rifle and ammunition as issued by the 
Ordnance Department will be used by all 
teams. The matches will begin the morning 
of October 18 with the national individual 


match, to be followed by the team match 
and the national pistol match. October 15 
and 16 are designated for the preliminary 
team practice. The six days preceding this, 
or from October 8 to 14, will be held the 
matches of the National Rifle Association 
of America. For the first time the na- 
tional matches will be thrown open to entry 
of teams from universities and colleges 
maintaining military instruction and mili- 
tary schools and academies. Further infor- 
mation can always be had on these matches 
by addressing the War Department, 1108 
Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 


A Woodsman Discusses Revolvers and Revolver Loads 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I want to compli- 
ment you on the June issue of Outdoor 
Life, which I think is the very best you 
have ever printed. I have read the maga- 
zine about eight years and I can truthfully 
say I enjoyed the June number the best of 
any. Rowell’s article touched the spot and 
Hildebrandt’s was good. It was a good ex- 
ample of the difference between a practi- 
cal hunter’s opinion of which is the best 
arm, and that of a dyed-in-the-wool target 
shooter. Each is right. The S. A. Colt is 
the best wilderness gun and the .44 S. & 
W. Special is the best target gun. 

I am a surveyor, and much of my work 
is in the woods, and as I usually see game, 
a gun of some kind is usually taken along. 
I usually carry a pistol or revolver, be- 
cause I can stick it in the coat-tail of my 
hunting coat, and forget about it till I see 
something. In all, I have tried about a 
dozen guns, but I have never found the 
best. I liked the 9 mm. Luger for a while, 
but on two occasions the primers failed to 
ignite the powder and I had bullets in the 


barrel; I also had the Luger jam on me 
a number of times. 

At present I am using a .44 Russian, tip- 
up model, 6%-inch barrel, with the best Ly- 
man sights. This is a fine old gun. It is 
eighteen years old and has been shot thou- 
sands of times—and is as good as ever. 

I use the old .45 S. A. Colt, 4%4-inch bar- 
rel, when I want longer range. People 
don’t seem to appreciate the good qualities 
of the .45 cartridge, and underestimate the 
loading. The latest Winchester catalogue 
gives the Colt .45 load as 38 grains black 
powder and 255 grains lead; the U. M. C., 
lead 250 grains, with the option of 40, 35 or 
28 grains of powder, the last being a very 
gentle charge, which anyone may _ shoot 
without discomfort. I can’t see why the 
S. & W. people have overlooked this su- 
perior cartridge and only make weapons of 
medium power. If I could get a Russian 
model with .45 Colt boring I think I would 
have the perfect gun. 

In regard to the revolver having the 
greatest shocking power against man, it 
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would be in my opinion the .44-40 with the 


hollow-point mushroom lead bullet. My 
father is a surgeon and I have often assist- 
ed him in “shooting” cases, and I have ta- 
ken note of the effect of bullets on sub- 
jects. A man shot with a .44 mushroom 
hollow-point was hit in the shoulder and 
knocked off his feet. He nearly bled to 
death before a doctor arrived from a block 
away. One night a policeman shot a run- 
ning man in the hip with a .45 Colt. It 
knocked the man off his feet, his chin hit- 
ting the sidewalk as he slid along. Neither 
of these men died, but both were complete- 
ly knocked out, though not hit vitally. A 
man shot two policemen with a .32 auto- 
matic. One was shot several times in the 
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abdomen, the other in the knee. One of 
the policemen returned the man’s fire; 
the other died about an hour afterward in 
an ambulance. Another man was shot once 
in the arm and twice through the right leg 
with a .32 automatic Colt. He was in bed a 
week, then wes as good as ever. 

In my opinion, a man is needlessly risk- 
ing his life if he carries a weapon of .32 
caliber, .32-20 excepted. The .38 is a good 
makeshift; but the .41, .44 and .45 are the 
only real guns. Of course, sometimes it is 
out of the question to carry a 2%-pound 
gun. In that case a .38 S. & W. hammerless 
or a .38 Savage are the best popguns I 
know of at present. EDWARD EVANS. 

Missouri. 


Asks for Further Explanations on Efficiency of Certain Revolver 
Cartridges 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In. the June num- 
ber of Outdoor Life appears an article by 
A. C. Rowell, discussing smokeless powder 
in revolvers. Mr, Rowell makes the state- 
ment that he has killed “bears, not in traps, 
and buck deer as large as they grow,” with 
a .32-20 Colt S. A. revolver, and, after re- 
lating some remarkable killings of bear, elk 
and deer with .38-40 and .44-40 Colt revolv- 
ers (statements that will cause “E. W. H.” 
and other advocates of extremely powerful 
rifles for use on deer, to take notice), Mr. 
Rowell concludes his article with the state- 
ment that the Colt officers’ model .38 Spe- 
cial is no more powerful on game than a .22. 

Now, I would be content to accept Mr. 
Rowell’s statements for what I believe them 
to be worth, had not the amiable editor, in 
commenting on Mr. Rowell’s article, asked 
him to come again. 

Should Mr. Rowell come again, I would 
ask him to kindly explain why, in his opin- 
ion, the .32-20 is powerful enough for bear, 


while a .38 Special has only the power of a 
.22 on game? Is it not a fact, Mr. Rowell, 
that a comparison of the two cartridges 
proves that the .38 Special is more power- 
ful than the .32-20? Is it possible, Mr. 
Rowell, that you are correct, and that the 
thousands of sheriffs’ offices and police de- 
partments that have adopted the .38 Special 
as a practical weapon are mistaken? Do 
you think that the Colt and Smith & Wes- 
son companies, who have been making, 
testing and recommending the use of these 
arms for years as being in every way reli- 
able, have been mistaken in their manufac- 
ture? And, finally, Mr. Rowell, is it not a 
fact, proven by thousands of practical us- 
ers, that the .38 Special is one of the most 
accurate and effective cartridges to be had 
for use in a revolver? What kind of a .22 
would you substitute for a .38 Special? I 
will agree that there is no use in toting a 
32-ounce .38 Special if it can be proven that 


Concerning the .25-20 as a Grizzly Gun 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I read with very 
much interest Mr. Henry Anderson’s story 
on trapping grizzly bears in the Yellow- 
stone Park. It is very good, with the ex- 
ception of the rifle he killed that charging 
grizzly with. He states that he killed it 
with one shot in head from a .25-20 Win- 
chester, and that the bear dropped within 
five feet of him. Well, I am not doubting 


a 16-ounce .22 has the same punch. 
G. A. TREMPER. 
his word in the least, but I want to say 


right here that if it was me I would be 
more likely to use a .50-110 high-velocity: 
but we all have our likes and dislikes, so 
here’s to Mr. Anderson and hoping that 
none of those grizzlies get close enough to 
muss him up, and that he can give us more 
of his most interesting experiences. 
Minnesota. A. A. THOMAS. 


Mr. Haines’ Advice Asked on a Trapline Gun 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I was exceedingly 
interested in Mr. Tighe’s article in your 


May number and more so in Mr. Haines’ 
answers and comments. I believe that there 
are a great many possibilities in the Win- 





chester single shot rifle if the makers could 
be induced to put them out in lighter 
weights. I would like for Mr. Haines to 
pass a few comments on this “dream gun” 
as a trapline tool: Winchester single shot, 
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round barrel, 24-inch, .22 Hi-power caliber, 
matted rib, rifle butt, checked, weight 6 to 
61% pounds, King or Sheard front sight 
(now look out) and double folding rear 
sight, one for the Hi-power cartridge and 
the other for the .22 long rifle cartridge, 
to be used with Marble’s auxiliary chamber. 
It does seem to me that this gun could be 
produced and that it would fill all needs 
on a trapline. It would be light to carry 
and one could carry a whole lot of ammu- 
nition and take care of anything on a traj 
line from rabbits to deer and wolves. 
Oklahoma. J. S. KINKADE. 





Suggestions for Making a Wind- 
gauge Sight 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Here is a descrip- 
tion of an aperture windgauge front sight 
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that can be made in a few minutes and 
which I invented nine years ago, but never 
had patented. The Marble Safety Axe Co., 


of Gladstone, Mich., were going to manu- 
facture it for me on a royality basis, but 
the panic came on and they couldn’t take 
it up. It may be of assistance to our 
brother shooters who are, like myself, too 
poor to pay a big price for shooting imple- 
ments. This sight is accurate and can be 
taken off or put on in one second without 
removing the open front sight which acts 
as a purchase to hold it in place, and by 
milling the clutch of the edges it won't 
shoot loose. C. E. SMITH. 
California. 





A Book of Pistol and Revolver 


Records 


A beautiful book, bound in cloth and 
gold, has been received from Smith & 
Wesson, of Springfield, Mass., entitled, 
“Bullet Holes,” it being a record of rec- 
ords, compiled by Douglas B. Wesson of 
the above firm. The book comprises eighty 
pages printed in enamel and in it are 
shown portraits of many of our revolver 
champions, as well as all the revolver rec- 
ords. In fact, the publishers say that it 
represents the first complete compilation 
of revolver and pistol records since 1900. 
As only a limited number of these books 
will be available for distribution among 
shooters, those who desire a copy should 
write Smith & Wesson quick, in order 
to get in on the “ground floor.” 








A. D. ROTHROCK. 


Of the Feters Rifle and Revolver Club, of 
King’s Mills, O., who won the Individual Gal- 
lery Championship of the United States 
for 1915. 


WHERE A LITTLE STREAM IS FLOWING 


Where a little stream is flowing 

From the mountains toward the sea, 
While upon its banks are growing 

Flower, and grass, and shrub, and tree; 
Here life’s care is lost in laughter 

And my heart beats light with joy; 
Care may come again hereafter, 

But today I am a boy! 


CHARLES H, MEIERS. 
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Editor Outdoor Life:—As a reader of Out- 
door Life, I would like to ask through your 
columns if any brother sportsman has tried 
reloaded ammunition in the .22 H. P. Sav- 
age, using Du Pont’s powder No. 15, amount 
of powder used, results, etc. With reduced 
loads using 3% grains Infallible and a 52- 
grain cast bullet, I have made 14-inch, five- 
shot groups, at 40 yards, using a rest.—O. A. 
Behren, Republic, Wash. 


Answer.—Will any of our readers who have 
tried this combination give us their experi- 
ence? We do not anticipate good results 
could be obtained for the reason that the 


granulation of the No. 15 powder is quite 
coarse, being intended for longer, heavier 
bullets, and also for use in shells having 


more powder capacity. We would not expect 
this powder would be completely burned in 
this cartridge under any reasonable pressure. 
—Editor. 








Editor Outdoor Life:—Concerning the 
Winchester make .38-40 H. V. cartridge, 
which has a velocity of 1,775 ft. sec. and an 
energy of 1,260 ft. lbs. with 180-grain S. P. 
bullet, can this load be speeded up to 2,000 
ft. sec.? I think the 1892 model Winchester 
plenty strong enough to stand the increased 


pressure. [I would like very much to hear 
from somebody who has tried this experi- 
ment. I also would like to know where I 


could get the cartridges if there are any to 
be had. This would give a longer range to 
the best deer gun that ever was made.—A. A. 
Thomas, Minn. 


Answer.—We have long felt that this cart- 
ridge was capable of better results than are 
at present obtained. The same applies to 
the .382-20 and .44-40 H. V. cartridges. These 
are loaded with Sharpshooter ~owder, which 
seems to be too coarse to burn properly. 
After shooting you will notice in the barrel 
a quantity of rings of unburned powder, 
which indicate too coarse a granulation. We 
procured about two years ago aéeée special 
nickel-steel barrel for the purpose of trying 
out the idea of using Infallible nowder in 
this cartridge in an effort to improve the 
velocity, but lack of time prevented the car- 
rying out of the experiments. However we 
advise you to go slow unless you are per- 
fectly familiar with the effect of a change 
in the granulation of smokeless powder, and 
also the effect of the different compositions 
of the colloids. Smokeless powder is a “guvod 
servant but a bad master” and no one not 
fully aware of its peculiarities should at- 
tempt to use it otherwise than as recom- 
mended by the manufacturers. The sugges- 
tion of using it in this cartridge would give 
them heart disease, and, in fact, might be 
very dangerous.—Editor. 





Editor Outdoor Life:—Does Winchester 
1895 model box-magazine rifle function with 
certainty when using 1906 Springfield cart- 
ridge? Also, in your opinion, is it as ac- 
curate, at ranges up to 200 yards, as the 
J. §. Springfield rifle? I have had great 
pleasure in past years with an 1895 Winches- 
ter, bored for .30-40 Krag cartridge. It has 
never failed to feed and eject with certainty 
and smoothness and in accuracy it equals 
my U. S. Krag carbine; now I have liked it 
so well I thought of buying one for 1906 
cartridge, but I get some “dope” that it does 
not handle the ’06 rimless cartridge; fails to 
feed it cleanly and balks and jams; also 
that its accuracy is not anywhere near up 
to the U. S. gun. I am loath to believe this, 


and I know you have used one of these guns, 
and if you can say anything, will appreciate 
it—W. M. Pugh, Arlington, Md, 





Answer.—We have used the .30 U. S. rim- 


less (model 1895 Winchester chambered for 
the 1903 ammunition), for about six years: 
have killed moose, elk, sheep and grizzly 


bear with it and believe it to be thoroughly 
accurate. Personally, we have not been able 
to test out the U. S. Springfield rifle, so 
would have no way of comparing them, but 
with our gun using '03 shells (you know it 
will also handle the ’06 ammunition), we 
have gotten a 3-inch group (5 shots) at 200 
yards, rest; while Dean King, one of our 
crack shots, the first time he tried our gun, 
put 5 shots into a 2%-inch circle at 100 
yards, off hand. We have also tried the ’95 
model (in carbine) chambered for the ’06 
ammunition, and while we are decidedly in 
love with this ammunition—and especially 
the spitzer or service bullet for big game, 
and shall probably use it on our next big 
game hunt, yet we have not been able to 
get nearly as good groups with the ’06 am- 
munition as with our ’03 shells in our pres- 
ent gun. This, however, should not be held 
up against the ’06 ammunition, as others, we 
believe, have been able to get better groups 
with it than with the ’03. We have never 
heard of an authenticated case of this gun 
clogging, jamming or otherwise failing to 
function. Of course it often happens that a 
man who is “rattled” in shooting at game 
may fail to pull out the lever far enough, 
and in this way jam a shell; lots of times, 
we imagine, the gun is blamed in such in- 
stances where in reality it was the shooter's 
own fault.—Editor. 





Editor Outdoor Life:—From reading the 


last few copies of your magazine my ideas 
in regard to the ‘'03 and ’06 government 
cartridges have suffered a crash. I have 


always supposed that when an ’03 cartridge 
was placed in an ’06 chamber the forward 
end of the bearing part of the bullet would 
be forced a short distance into the rifling, 
and when an ’06 cartridge was fired in an 
’03 chamber that the bullet would jump a 
short distance from the shell before the front 
end of the bearing part of the bullet would 
begin to take the rifling—something on the 
order of firing a revolver cartridge in a 
steel bushing placed in the chamber of a 
high-power rifle. Suppose that a _ person 
used the standard .30-30 metal-patched bullet 
to reload for medium range the ’06 cartridge; 
and loaded the bullet in the shell in such a 
manner that when placed in the rifle cham- 
ber the front end of the bearing part of the 
bullet just touched the rifling. How far 
would the bullet reach down or back into the 
neck of the shell? Enough to hold it there 
while being carried about in the pocket or 
belt, or none at all? Could the Krag-Jorgen- 
sen be reloaded this way? I have owned a 
Krag carbine, model 1899, for ten months, 
and like it fine, but as yet have bought no 
reloading tools and have no .30-30 bullets. I 
can reload the .30-30 with metal-patched bul- 
lets for a trifle less than $1.25 per 100 unless 
the prices raise. That is why I ask you 
about the .30-30 bullet. I read lately where 
you .said that the first Springfields for the 
03 cartridges were re-chambered for the ‘06 
cartridge. I had always supposed that the 
rifle barrel would first have to be shortened 
at the rear or breech end. What would be 
the result of firing in a rifle .38-40 or .44-49 


cartridges reloaded with lead bullets and 
Bull’s-eye powder for use in revolvers. The 
Ideal Hand Book does not recommend these 


loads for rifles—Truman J. 
Til. 


Answer.—The 
placed in a 1906 


Ball, Heyworth, 


1903 cartridge cannot be 
chamber, as the shell is 
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about 3/32-inch longer in the neck. The 1906 
shell will go in the 1903 chamber but the lip 
of the shell is about 3/32-inch short of reach- 
ing the front end of the chamber, leaving 
this distance which the bullet must travel 
across without support from the shell. How- 
ever, while this would interfere with the ac- 
curacy of a bullet with a short bearing we 
believe it would not interfere with the bul- 
let with a long bearing materially. The .39- 
30 metal-patch bullet should give very good 
results when used in a 1906 shell in a 1903 
chamber. The distance to seat this fromthe 
standpoint of maximum efficiency would be 
to insert the base of the bullet lightly into 
the shell, then insert the shell in the action 
and close the action. This would force the 
bullet into the shell the minimum distance 
necessary to have it entered securely against 


the rifling. If this was sufficient to hold 
the bullet in the throat well and good. It 
not seat it enough deeper to hold it. The 


30-30 bullets work very nicely in the Krag 
shell when the powder charge is properly 
adjusted and very good work indeed has been 
done with the model 1906 150-grain bullet 
in the Krag shell obtaining substantially the 
velocity of the Springfield. When the Spring- 
fields for the 1903 cartridge were re-cham- 
bered to take the 1906 cartridge they were 
cut off at the rear end to the extent of one 
thread, or .l-inch, and then re-chambered. 
The proper charge of Bull's-eye powder 
would work very nicely with the .38-40 or .44- 
40 cartridges for revolvers but it is neces- 
sary to avoid getting an overcharge, which 
is very easy. Such cartridges would be next 
to useless in a rifle as the powder burns so 
quickly the velocity would be very low. Ri- 
fles require a slower-burning powder.—Ed- 
itor. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—After cleaning my 
.22 H. P. Savage I corked up the barrel with 
gun grease. The next time I used it I for- 
got to push the grease out. As a result the 
barrel is split back about two inches and the 
front sight blown off. I see only two waysof 
remedying it—first, get a new barrel; sec- 
ond, have the end of this one cut off about 
five inches back and a new sight brazed on. 
The second way would be the most economi- 
cal. Do you think there would be any no- 
ticeable difference in accuracy and range?— 
Harold Gilchrist, Fowler, Kans. 


Answer.—You can cut your barrel off back 
at a point where it is not injured, which will 
result in a loss of about 20 ft. sec. velocity 
for each inch cut off. The .22 barrel is so 
short now that any further shortening 
would considerably reduce the distance be- 
tween sights. The accuracy and range would 
not be materially affected but the ability to 
hold on a target would be lessened, due to 
the reduction in sighting radius.—Editor. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In using the _ .25 
caliber Stevens rim fire with auxiliary cart- 
ridge in a Savage .250-3000 rifle, will this 
ammunition, which I believe is greaseless, 
lead the barrel, and if it does is there any 
way of preventing same and still make the 
use of this cartridge practical? What pow- 
der would be least likely to cause trouble 
in this load and give best results, black, Les- 
mok, or smokeless? As to my statement 
that the .25 caliber Stevens bullet is grease- 
less I might qualify it by saying the sample 
I have shows no grease, but rings on bullet 
inside shell may contain grease. I have been 
cautioned against the use of lead bullets in a 
high power rifle after using high-power 
loads, caution being that on account of the 
dry barrel and sharp turns of the rifling the 
barrel would lead, If above is true would 
an ordinary bullet with grease-rings correct 
this tendency? Granting the barrel was 


leaded, would not the first copper-jacket bul- 
let. with consequent friction and heat remove 
lead?—L, C. Cook, Ouray, Colo. 


Answer.—Properly loaded ammunition 
should not lead the barrel. The smokeless 
would be far more satisfactory than the 
black powder for this purpose and lubricated 
bullets would be better than unlubricated. We 
think all this ammunition is lubricated as 
we know of none being put out in the 
greaseless form. The lubricant is carried in 
the grooves and covered by the shell. For 
the past fifteen or twenty years we have all 
been warned against shooting lead bullets and 
full-jacketed bullets in the same barrel with- 
out cleaning between using the two different 
types. Personally, however, we have experi- 
enced no trouble in this line and are very 
skeptical about any trouble resulting in this 
line provided the lead bullets are adapted to 
the rifle so they do not jump the rifling and 
thus lead. We can see no reason for trou- 
ble and are somewhat inclined to consider 
this warning one of those traditions which 
are destitute of a tangible foundation.—Ed- 
itor. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—What is the velocity, 
energy, penetration and accuracy of the .38 
Special when shot in a Frontier Colt, 7%- 
inch barrel, as compared with .38-40 and .45, 
in same gun?—A, A, T., Cussin, Minn. 


Answer.—We do not know of the .38 S. & 
W. Special cartridge being used in a Fron- 
tier Colt revolver. The only ballistic data 
at hand for the cartridges mentioned are for 
the .88 Special with a 6-inch barrel and the 
.38-40 and .45 Colt with 5-inch barrel. These 
figures, which are taken from Himmel- 
wright’s “Pistol and Revolver Shooting,” are 
as follows: 

Cartridge 





Range, Velocity, Energy, Pene- 
feet. ft.sec. ft. lbs. tration 


.38 Special .....50 856 257 7 in.* 
Re eT PE 983 386 6 in.* 
ec | ere 770 336 5 in.* 


The United States Ordnance Department 
loads the .45 Colt to give a muzzle velocity 
of 725 ft. sec. in the army revolver.—Editor. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Can you tell me 
where I can get a barrel fitted to an S. & 
W., model 1896, revolver, .32 caliber, long, of 
any length, 3% or 4% inches? The factory 
advises me that their stock of barrels for 
this model has become exhausted and refuse 
to fit any other barrel to this frame. I have 
a 3%-inch .82 S. & W. short that could be 
fitted by threading the end and cutting away 
the hinge-joint underneath, as otherwise the 
barrels are similar. Please advise fully, and 
oblige.—Clinton Brown, Creston, Ia. 


Answer.—Harry M. Pope of Jersey City, N. 
J., can do the job if anyone can.—Editor. 





Editor Outdoor Life:—I am a subscriber to 
your excellent magazine and am well satis- 
fied with the $1.50 invested. The most inter- 
esting part to me is the Arms and Ammuni- 
tion Department. I devour it the first even- 
ing the magazine comes to hand. I want to 
ask some questions regarding the .30 ’06 
Springfield cartridge. How do the shooters 
make a game bullet of gas-check bullet No. 
308334? Is it perfectly satisfactory as a 
game bullet when split at the point, by put- 
ting a strip of paper in the molds? Are gas- 
check bullets which are run with two moulds, 
making them soft-tipped, satisfactory game 
bullets? Now, the main question: Could I 
get accuracy with the 150-grain umbrella- 
point and 150-grain soft-point bullets? With 
reduced charges of powder, about 25 grains 
Lightning? How would the 190-grain soft- 
point bullet be? 25 grains of Lightning is 
all the power I need; but I want extreme ac- 
curacy. I shoot 100 shots at target to one 
at game. I want to use the same bullet and 
powder charge for both purposes; then I 
would know just what to expect. My rifle 


*white pine. 
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is @ model ’95 Winchester. Some time I 
would like to tell the boys about my eleven 
guns and of my likes and dislikes in the dif- 
ferent firearms.—A. E. Howell, Loma, Mont. 


Answer.—The gas-check bullet 
can be made into a game bullet by either 
splitting the point by inserting a strip of 
paper in the mold or casting the soft tip, then 
casting a harder body around it according to 
the Ideal method. These bullets give very 
good accuracy up to about 2,000 ft. sec. ve- 


mentioned 


locity. The 150-grain umbrella-point bullet 
and the soft-point bullet of the same weight 
made by the Winchester company both give 


good accuracy when used with reduced pow- 
der charges. The 190-grain soft-point bullet 
works nicely in the .30 caliber rifles Editor. 


—I have been a faith- 
ful but silent reader of Outdoor Life for 
twelve years and have looked forward to 
the coming of each issue as the boys look for- 
ward to Christmas and Fourth of July. I 
would like to ask if you have seen any .38 
Ss. & W. Special ammunition loaded with H.V. 


Editor Outdoor Life: 


powder and metal-patched bullets? I have 
heard there was such ammunition and that 
the .38 Officers’ Target Model Colt was the 


only gun that would handle this ammunition 


and they were capable of developing about 
1,600 ft. sec. I have been a gun crank for 
the last fifteen years and digest all the read- 
ing matter in the gun line that it is possi- 
ble for me to get hold of; have also done 
quite a lot of experimenting, but will admit 
I never have seen any of the above loads.— 


Chester A, Miller, Clark’s Fork, Ida. 


Answer.—There have been no .38 Smith & 
Wesson Special ammunition loaded to give a 
velocity anywhere near 1,600 ft. sec. Some of 
the target loads using very light bullets have 
been speeded up to 1,000 to 1,100 ft. sec., and 
this was with a very light bullet. Some fac- 
tories put out a special bullet in this and 
other revolver calibers which has a metal 
jacket over the front end but lead on the 
bearing where it engages the rifling. Evi- 
dently some one has seen these cartridyes, 
which look like a full metal-case bullet un- 
til they are pulled apart, and inferred that 
they were a high.power. No revolver would 
hold a cartridge developing 1,600 ft. sec. with 
the .88 Special bullet, and no man could hold 
the revolver in one handif the revolver were 
strong enoug “ditor, 





Editor Outdoor Life:—Will 
swer for me in the Arms and Ammunition 
Queries the following: Is the .38 Military 
revolver, 1905 model, shooting the .88 S. & W. 
Special bullet, a good gun for large game, 
and is the .32-20 more powerful? Is the .30- 
30 caliber rifle a good gun for large game?— 
An Interested Reader, Laurium, Mich. 

Answer.—We consider the .38 military re- 
volver a more efficient weapon than the 2 


you please an- 





20. The .30-30 has been used for a great 
many years On our larger game and many 
hunters consider it ample, although many 
prefer something more powerful. For deer 
and smaller game the .30-30 has a host of 
friends.—Editor. 

Editor Outdoor Life:—Is there any chance 


in the near future of being able to possess a 
featherweight box-matazine of the new .25 
high-velocity as made by the Savage com- 
pany, or the Newton 117-grain? If so, I would 
be in the market for one, and know of sev- 

ral others of my town who would be suited 
with this style gun. Would want about 24- 
inch barrel. We are constant readers of Out- 
door Life, and pass many happy moments 
reading the hunting stories that it contains.— 
Cc. H. Proctor and H. Maxwell, Enterprise, 
Ore , 


Answer.—It is doubtful if there will, in the 
near future, be a true featherweight box- 
magazine rifle produced, since it-is an un- 
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dertaking involving a great deal of 
make a separate set of 
this type. Most of the rifies of this charac 
ter are made for much more serious work and 
require more power than the cartridges men- 
tioned would give. If there should develop a 
sufficient demand it is possibie the Newton 
Arms Company might produce one after they 
get their present line of rifles on the mar- 
ket, but at the present time about 7 Ibs. is the 
minimum of the bolt-action box-magazine 
rifles.—Editor. 


money to 
tools for a rifle of 


Editor Outdoor Life: 
information on .45 Colt, 1909 model, U. S. A. 
Is it a side break pets square butt like the 
.38 Colt as used by U. S. A.? How long is 
barrel and how does it compare with .45 Ne W 
Service or Frontier for accurate shooting 
J. D. Omeara, Lead, S. D 


Would like some 


Answer.—The revolver in question has a 
“swing-out” cylinder and square butt. The 
accuracy is the same as that of all Coltarms 

first class. The matter of accuracy so far 
as all these revolvers is concerned is almost 
wholly a question of the fit of the grip to 


the hand of the individual shooter. Hands 
vary as much as do feet, and the revolve 
shooter should concern himself with obtain- 


ing that with which he can hold, and what 
is vastly more important, pull off, well Se- 
lect a revolver which, when aimed at mark 
(empty, of course), and pulled off, does not 
tend to jump off the target. Such a gun 
will be the “most accurate” in your hands 
Editor. 

Editor Outdoor Life:—As I have been doing 


considerable experimenting during the past 
year, will ask space to relate briefly some 
of the results. The 20-gauge shotgun propo- 
sition got on my nerves first, so | made an 
"$6 model Winchester, .38 caliber, into a .45-90 
shotgun, and have burned a good deal of 
powder developing a suitable load. Have suc- 
ceeded in getting a reasonable pattern, good 


course have found the in- 

searcity of pellets—tvo 
much open space——beyond 30 yards. I have 
just added some finishing touches to the bore 
by which I hope to secure 70% or better on 
30-inch circle at 30 yards I use semi-smoke 
less bulk powder, 15% to 1% drams, with 
5,-ounce No. 7% chilled shot, and wad to fill 
the .45-90 shell. It has proved an excellent 
rat-gun with the 7%s, but I consider anything 
less than an ounce of shot unsportsmanlike 
for general shooting, the open pattern leav- 
ing too many crippled birds to die in the 
field. If any amount of shooting could be 
had under 30 to 40 yards, it would be dif- 
ferent.—W. G. Buehner, Sheridan, Wyo. 


Note.—In the winter of 1913-14 I tried out 
something of the same problem, using a 
Winchester single-shot rifle rebored to .45 
caliber and chambered for the .45-110 Sharp's 
straight shell 3% inches long. With 1 ounce 
shot I used 21 grains weight of Infallible and 
36 grains Sharpshooter powder. Both charges 
give pressures around 35,000 lbs. per square 
inch, hence out of the question for shotgun 
actions, but entirely conservative with the 


penetration, but of 
disputable fact of 


rifle action used. Needless to say, many 
loads of less powder were used. I found 
that when I used any considerable charge of 
shot with sufficient powder to give them 
anything like the normal penetration of an 
ordinary 12-gauge, the pattern was com- 
pletely destroyed. With a sufficiently light 


charge of powder to give anything ap- 
proaching a fair game-shooting pattern I 
had less than half the penetration of a 12- 
gauge. used two barrels, one cylinder, 
and one choke, and had a third made with 
still more choke. Owing to illness in the 


family, followed by the 
business of manufacturing 
I have never been able to continue the ex- 
periments to date. I hope, sometime in the 
future, to learn more about the possibilities 
of the very small bores.—Chas. Newton. 


embarking in the 
high-power rifles, 
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SALUTATORY. 


In beginning this new department we feel 
that we are only keeping abreast of the pro- 
gressive class of magazines that have added 
to their columns new pages devoted to the 
“Sport Alluring,” and are leading the re- 
maining list of those who will eventually 
do so. So popular has the sport of Trap 
Shooting become in the past few years that 
in order to comply with the demands of our 
readers, scores of whom are trap shooters, 
we must give them the news that will be of 
special interest to them apart from our oth- 
er pages given to guns and ammunition in 
general. 

While this department is in its infancy, we 
hope that each succeeding month will bring 
out newsy and attractive features for the 
benefit of the Knights of the Scattergun; 
that it will become indispensable to the read- 
ers, and, furthermore, will be the means of 
promoting trap shooting to a still greater de- 
gree among our ranks of sportsmen. We 
expect to waken up the lukewarm clubs and 
cause them to take a firmer grip upon them- 
selves, for there are among you many ex- 
perts in the making who need but the en- 
couragement and practice to make you adepts 
at the traps. We have, with this end in 
view, secured the services of Ruth Alexander 
Pepple, of Erie, Kansas, to conduct this de- 
partment, and in considering the matter care- 
fully believe we have made no mistake. Al- 
though Mrs. Pepple is better known to the 
readers of sportsmen’s periodicals as a 
writer of outdoor sports and verse than 
for any records at the traps, she was much 
talked about a number of years ago as a 
promising marksman, and the fact that she 
has made trap shooting her hobby, never al- 
lowed her love for the sport to wane or her 
interest to flag, but has made it a study, 
diligently watching the scores and compil- 
ing data and items of interest until she is 
conversant with all that goes on in the trap 
shooting world. 

Mrs. Pepple did her first shooting at blue 
rocks in Benedict, Kansas, and although she 
made no scores worthy of mention that first 
year, she attributes it partly to the fact that 
the gun used was ill-fitted to her needs and 
she had made no study of loads and their 
combinations, two things, she says, that are 


absolutely essential to any beginner if they 

ever hope to break targets systematically, 

instead of accidentally. It was in Allu- 

wee, Oklahoma, 
196 


where Mrs. Pepple’s best 


work was done over a private trap, and 
at the end of the summer was averaging 
80%. At the Oklahoma State Fair in 1908, 
shooting at two strings of twenty-five tar- 
gets in a stiff breeze, she broke twenty-one 
and twenty-two respectively, being beaten 
two targets by Mrs. Troup Saxon, one of the 
most expert woman trap shooters in the 
country. At a Christmas shoot held at the 
some town a score of 44x50 was rolled up 
and the last time she ever shot at the traps 
broke 47x50. This was at Alluwee. And 
while, as Mrs. Pepple says, these are not 
extra good scores in this age, she is only 
awaiting the opportunity to “come back.” 
As a writer Mrs. Pepple has contributed to 
Outdoor Life, Field and Stream, and Maine 
Woods, and for one year edited a trap shoot- 
ing department in Sportsmen's Review de- 
voted exclusively to women. Her verse has 
appeared in the Kansas City Star, Topeka 
Capital and other prominent Kansas newspa- 
pers, and for the past two years she has held 
a position on the Erie Record, published by 
Seth G. Wells, one of Kansas’ most promi- 
nent newspaper men and best-known poli- 
ticians. EDITOR. 


GRAND AMERICAN HANDICAPS 
OF THE PAST. 


Just now all eyes are turning to the great 
event of the whole year in trapdom. The 
Grand American Handicap will be held this 
year at Chicago, August 16-20, both dates in- 
clusive, and, notwithstanding the turmoil 
across the waters, where expert marksmen 
might be used to better advantage, there 
promises to be a record-breaking crowd lined 
up in competition for new honors and glory. 
Unlike other sports, there is no game of 
chance or any suspicion of gambling ele- 
ment attached to trap shooting. It is the 
cleanness of the game that makes it popu- 
lar. The winner wins in plain sight of his 
competitors and audience, and, owing to the 
very nature of trap shooting, to wager a bet 
would be a risky performance. Beginning 
with the year 1900 and going on down the 
years, one of the most noteworthy facts con- 
cerning the Grand American Handicap is the 
large increase of entries almost each suc- 
ceeding year, and in view of the fact that 
sportsmen in general are keyed up for the 
Grand American, it may be of interest to 
give in brief a history of the past fifteen 
years: 

In the year 1900, at Interstate Park, New 
York, the Grand American Handicap was 
shot off with 74 entries, June 14, Rollo O. 
Heikes, winner, breaking 91x100 at 22 yards. 

In 1901, at the same location, with one 
more entry than the year previous, on June 
18. E. C. Griffith, at 19 yards, won with a 
score of 95x100. 

In 1902, also at New York, on May 8, C. 
W. Floyd won, with 94x100, at 18 yards. 

Ini903there wasa noticeable addition to the 
entries, and the scene of the Grand Ameri- 
can Handicap was laid in the Middle West, 
when, at Kansas City, Mo., April 16, M. Dief- 
enderfer won at 16 yards, score 94x100. There 
were 192 entries. 

In the year 1904, at Indianapolis, the num- 
ber of entries almost doubled; 336 competed, 
and, on June 23, D. Guptill won, with 
96x100—19 yards. 

In 1905, again at Indianapolis, on June 29, 
R. R. Barber, at 16 yards, broke 99x100—352 
entrfes. 

In 1906, at Indianapolis, on June 21, F. Ex 
Rogers, at 17 yards, broke 94x100—290 en- 
tries. 
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FISHING TACKLE AND IMPLEMENTS 














“Tn all the world no sport like this!” 


Loafing won't do any good. That isn’t a vacation. Action is what 
you want. Go out witha"BRISTOL" and fight gamey old "Laker" or "Lunge" 
or pickerel to the finish and beat him. That is sport—that is what rests 
you, sends you home a new man. That is what makes a real vacation you 
can talk about until next year. 


In addition to your Trolling "BRISTOL" No. 11 for $5.00, take along a 
Telescopic Adjustable Bait Casting "BRISTOL" No. 35—also $5.00, and a 
light 54% oz. Fly "BRISTOL" No. 29, $6.50. For week-end fishing, the 
traveling bag "BRISTOL" No. 23, $7.50—or the DE LUXE Silk Wound 
"BRISTOL" in Washable Glove Leather Case, $25.00. 


If you haven't seen the full beautiful "BRISTOL" line of 30 or more 
different kinds of rods, go to your dealer, or write for 


FREE CATALOGUE 
All “BRISTOL” Steel Fishing Rods are guaranteed 3 years. 


THE HORTON MFG. COMPANY 


88 HORTON STREET BRISTOL, CONN. 
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In 1907, at Chicago, the slump in number 
of entries for the preceding year was made 
up, for 495 shooters contested for the Grand 
American Handicap honors, the winner being 
Jeff J. Blanks, 96x100, 17 yards. This was 
shot on June 20. 

Three hundred sixty-two shooters was the 
entry in 1908, at Columbus, Ohio, at which 
Kred Harlow, on June 25, won with score of 
92x100—16 yards. 

In 1909, at Chicago, June 24, shooting 
among 457 fellow-sportsmen, Fred Shattuck 
won the Grand American Handicap—96x100— 
18 yards. 

The next Grand American Handicap was 
held in Chicago for the third time, and, in 
1910, on June 23, Riley Thompson, with a 
straight score of 100, from 19 yards, broke 
all previous records at targets; there were 
383 entries. 

At Columbus, Ohio, in 1911, in a field of 
418 contestants, on June 22, Harve Dixon had 
the bad luck of losing one target out of his 
century, but it made him winner—99x100— 
20 yards. 

At Springfield, Ill., on June 18, 1912, W. E. 
Phillips won, in a field of 355 trap shooters, 
with the good score of 9$6x100 from 19 yards. 

At Dayton, Ohio, June 17-20, in 1913, Mark 
Stanley Hootman of Hicksville, Ohio, tied 
with a score of 97x100 and in the shoot-off 
won by breaking 20 straight—score 117x120 

and last year, 1914, at Dayton, Woolfolk 
Henderson won the coveted honors by break- 


ing 98x100, which, from 22 yards, made this 
the world’s record for amateurs. 
Previous to the years when clay targets 


were brought into use and became the uni- 
versal and legitimate target for all official 
shoots and handicaps, live pigeons were used. 

In 1893 the Grand American Handicap was 
held at Dexter Park, L. I., on April 5. Con- 
ditions were, 25 live birds, handicap rise. 
Robert A. Welch was the winner, killing 23 
birds at 28 yards, tying with three other 
contestants, two of whom shot from the 30- 
yard mark, and winning on the fourth round. 
The second Grand American Handicap was 
held at the same location under same condi- 
tions, with 54 contestants against the 21 of 
the preceding year. T. W. Morfey was win- 
ner. At Paterson, N. J., on April 4-7, in 1895, 
there were 61 contestants and J. C. Messner 
was winner, shooting his 25 birds straight. 
At Elkwood Park, N. J., in 1896, there were 





ELMER REED SHANER OF PITTSBURG. 
Secreta. y of Interstate Trapshooters’ Associ- 
ation, “the man who makes the 
wheels go round.” 


104 contestants for the honors, which were 
won by O. R. Dickey, who tied with eight 
others on 24 birds, but won in shoot-off. The 
fifth Grand American Handicap was held at 
Long Branch, New Jersey, there being 136 
contestants, This was on March 24, 1897, and 
Thomas A. Marshall won. The sixth Grand 
American Handicap, held also at Long 
Branch, had 207 contestants, E. D. Fulford 


being winner. This shoot was marked by the 
advent of a woman contestant, Mrs. Nettie 
B. Shattuck, who killed 21x25 and won the 
only prize ever won by a woman shooting 
this handicap. At Long Branch again this 
event was held in 1899, in April, there being 
262 entries. Thomas A. Marshall again won 
this coveted honor and is the only man ex- 
cept one who has ever won twice. Three 
ladies shot: Mrs. Shattuck, who killed 23; Mrs. 
P. H. Murray, 21,and Mrs. M. F. Lindsley, 14x 
23. At the same place and under same con- 
ditions in the following year, 1900, H. D. 
Bates won, among 211 contestants. In 1901, 
at Interstate Park, Queens, N. Y., E. C. Grif- 
fith won the live bird championship with 18 
kills to his credit among 201 contestants. 

At the tenth Grand American Handicap, 
shooting at pigeons, in Kansas City, Mo., 
March 31 to April 5, 1902, there were 436 
contestants, and H. C. Herschey at 29 yards 
killed his 25 straight, tying for first place 
with Spencer, Heikes and Pollard, tying 
again in the first shoot-off with Spencer, 
and won by one bird in the second shoot- 
off. Three famous women shots competed: 
Annie Oakley (Mrs. F. E. Butler), who 
killed 23x25 at 27 yards; Mrs. S. S. Johnston, 
18x24, and Lillian Smith (‘“Wenona’’), 10x16. 
The two ladies last mentioned withdrew. 

It will be remembered by all shooting men 
that during the years 1900, 1901 and 1902 
the Interstate Association held two national 
events each year—one of these at live birds, 
the other at flying targets; but after 19062 
no live bird tournaments were held under 
management of the association, every Grand 
American Handicap tournament since that 
date being target events. Mrs. Adolph Top- 
perwein of San Antonio, Tex., is the only 
woman who has competed at this classic 
event of the season for several years, ow- 
ing to the fact that women amateur shoot- 
ers are barred. 





STATE CHAMPIONSHIPS, ETC. 


One of the largest shoots held in Kansas 
was on May 11 and 12 at Pratt. Ed. O’Brien, 
the popular Florence shooter, won high pro- 
fessional average with a score of 379x400. 
Clyde Blount of Larned won first high av- 
erage among the amateurs with 375x400. 


At the Ohio state shoot, held on the 
grounds of the Cincinnati Gun Club on June 
2-4, Joe Rummell won the Interstate Cham- 
pionship, first tying for first honors with 
K. P. Johnson with a score of 98x100, but in 
the shoot-off broke 20 straight. 


The Indiana state shoot held June 8, 9 and 
10, at Indianapolis, demonstrated that more 
and more women are becoming prominent in 
trap shooting circles. Among the contest- 
ants were Mrs. Vogel, formerly Anna Rieker 
of Detroit, and Mrs. F. Remy and Mrs. B. 
Remy, two Indiana women who are fast 
coming to the front with remarkable scores 
considering the practice they have had. The 
Indiana state championship was won by W. 
E. Roache of Terre Haute, score 293x300. Roy 
Bruns won the Interstate championship, first 
tying with a score of 98x100 and breaking 19 
in the shoot-off. 


Of the subsidiary handicaps, the Interstate 
Association’s Tenth Western was held at 
“Old St. Louis” June 15-17; 231 shooters en- 
rolled for this much-talked-of event on the 
last day, and from the most prominent and 
expert shooters in the country, W. J. Raup 
won this great honor with a score of 97x 
100 from 20 yards. 

At New York on June 8-10, the State Cham- 
pions’ shoot was held at Ontario Beach, 

ochester. H. J. Pendergast tied with two 
other contestants with 97x100 and won on 
the shoot-off. The high amateur average 
was won by F. S. Wright with 555x580 at 
16 yards. Mrs. H. Harrison was the only 
lady éontestant, breaking 368x480 during the 
three days. 











_—_ 








ARMS AND HUNTING ACCESSORIES 








BROTHER 
A SHOOTER? 


WAVE of enthusiasm in restoring Ameri- 
A can prestige with the gun is sweeping the 
country. Shooting is virile sport with a 

strong appeal to that inherited protective 
instinct that made our forefathers the greatest 


marksmen in the world. 


The best place to learn to shoot is at a trap- 
shooting club, but novices shy at the idea of mak- 
ing a start in the company of a bunch of experi- 
encedshots. Tosatisfy the demand foran organ- 
ized arrangement for beginners, we planned a 


National Beginners’ Day Shoot 


at which your inexperienced brother, son, wife, daughter, or friend may 
learn in company with various other beginners. Briefly, the plan pro- 
vides two trophies 


A FOB FOR MEN —A SPOON FOR WOMEN 


The bronze fub illustrated at the left is for the best score made by a 
beginner, man or woman at each of these beginners’ shoots. The 
sterling silver Nemours teaspoon is for each woman, beginner or ex- 
perienced, who makes the best score at each of these shoots. 


BEST HUNDRED CLUBS GET CUPS 


The handsome bronze cup trophy illustrated will be given to each 
of the hundred clubs having the greatest number of beginners con- 
testing in these shoots. Any club may hold a shoot any day or 
days in August. Write at once for full details and conditions. 


HUNDRED CLUBS CUP LET EVERY MEMBER 
8 INS. HIGH GET A MEMBER 


Get every member of your club 
to pledge himself to bring at 
least one beginner. Here is 
your chance todouble the mem- 
bership of your club and doa 
real service for your brother, 
son, wife, daughter, or friend. 


Get the Details Quickly 
From Trapshooting Dept. 


Du Pont Powder Co. } 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


P. S.—If you are a beginner write 
us for letter of introduction to the 
Secretary of the nearest club hold- 
ing a Beginners’ Day Shoot. 
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At the Minnesota State Tournament A. R. 
Chezek won the championship with a score 
of 98x100. Mrs. R. R. Barber and Mrs. 8S. S. 
Johnston, the latter a pioneer shooter among 
ladies, were among the entries. Mrs. Bar- 
ber’s score for the two days, June 11 and 
12, being 253x300, and 88x100 in the state 
championship contest. Mrs. Johnston shot at 
150, breaking 116. 

The Northwest Sportsmen’s Tournament is 
another annual event of more than passing 
interest to the great Northwesterners. It 
vas held this year, June 7-9, at Portland, 
Ore. High amateur average was won by F. 
M. Troch with 392x400,and high professional 
by L. H. Reid with 390x400. In the 100 tar- 
get event, closing the shoot, W. J. Houser 
was high amateur with 99x100 and F. C. 
Riehl and H. E. Paxton first, each with 99x 


100. Five ladies took part in this shoot, 
Mrs. O’Connor breaking 312x400, Mrs. L. 
Dolph 188x340, Mrs. Dryden 172x295, Mrs. B. 


O’Brien 136x250 and Mrs. Wilkes 107x190. 


At the Illinois State Tournament held at 
Kankakee, Ill, June 22-24, William Maleck 
won the 18-yard championship with a score 
of 49x50, Mr. Jay Graham, professional, 
breaking his 50 straight. C. J. Shade with a 
score of 99x100 won the Interstate amateur 
championship. In this latter event four la- 
dies contested, Mrs. L. M. Featherstone with a 
score of 87x100, Mrs. W. A. Davis 75x100, 
Mrs. A. H. Winkler 71x100, and Mrs. J. H. 
May 638x100. 

At the Alabama state shoot held at Bir- 
mingham on June 22 and 23, J. K. Warren 
won the Interstate amateur championship 
with the almost perfect score of 99x100. Three 
ladies took part in this tournament, Mrs. 
Austin and Mrs. Burke of Louisiana and Mrs. 
oO. L. Garl of Birmingham, who is known the 
country over as one of the most expert and 
consistent woman shooters in America. Mrs. 
Garl’s brilliant shooting was a feature of 
this event, her score being 429x500 and she 
has a long run of 53 to her credit, winning 
for her the Du Pont long run trophy. Mrs. 
Garl shoots equally as well with revolver as 
she does her favorite trap gun. 


At the West Virginia state shoot, held at 
Fairmount June 22 and 23, H. L. Smith won 
the championship, breaking 100 targets 


straight. 

The Sunrise Gun Club, of Sunrise, Wyo., is 
a regularly organized club that holds regular 
shoots and which does much to encourage 
the great sport of trap shooting. Some of 
the members are shooting a 90 per cent score 
—and even better work is occasionally wit- 
nessed on the club grounds. 





E. C. Griffith is the onlvy man besides Thos. 
A. Marshall who has ever won two Grand 
American Handicaps. The difference being 
that while Mr. Griffith dropped out of the 
game soon after his remarkable feat, Mr. 
Marshall has kept on with his shooting and is 
still one of the stars at the present time. 
Mr. Marshall won his honors in 1897 and 
189¥, both at live birds, while Mr. Griffith 
has the distinction of winning his both in 
the same year, 1901, one at live birds, the 
other at flying -.targets, a record that had 
never before been equaled and probably never 
will be again. 





FOR TRAP SHOOTERS. 


happened recently in baseball 
simply acts as 


NO “RELEASE” 


What has 
to stir up lively discussion, 





OUTDOOR LIFE 


a stimulus to followers of “The Sport Al- 
luring” to enjoy more fully their exemption 
from such unpleasant circumstances. You 
may have guessed that the case referred to 
is that of “Home Run” Baker. Baker is a 
trap shooter and may be seen at the traps 
when his personal and professional duties 
permit. Many other baseball “stars” enjoy 
the privileges incident to trapshooting. To 
mention just one, prominent in both nite 
Chief Bender has made some scores “killi 
clay birds that rival his work with the “pill ” 

“Gun Bugs” are migratory in their habits, 
covering hundreds of miles sometimes to en- 
ter a good shoot, for this particular type of 
creature may shoot at various gun clubs. 

John Philip Sousa, the noted “March 
King,” is an enthusiastic “gun bug” and 
were he restricted in his “clay bustin” to but 
one club, there would be few opportunities 
for this genial shooter to enjoy the sport, 
because his profession takes him all over the 
country. 

One of the comforting things about trap- 
shooting is to know that, if circumstances 
require your presence on the west coast of 
these United States, when your home and 
gun club membership is in a town on the 














JOHN PHILIP SOUSA. 


east coast, a “release” will not be the pen- 
alty should you join the squad at the “firing 
line” there, and check a few “birds” in their 
lightning-speed dash for the 60-yard mark. 
You may with perfect safety look for your 
score in the paper without fear of finding 


. — of your “release” from the home 
club. 
In fact the novice with the desire to 


“smither the clays” but who has never stood 
behind the traps, may enter the ranks of 
“gun bugs” by attending a shoot at any 
trap grounds where veterans will gladly 
coach him, then joining a nearby club. His 
eligibility to membership will be determined 
solely on his having the price of club dues. 

With respect to the license of a trapshoot- 
er to shoot with any bunch of fellow gun- 
men he chooses, the closing clause in many 
a gun club’s shooting notice is of interest, 
viz.: “Open to all shooters.” Not only does 
the visiting shooter have the entrée to the 
traps, but has a chance to win a prize as 


well, 
Vive ila Trapshooting!—or words to that ef- 
fect. ALBERT P. TAYLOR. 
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SCENE AT 1914 GRAND AMERICAN, DAYTON, OHIO 


GO TO THE 
Grand American Handicap 


Grant Park, Chicago August 16-20, 1915 
No previous event in trapshooting will compare with the Sixteenth 


Grand American Handicap in number of entries, shooting environ- 
ment, beauty and value of trophies and assemblage of trapshooting 


stars. This is 


The Premier Event of the Year 


anda ten-trap equipment —the largest ever installed—insures to every shooter ideal condi- 
tions ‘on the firing line’’ of Grant Park—Chicago’s most popular shore resort. 


Get into this ‘‘round up’’ of the world’s crack shots. Plan your vacation to include the 
° A ‘ec . 
Grand American Handicap—the “‘world series’’ event of the trapshooting game. 


For program and special information write to E. Reed Shaner, Secy. Inter- 
state Assn., 219 Coltart Ave., Pittsburgh, or to Sporting Powder Division, 


DU PONT POWDER COMPANY 


592 DU PONT BLDG., WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


STATE CHAMPIONS WHO CoMPETED AT DAYTON For THE NATIONAL AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIP 








BOOKS 
SPORTS 


Field Book of Western Wild Flowers, by 
Margaret Armstrong; 596 pages; liberally 
illustrated; $2 net; G, P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York. 

In this little book a very large number 
of the commoner wild flowers growing in 
the United States west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains are pictured and described. It is the 
first attempt to supply a popular field book 
for the whole West. The field includes the 
states of Washington, Oregon, California, 
Idaho, Nevada, Utah and Arizona. This is 
the only fully illustrated book of western 
flowers, except Miss Parsons’ charming book, 
which is for California only. The drawings 
(over 500 in number) have all been made 
from life. Almost all technical botanical 
names have been translated into ordinary 
English. The nomenclature used, with few 
exceptions, is that of the American code. 
Tennis as I Play It, by Maurice E. McLough- 

lin; 347 pages; liberally illustrated; $2.00 

net; Geo. H. Doran Co., New York. 

The virtue of the volume lies in the fact 
that it instructs in the style of game actu- 
ally played by McLoughlin himself. There 
have been many windy theorists who have 
laid down rules, but never before has a great 
player so thoroughly expounded his own man- 
ner of playing. McLoughlin advocates no 
principle that has not stood the test of a 
try-out in the hottest tournament play. And 
the book is marvelously complete. McLough- 
lin studies each stroke completely, from serv- 
ice to smash. He tackles the questions of 
speed, of the different spins it is possible to 
impart to the ball; enlarges on “overhead 
work,” devotes a chapter to Ladies’ Tennis 
and several chapters to his many exciting 
experiences with the world’s most famous 
players in matches all over the world. 

The Spell of Flanders, by Edward Neville 
Vose; 517 pages; liberally illustrated; $2.50 
net; the Page Co., Boston. 

This new addition to the Spell Series is the 
record of a tour through the beautiful old 
Flemish towns of northern Belgium, begin- 
ning in May and ending early in July of the 
summer of 1914. The assassination of the 
Austrian Archduke Ferdinand and his wife 
at Sarajevo took place while the author was 
viewing the mediaeval houses and churches 
of Ghent and Audenaerde. Asa painting of 
some famous city as it appeared many years 
or centuries ago is of the utmost historical 
interest, so do Mr. Vose’s word-pictures of 
Flemish towns and monuments that have 
since been wholly or partially destroyed, help 
the reader to recall the glories “of gallant 
little Belgium” that have passed away. 

The Spell of Southern Shores, by Caroline 
Atwater Mason; 428 pages; liberally illus- 
trated; $2.50 net; the Page Co., Boston. 





A few years ago a volume of Italian travel 
—(the Spell of Italy—perhaps the most suc- 
cessful travel book in recent years, with al- 
ready eight printings to its credit)—closed 
thus: “Venice awaits us and we cannot de- 
lay over-long to see it and after it that 
unknown east shore which borders the Adri- 
atic. And can we leave Italy with Sicily yet 
unvisited, Sicily, ‘the key to all’?” From the 
Ligurian Riviera to Ionian and Sicilian seas 
and thence to the Adriatic is the course of 
the journey here described in Mrs. Mason's 
inimitable, charming style, with many loiter- 
ings for exploring and study along the way. 
One of the best things about Mrs. Mason’s 
books is that she selects interesting places 
and then stays long enough to give her read- 
ers something worth while. 


Pennsylvania Deer and Their Horns, by Hen- 
ry W. Shoemaker; 120 pages; paper; illus- 
trated; the Faust. Printing Co., Reading, 
Pa. 

“The killing of 1,000 wild stags in Penn- 
sylvania in 1912 established the high-water 
mark for the noble sport in this state in re- 
cent years. Probably 50,000 hunters, more or 
less skilled, participated in the chase,a veri- 
table army of annihilation.” With the above 
words the author begins his introduction to 
a volume that will be read with deep inter- 
est by all sportsmen. Himself an old-time 
hunter, what Mr. Shoemaker has to say about 
deer and deer hunting can be put down as 
authentic. Many cuts from photographs of 
hunting and hunting scenes embellish the 
book. 


Practical Dog Breeding, by Wm. Haynes; 211 
pages; illustrated; 70 cents; Outing Pub- 
lishing Co., New York. 

This little volume by one of America’s 
foremost writers on dog subjects heralds 
what may be said to be the first attempt to 
apply modern principles to dog breeding. The 
examples have been.drawn from the Stud 
Book, the kennels, the show ring, the field, 
and sometimes from the author’s experience 
as a judge and breeder. 


A beautiful book, bound in cloth and gold, 
has been received from Smith & Wesson of 
Springfield, Mass., entitled “Bullet Holes,” it 
being a record of records, compiled by Doug- 
las B. Wesson of the above firm. The book 
comprises eighty pages printed in enamel 
and in it are shown portraits of many of our 
revolver champions, as well as all the re- 
volver records. In fact, the publishers say 
that it represents the first complete com- 
pilation of revolver and pistol records since 
1900. As only a limited number of these 
books will be available for distribution 
among shooters, those who desire a copy 
should write Smith & Wesson quick, in order 
to get in on the “ground floor.” 


A War Rumor Authoritatively Denied 


Persistent rumors have been current to the 
effect that there was a probability of the 
Remington Arms-U. M. C. plant being sold to 
Germany and that the additions to the [lion 
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and Bridgeport plants which are under con- 
struction are intended to be merely tempo- 
rary and made only for the performance of 
special contracts entered into and are not in- 




























immediately upon taking Tobacco 


MISCELLANEOUS 








No craving for tobacco in any form 
eemer. 
Don’t try to quit the tobacco habit unaided. 
It’s a losing fight against heavy odds and means a 
serious shock to the nervous system. Let the to- 
bacco habit quit YOU. I[t will quit you, if you will 
just take Tobacco Redeemer, according to direc- 
tions for two or three days. Itis the most marvel- 
ously quick and thoroughly reliable remedy for the 

tobacco habit the world has ever known. 


Not a Substitute 


is absolutely harmless and 
oan no eo forming drugs of any kind. It is 
in no sense a substitute for tobacco. After finishing 
the treatment you have absolutely no desire to use 
tobacco again or to continue the use of the remedy. 
It quiets the nerves, and will make you feel better 
in every way. It makes not a particle of difference 
how long you have been using tobacco, how much 
you use or in what form you use it—whether you 
smoke cigars, _ any pipe, chew plug or fine cut 
or use snuff, will positively 
banish every p.... of desire in from 48 to 72 hours. 
This we absolutely guarantee in every case or 
money refunded. 

Write today for our free booklet showing the deadly 
effect of tobacco upon the human system and positive proof 
that Tobacco Redeemer will quickly free you of the habit. 

Newell Pharmacal Company 


Dept. 387 St. Louis, Mo. 
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ATERPROOF HUNTING 


‘CAP 


A cap that affords real pro- 
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tection and service under 
the hardest conditions. Made 
of Olive Green Khaki or Red 
Flannel, has rubberized lining, 
which makes it absolutely water- 
proof. Cap has Fur or Flannel inside band 
to be pulled down over ears in cold weather. 
Outside rim also can be turned down, pre- 
venting water or snow running down back 
of neck. This is the best and most practi- 
cal hunting cap ever made. 

See them at your dealer’s. If he will not supply you we 


will send prepaid on receipt of Exp. or P.O. Money Order 
Do not send -_ 
personal check. Beunse of tation 
Look for Label 
in Every Cap 







Mention size 
wanted and 
your dealer’s 
name. 


PRICE 
$1.25 


Dept. A. 


Write for Booklet of Other Styles, including Auto Caps. 


JONES HAT COMPANY SaisSoU 











at the wrong time. 





ment and arm freedom. 


as yet. But he can get them for you. 
you can enjoy warm weather sport. 


Meantime send for a Catalog of Duxbak and Kamp-it Hunting, Fishing and Outing Clothing and 
learn how well protected and comfortable it is possible to be outdoors. 


BIRD, JONES & KENYON, 


Kampit 
TRAPSHOOTER’S COAT 


The Coat for a Perfect Score 


Kamp-it—with the pivot sleeve, the only 
scientifically designed light 
shooter’s coat in the world. 

The trapshooter knows his aim depends 
on ease of movement. 
the ordinary coat is stiff and bulky and binds always 
He will be glad to know that 


a new coat has been designed by the makersof the cele- 
brated DUXBAK cravenetted hunting garments. 


The new KAMP-IT COAT is light in weight, with a full roomy bellows back that 


expands and contracts with every movement of the arms and shoulders. 
adaption from the famous English Pivot sleeve, heretofore used only in high priced imported goods, and 
now for the first time used in a medium priced garment. 
No bind or strain but just solid comfort—the coat that’s necessary for a perfect score. 

Military style shell pockets, adjustable cuffs, turn down notched collar. 
and comfortable for summer wear or warm climates—weighs only 22 ounces and costs only $3.50. 


The Kamp-it trapshooter’s coat is so new that your sporting dealer may not have one 
Just ask him and he will send for one at once. 















weight trap- 


He knows too that 





The sleeve is an 


In every position it gives absolute ease of move- 


Light, cool 


Ask him now so 








4 Hickory St., UTICA, N. Y. 
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tended for the permanent uses of the cam- 
pany. Mr. Samuel F. Pryor, vice president 
and general manager of this concern, has au- 
thorized the statement that there is not the 
slightest foundation for these rumors; and he 
pointed out that one story necessarily de- 
stroyed the other, because, if a sale of the 
plants and properties was made, the additions 


OUTDOOR LIFE 


would not be required for the purpose of en- 
abling the company to perform its contracts 
for the supply of arms and ammunition. 

Mr. Pryor stated that no sum which might 
be offered for the properties would afford 
the slightest temptation to the owner to dis- 
pose of them and thus prevent the perform- 
ance of existing contracts. 


Angling Tournament 


An interstate tournament will be held by 
the Southern California Rod and Reel Club, 
Los Angeles, Calif., August 7 and 8, with fish- 
ing at Catalina Island. 

The National Association of Scientific Ang- 
ling Clubs’ international bait and fly casting 
tournament will be held under the auspices 
of the San Francisco Fly Casting Club, San 


Francisco, August 12, 13, 14, 15; banquet, 
evening of the 19th; fishing, August 21 and 
22 at the club’s lodge on the Truckee River. 

The Pacific Northwest tournament, under 
the auspices of the Tacoma Bait and Fly 
Casting Club, Tacoma, Wash., will be held 
August 26, 27, 28, 29; fishing in Puget Sound 
and mountain streams. 


New Sporting Accessories 


Abbey & Imbries (18 Vesey street, New 
York) new fly book, called the Dolphin, has 
an added interest to Western anglers from 
the fact that a Western sportsman and a 
frequent contributor to Outdoor Life’s pages, 
Frank H. Mayer, is the inventor. In this 
book any fly can be removed or added with- 
out interfering with the others. The fly- 
leaves are made of light, hardened aluminum, 
and will hold two dozen flies to a leaf—one 
dozen on each side. Each fly is held taut 
by a spring. Set opposite each spring are six 


pegs; thus flies with long gut are held as 
well as those with shorter snells. 


The Michigan Knock-Down Axe Co., of 307 
Grand River Ave., Detroit, Mich. have put 
on the market a knock-down hatchet, made 
of carbon steel, and balanced on a handle in 
such a manner that it can be used most ef- 
fectively. The large end of the handle is the 
sheath for the blade, and when the axe is en- 
cased in the handle as well as when being 
used as a hatchet, it is held in position by a 
thumbscrew. When in its sheath the axe 
can be carried on the hunter’s belt. 


Trade Literature 


The 1915 catalog issued by the Browning 
Bros. Co., Ogden, Utah, is a book that no 
sportsman can afford to miss. It contains 
154 pages given up to all sorts of sporting 
goods, illustrating and describing about 
everything in this line, from an oil can to 
the highest-priced rifle or shotgun. Write 
the Browning Co. for a copy— it is free. 

G. M. Skinner of Clayton, N. Y., has put 
out a new catalog showing 100 varieties of 
fluted spoon baits that he is sending to fish- 
ermen free. Ask for catalog No. 


The new Parker catalog is to hand. It is 
printed on beautiful paper, which shows off 
the various models of Parker shotguns to per- 
fection. All the guns made by this company 
are shown, ranging from the Quality A, No. 
1 Special at $400, down to the Quality Trojan 
at $27.50 net. Shotgun users will be par- 
ticularly interested in this beautiful book of 
art, which is sent gratis to readers mention- 
ing this notice, 

The Remington Arms-U. M. C. Co., 233 
Broadway, New York City, have issued a neat 
little pocket edition of a booklet entitled, 
“Little Talks with Sportsmen from Coast to 
Coast.” Every State in the Union is repre- 
sented by a “talk” on the merits of the vari- 
ous Remington guns. 

The Marlin Firearms Co., 37 William 
street, New Haven, Conn., have issued their 
1915 catalog of rifles, carbines and shotguns. 
The Marlin book is always sought for each 
year by the army of followers of Marlin 
goods, as well as others who see much of 
general information in it to shooters. This 
year’s catalog is especially attractive. Any 
one desiring the new copy can have it by 
sending three 2-cent stamps to the Marlin 
company. 











HON. H. B. REAM. 


Assemblyman First District California, who 
made such a gallant fight for the pro- 
tection of bears in his state last 

; winter. 








